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PREFACE 

^T^HESE essays on debatable subjects 
have been written at different times — 
some of them under stress of strong feeling 
— and they deal with problems of permanent 
interest. A few have appeared in serial 
or other form, and in their case thanks are 
due for permission to reprint. Lectures and 
addresses on educational, psychical, and 
ordinary scientific subjects have been ex- 
cluded, but may possibly appear in future 
volumes. 
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MODERN PROBLEMS 

I 

FREE WILL AND DETERMINISM 

T he conflict between Free Will and Determin- 
ism depends on a question of boundaries. 
We commonly ignore the fact that there must be 
a subjective partition in the Universe separating 
the region of which we have some inkling of 
knowledge from the region of which we have 
absolutely none ; we are apt to regard the portion 
on our side as if it were the whole, and to debate 
whether it must or must not be regarded as self- 
determined. As a matter of fact, any partitioned-off 
region is in general not completely self-determined, 
since it is liable to be acted upon by influences 
from the other side of the partition. If the far 
side of the boundary is ignored, then an observer 
on the near side will conclude that things really 
initiate their own motion and act without stimula- 
tion or motive, in some cases; whereas the fact 
is, that no act is performed without stimulus or 
motive, whether it be rational or irrational. Mad 
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ness and delirium are natural phenomena amenable 
to law. 

But in actual life we are living on 'one side of 
a boundary, and are aware of things'^on one side 
only ; the things on this side appear to us to 
constitute the whole universe, since they are all 
of which we have any knowledge, either through 
our senses or in other ways. Hence we are 
subject to certain illusions, and feel certain 
difficulties : the illusion of unstimulated and un- 
motived freedom of action, and the difficulty of 
reconciling this with the felt necessity for general 
determinism and causation. 

If we speak in terms of the part of the universe 
that we know and have to do with, we find free 
agencies rampant among organic life; so that 
“ freedom of action ” is a definite and real experi- 
ence, and for practical convenience is so expressed. 
But if we could seize the entirety of things and 
perceive what was occurring beyond the range of 
our limited conceptions, we should realize that the 
whole was welded together, and that influences 
were coming through which produced the effects 
that we observe. 

Those philosophers, if there are any, who 
assert that we are wholly chained, bound and 
controlled by the circumstances of that part of 
the Universe of which we are directly aware, — that 
Ve are the slaves of our environment and must 
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act as we are compelled by forces emanating from 
things on our side of the boundary alone, — those 
philosophers err. 

This kina of determinism is false; and the 
reaction against it has led other philosophers to 
assert that we are lawlessly free, and able to 
initiate any action without motive or cause, — 
that each individual is a capricious and chaotic 
entity, not part of a Cosmos at all I 

It may be doubted whether anyone has clearly 
and actually maintained either of these theses in 
all its crudity ; but there are many who vigorously 
and cheaply deny one or other of them, and in so 
denying the one conceive that they are maintaining 
the other. Both the above theses are false ; yet 
Free Will and Determinism are both true, and in 
a completely known universe would cease to be 
contradictories. 

The reconciliation between opposing views lies 
in realizing that the universe of which we have 
a kind of knowledge is but a portion or an aspect 
of the whole. 

We are free, and we are controlled. We are 
free, in so far as our sensible surroundings and 
immediate environment are Concerned ; that is, 
we are free for all practical purposes, and can 
choose between alternatives as they present them- 
selves. We are controlled, as being intrinsic parts 
of an entire cosmos suffused with law and order. 
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No scheme of science based on knowledge of 
our environment can confidently predict ouj 
actions, nor the actions of any sufficiently intelli- 
gent live creature. For mind ” anc?“ will ” have 
their roots on the other side of the partition, 
and that which we perceive of them is but a 
fraction of the whole. Nevertheless, the more 
developed and consistent and harmonious our 
character becomes, the less liable is it to random 
outbreaks, and the more certainly can we be 
depended on. We thus, even now, can exhibit 
some approximation to the highest state — ^that 
conscious unison with the entire scheme of existence 
which is identical with perfect freedom. 

If we could grasp the totality of things we 
should realize that everything was ordered and 
definite, linked up with everything else in a chain 
of causation, and that nothing was capricious^ 
and uncertain and uncontrolled. The totality of 
things is, however, and must remain, beyond our 
grasp ; hence the actual working of the process, 
the nature of the links, the causes which create 
our determinations, are frequently unknown. And 
since it is necessary for practical purposes to 
treat what is utterly beyond our ken as if it were 
non-existent, it becomes easily possible to fall into 
the erroneous habit of conceiving the transcen- 
dental region to be objectively as well as sub- 
^jectively non-existent. 
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WITH EMPHASIS ON OUR DIRECT PERCEPTION 
OF MOTION 

D uring a meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society in Birmingham, in 1909, I was 
privileged to hear a debate on fundamental 
questions of Ontology between such masters in 
Philosophy as Professor Alexander, Professor Stout, 
^Professor A. E. Taylor, Dr. Schiller, Mr. Sturt, 
and my colleague, J. H. Muirhead ; and I was im- 
pressed once more with the important part played 
in such discussions by varying views concerning 
the ultimate meaning and reality of the thing 
familiarly known as ‘ Time.’ Wherefore it seemed 
to me that a statement by a Physicist concern- 
ing the allied and sometimes needlessly involved “ 
conception of Motion might tend to clear the 
ground. 

I call the idea of motion needlessly involved, 
because it is by some treated as if its conception 
involved a kind of antinomy ; and I have occa-* 
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sionally thought that a modern version of the 
ancient paradox of Zeno and the Eleatics is stilj 
in some sort extant. 

Now in all departments of science the existence 
and perennial vitality of paradoxes — by which I 
mean the rational establishment or elaboration of 
impossible and untrue propositions — is always the 
index of something wrong, or at least foggy, in 
the system of thought — some dislocation between 
the prevalent mode of apprehending things and 
the things themselves. And it was with the 
object of upsetting some prevalent and orthodox 
doctrine that paradoxes were invented. When 
the right point of view is attained, the paradox 
disappears — sometimes so completely that it is 
difficult to reconstruct the ancient sophism, as 
in College lectures we sometimes do, for historical 
and educational purposes. 

In Physics there have been many such para- 
doxes, some of them of a curiously vivid kind — 
for instance, 

That a horse cannot pull a cartj because action 
and reaction are equal and opposite ; 
which I remember was overcome in one textbook 
of Mechanics (now out of date) by the admission 
that the pull of the horse must be the tiniest bit 
greater than the pull back of the cart — else in 
truth the cart would not start moving 1 

Since this paradox is still a stumbling-block, and 
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is still occasionally employed to throw doubt on 
the correctness of Newton’s third law of motion, 

I may be allowed incidentally to explain that the 
surface-puzaie is entirely self-generated by the 
tacit and false assumption that the two equal 
opposite forces act both on the same body. If they 
did, they would in truth balance. But as they 
act on different bodies no question of balance 
arises. Only one effective force acts on the cart 
at starting, namely, the pull of the horse; and 
therefore it yields to that force and moves, with 
appropriate acceleration. The reaction, or equal 
opposite force, acts not upon the cart but upon 
the horse ; and that force does in fact obstruct his 
motion until he can get a grip of the ground 
sufficient to propel both the cart and himself. 

Another old physical puzzle of a slighter 
character is “ the hydrostatic paradox,” about 
the pressure on the two faces of the base of a 
conical vessel, full of liquid, not being equal. 
The interior pressure can be much greater than 
the weight of the contents: there is indeed no 
connexion between the weight of liquid in a vessel 
and the pressure it exerts on the base. The shape 
of the vessel is involved in the one, but not in the 
other. It is fairly obvious, in this case, that the 
solution of this slight but historical puzzle is to be 
found by taking into consideration the magnitude 
and direction of the pressure on the sides. ^ 
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The ancient argument about the impossibility of 
motion runs somewhat thus — 

Matter must be in one place or in another, and 
there is no such thing as a transitional place; 
therefore, a body cannot travel from one place to 
another, since it would thereby have to cross an 
intermediate position. Or thus — 

A thing as it moves must occupy a given 
position at each instant, and cannot be elsewhere 
also. Therefore, it" can never leave its place ; for, 
if it did, it would be in two places at once, or else 
in no place at all. 

I am surprised to find that the other ancient 
allied puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise is 
regarded with apparent seriousness by Professor 
William James ; not of course as establishing any 
matter of actual fact, but as involving us in 
logical contradiction if we admit the plain truth. 
Such a paradox is surely condemnatory of the 
system of thought which enabled it to be formu- 
lated : and I suppose that that is Professor James’s 
real contention — ^just as it was Zeno s. If so, I 
agree ; it condemns the conception of discontinuity in 
either space or time. But occasionally he speaks of 
discontinuity as if it were a necessity of thought, 
and as if continuity were outside our faculty of 
conception — as if the subdivision of things into 
units, each of which must be considered separately, 
w^re anything more than a recognized artifice, 
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haridy for some purposes, needless and even confus- 
.ing for others. If so, in that respect I disagree, and 
would ask any one who thinks otherwise to do me 
the honour to read chapter xx. of my Arithmetic 
book, published under the title Easy Mathe- 
matics^ by Macmillan — the chapter, namely, on 
Continuity and Discontinuity. 

Briefly I will repeat what is, I suppose, obvious, 
that number is essentially discontinuous, while 
space and time are essentially continuous. Any 
subdivision of either space or time for numerical 
purposes causes it to put on an appearance of 
discontinuity which is both false and artificial. 
The application of number is natural to coins and 
oranges, to days and years, to yards and acres, 
and to fractions; but the units whereby a con- 
tinuous quantity can be numerically dealt with, 
such as hours, miles, provinces, and degrees of 
temperature, are human artificialities. 

The argument asserts that Achilles cannot 
cross a certain distance because it is infinitely 
subdivisible and he must take the divisions 
seriatim. But the divisions are nothing: they 
are non-existent — if they are depicted they are 
mere lines, of no finite breadth at all, and 
therefore take no travelling over. To traverse 
an infinitude of such divisions requires no effort 
and involves no delay. It is the interspaces which 
are real, and they are just the same wheth«r 
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numbered or not. The artificial subdivision and 
numbering of a given space leaves it precisely^ 
what it was before, save that the numbers attract 
attention and convey a suggestion o^ something 
laborious and time-consuming. But they are 
mere decoration. In so far as the operation of 
numbering confuses the mind, it thereby proves 
itself for the purpose a wrong and useless and 
wasted operation. The condition it implies is 
nothing. If Achilles had to turn a somersault 
at every division, then indeed the tortoise would 
win the race : but as he has to do nothing but 
ignore the non-existent, the tortoise has hardly a 
sporting chance. 

Similarly the Zeno paradox against the possi- 
bility of motion may be said to be based upon — 
and to have been invented in order to controvert 
— a tacit assumption of numerical discontinuity in 
space ; though in so far as it is alive to-day, it 
seems to require for its vitality a static idea of 
time. Time is given to us in instants, and 
only the present instant for us exists. We 
apprehend the universe moment by moment 
All that has gone before is past: all that is 
coming is future: the present is the instant of 
transition between these two regions of concep- 
tion. It is actually infinitesimal; it has no 
duration; and yet it is for us the sole real 
0-xistence. Hence arises whatever trouble can 
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be manufactured by misplaced thought concerning 
motion. 

Take Time as one of our fundamental primary 
ideas, directly apprehended ; take its manifestation 
as instantaneous — i.e. as discontinuous as the 
motion of a clock-hand — and the universe must be 
full of paradoxes. The idea of time at once statifies 
itself in our minds, existence is frozen, and motion 
becomes impossible. Whereas in truth the life- 
blood of the universe is change, is motion ; it is 
not static but kinetic — it is a becoming, not a 
being; and iime^ as we know, is a uniformly 
flowing quantity, an inexorable and regular Pro- 
gression, proceeding not by numerical or arith- 
metical stages, but in continuous flow — a uniform 
rate of conversion of the future into the past. 

THE STREAM OF TIME 

Is existence outside the present instant real ? 
Surely, yes. We in our thought transcend the 
present instant — we record history, we make plans 
for the future — although our activity and real 
experience is limited to the instant now. No 
wonder that we conceive of a Higher Being who 
is not thus limited, who can appreciate sequence 
as an aspect only of coexistence, who can travel 
up and down the stream of time without waiting 
for the stream to come to Him, who can dwell in 
the past and the future as well as in the pre^nt. 
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And so it is no wonder that we are tempted occa- 
sionally to speak of Time as an unreality, an 
appearance, and a deception. 

Nevertheless succession in time is S fact ; it is 
not an hallucination. Things do occur, do develop, 
do evolve. A tree in leaf follows a tree in bud, 
and that follows the bare twigs of winter. A solar 
system likewise collects, blazes, and decays : it 
endures for a certain time. 

Puzzles about duration and succession, about 
coexistence and sequence, are avoided, or greatly 
minimized, by recognizing that our direct primary 
form of apprehension is not either space or time, 
but Motion, 

MODES OF APPREHENSION 

Most people consider motion to be not only 
compounded of space and time, but to be 
primarily and inevitably perceived as so com- 
pounded : whereas in truth both Space and Time 
are inferences — abstract ideas derived from 
muscular experience — they are not direct ap- 
prehensions at all, any more than ‘Matter’ is. 
What we directly apprehend is Motion ; motion 
and force are our two primary sensations, and by 
their aid we construct the material universe — 
that is, our ideas concerning physical existence 
— including space, time, and matter. Speed is 
noh most simply expressed in miles per hour 
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or feet a second, save for purposes of calcula- 
tion involving number. Speed is continuous, and 
number is not natural to it Natural basal units 
of speed oaght to be — they are, in our minds — 
irrespective of units of space and time. We can 
think of the speed of light, of sound, of the earth 
in its orbit, of an athlete, of a snail, of a glacier. 
Each makes a direct impression upon us. To 
express it in centimetres per second or miles per 
day is artificial and involves an effort — involves 
also work with measuring instruments. The 
savage knows the speed of an arrow, of a bird, 
of a stream, just as he knows the heat of a fire or 
the cold of ice — he would never think of applying 
arithmetic to any of these things. 

So likewise we — even when we are observing 
the speed of a spinning-top or a fly-wheel, 
where the fact of rotation seems to give an 
excuse for numerical specification — for counting 
the number of revolutions — we do not apprehend 
its motion after the manner of those speed- 
counters which indicate revolutions by figures 
on a dial and have to be timed by a watch. 
These act by a combination of number and 
time. Our apprehension of speed, even of rota- 
tion, is more direct, and is more analogous with 
those tachymeters which indicate it directly — by 
the elevation of the balls of a governor, or by 
some other manifestation of centrifugal fog:e. 
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The oblateness of a planet, for instance, measures 
the length of its day ; the shape of a flying tennis- r 
ball indicates its spin. 

So it is with our direct apprehension df every kind 
of motion. What we get directly from our muscular 
sense is the sense of motion free, and the sense of 
motion resisted ; — the sense of motion^ of quick 
and of slow motion ; and the sense of force^ of 
greater or less obstruction. Both are fundamental 
apprehensions ; and any system of thought which 
contradicts this primary awareness involves itself 
in paradox and proves itself to contain a flaw. 

From our sense of Force, ue. of Resisted 
motion, we infer the presence of matter; — into 
that I will not now further go. From our 
sense of free motion we derive our idea of space. 
From our sense of rapidity and slowness we 
construct our idea of time. 

Some philosophers appear to think that be- 
cause space is a static conception we must have 
arrived at it statically. But if neither we nor 
anything could move we should have no sense of 
extension. Mere sight of or contact with an 
expanse would tell us nothing, if motion were 
permanently forbidden. Without change there 
could be no sensation. In a dead uniformity we 
should not even know of an external world. 

Space is the static abstraction from motion ; 
T%ne is the kinematic factor, likewise abstracted 
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from the same experience. The sense of muscular 
exertion is involved in both. If we have run fast 
till we are tired, we know that we have gone a 
long way. f f we saunter over the same distance, 
we know that we have consumed much time. 
There is our fundamental tape-measure, there is 
our primary clock. 

THE QUESTION OF REALITY 

The question, Does time exist ? is a legitimate 
one ; for time is an inference which may or may 
not correspond with reality. The question, Does 
matter exist ? is another legitimate question, and 
one that has often been asked. I should answer 
both questions in the affirmative, and should plead 
that these ancient and universal inferences should 
be trusted. They originate as abstract ideas, but 
they correspond to concrete reality. They are not 
directly apprehended, but they are apprehended 
and they are real. 

In the first place, any question as to the reality 
of motion is absurd. It is part of our own 
existence, and cannot be questioned, save by a 
comprehensive scepticism which overwhelms 
everything and nullifies itself. For in that case 
there is no one to be sceptical and nothing to be 
sceptical about. 

Space is primarily an abstraction, dependent 
on our perception of continued motion; and ^ 
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that abstraction alone geometry may be based. 
But if we conceive space to be a reality — as wq 
do — we may proceed to investigate its other 
properties, beside extension, and may find it, by 
aid of physics, to be substantial, and may endow 
it with the properties of an Ether, which, for all 
we know, is coextensive with it 

Matter is primarily an abstraction or mental 
concept, invented to account for or to sum- 
marize conveniently our consistent apprehension 
of localized Resistance. But as soon as we 
conceive of matter as a reality, we proceed to 
investigate its other properties, and thus create 
the science of Chemistry and a portion of the 
science of Physics. The hypothesis that matter 
is real is pragmatically justified. 

So it is also with Time. Time is primarily an 
abstraction, devised so that in combination with 
space we may formulate our direct experience of 
varying degrees of rapidity of motion. Every 
kind of clock is a moving body, and every 
steadily moving body will serve as a clock. Our 
apprehension of time is derived from motion and 
space : motion is not derived from space and 
time, though its artificial measurement may be 
expressed in their terms. 

The units of time are manifestly and obviously 
artificial ; it is not given to us in seconds or in any 
c^her discontinuous and countable units. It is a 
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continuum, like space ; and though we “ break up 
into Thens and Whens the eternal Now,” we do it 
in the same way, and for the same sort of reason, 
as we subdivide a yard-measure, or place mile- 
stones on the Dover road. 

We apprehend time instant by instant, but we 
conceive it as a uniformly flowing entity — as 
something which flows past us, or at the moments 
of which we arrive ; — precisely as we might appre- 
hend the divisions and interspaces on a yard- 
measure drawn past us, if we could see them only 
one at a time — all the rest being hidden from us, 
and being past only, or future. 

A microscopist does in truth thus study the 
structure of a solid, dividing it into an orderly 
succession of slices by his microtome, and 
studying them one after the other. Thus has 
* originated the idea of a fourth dimension, through 
which we are travelling and apprehending only in 
sections — each section as it arrives being called 
‘ the present.’ In this analogy, change and 
sequence are modes of apprehension rather than 
ultimate realities; they are subjective aspects of 
a universe itself unchanging. 

But sooner or later the analogy breaks down, 
like all other analogies. The microscopist knows 
that the sections he has not yet cut are already 
predetermined — that the structure he is studying 
is really there, and that he has only to ascertain 
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it. We do not know that it is so with the process 
we call time, or with the thing we call the futur^. 
Here come in all the puzzles — to us apparently 
real and legitimate puzzles — abowt fixed fate, 
foreknowledge, and free will; and I am not 
going to tackle them too closely. There is no 
compulsion to press the dimensional analogy, or 
any other analogy, unduly. In slicing through a 
solid we know that its anterior — or perhaps we 
should say posterior — portion already exists. In 
slicing through our hypothetical fourth dimension 
we do not know how far or in what sense the 
future already exists, or how far it is affected by 
what we are doing now. Perhaps we are intro- 
ducing something into it at every slice. 

If evolution and progress are realities, and not 
dreams, it may be that the future is conditioned 
by the past. Even though the future may in some" 
sort already exist, it may be waiting for the sap, 
the life-blood, the vivifying pabulum, which will 
convert it into the present— pabulum which the 
past has prepared and which the present is con- 
veying into its veins— so that its real and vital 
significance may be modified and readapted and 
controlled by the activities which are now going 
on, The future of the tree before me will not be 
unmodified according as I do or do not take a 
knife and slash into its bark. Self-determining 
^beings may exist, and as part of the controlling 
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and determining agency of the universe may 
create works that are new, and may intrude into 
the future conditions which would otherwise not 
be there. So also the future may be full of self- 
determination, actuated and influenced in part by 
what is occurring here and now. It is for us to 
ascertain and find out the truth : not to be satisfied 
with a priori assumptions of impossibility. Our 
conceptions of the possible need training and 
widening. Strange, indeed, if this should be 
contested 1 

Another useful analogy can be drawn from the 
loom of a weaver. Each thread is laid down in 
the present. The woven pattern is the past 
The determining ‘ cards ’ are the future. It all 
represents a plan, but the plan is prehistoric — is 
outside the scheme, is something inconceivable to 
the loom and to the flying shuttle — even to the 
working weaver, perhaps. This analogue also 
depicts, it is true, a determined universe--r-the 
universe of Omar Khayyam. But no analogy 
coerces. A loom may be imagined or even 
constructed otherwise. It would be feasible to 
arrange so that each thread as it arrived — either 
by its contact with the thread preceding, or by 
the way it enters, or by its tautness or slackness, 
or by its electric properties — that each thread 
should itself affect the pattern-determining cards, 
should modify the arrangement, should introduce 
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fresh conditions (after the haphazard manner of 
a kaleidoscope this could be done if desired), and 
should thus assist in determining the resulting— 
the future — pattern. 

Even by machinery this could be managed. 
And if the future, instead of being a mere 
mechanical entity arriving in due preordained 
sequence, is itself composed of, or dominated by, 
living intelligence — if the sections as they arrive 
are the result of what is even now being prepared 
in the future which is beyond our ken — then there 
may be reason to suppose that that future may be 
modified by what is occurring here and now, and 
that active living and loving Intelligences which 
dominate it may be influenced by our longing, 
by our exertion, by our prayers. There is no 
absurdity or contradiction in the idea; it is a 
question of fact, it is a legitimate subject for 
investigation. 

And the past also — it is not non-existent, it 
does not succumb immediately to the devouring 
tooth of time, it is the region of achievement. 
In the loom analogy the past is the pattern for 
which the machine exists, for which the labour is 
undertaken: it is the finished work. In so far 
as it is a work of art the labour was worth while ; 
and our works of art, which seem to be perish- 
ing, may have an immortality of their own, akin 
<"10 the immortality of poetry. The characters of 
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Shakespeare are not dead, and cannot die — they 
have not lived a mortal life — they are essentially 
immortal. Nor is the creator really likely to be 
more evanesdfent than his work. These things 
are in eternity, they are out of time, they subsist 
for ever. All the greatest things are of this 
nature, and are free from the limitations of time. 
For time is a limitation, an ordered and constraining 
sequence, though nevertheless real. Perhaps 
absolutely real and essential, certainly subjectively 
real and appertaining to the human aspect of the 
Universe. 

So that Time — originally arrived at by us as 
an abstraction, like space and matter — may, like 
them also, put on the aspect of reality and may 
exhibit in itself properties — properties far from 
^simple or obvious — which we may rightly in- 
vestigate and try to understand. The law of 
Evolution is one of the formulated attempts to 
understand the nature of time ; and if time is in 
truth a fundamental reality, as I conceive matter 
and space also to be — though they are none of 
them fundamental or primary modes of perception 
— then we may seek to apprehend and formulate 
the various bearings of the idea of Evolution in 
ways clearer and more thorough than have yet 
been attempted. 

The hypothesis is worth making, just as* the 
hypothesis of the real existence of matter ha« 
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been worth making ; it has been justified by its 
fruits, it has ‘worked/ as the Pragmatist says? 
And this other hypothesis, that time is a 
real and not a hallucinatory progrdSs, may work 
too. 

Nevertheless, though we may maintain that the 
succession of events, the facts of growth and 
change, are not hallucinatory, that they are real 
enough, we cannot safely assert that they are so 
real as to be eternal. There are facts which 
suggest that there is a higher kind of existence — 
an existence already attained by our loftiest work, 
an existence appropriate to creations of genius — 
a kind of existence, or subsistence, or super- 
sistence, which transcends present limitations, 
which has been raised or put ashore out of the 
current of the time-stream into a freer and diviner 
air, where the past, the present, and the future 
are united in the transcendental coexistence of 
a more copious reality. The aim even of a 
human artist is to produce work which shall be 
thus transcendent and immortal. And the Creator 
need not be supposed subject to human limita- 
tions. But we are now entering on Theology, 
and I refrain. 

Let me repeat that if we owe all original 
knowledge to our primary experience and funda- 
mental sensations, we must have arrived at our 
oonceptions of the Universe — of space, and time, 
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and matter, of other intelligences, of the Deity, 
and of real and progressive existence — by utiliza- 
tion and development of notions derived from 
our primary* and direct sense-perceptions of 
MOTION, of SPEED, and of FORCE. 



Ill 

BALFOUR AND BERGSON^ 

M ore than thirty years ago, when many of 
us were still in the unfledged student 
period, Mr. Balfour published a book which 
rebelled to some extent against the orthodox 
philosophy of that day. Its aim was to show 
that the most positive science was based on a 
tacit system of axioms and postulates — and, for 
that matter, of intuitions — which were no whit 
stronger in reality than those on which some of 
the main religious doctrines are based. But the 
title, A Defence of Philosophic Doubts deceived 
many of the public ; they took it to be a defence 
of religious scepticism — the popular word doubt ” 
being almost more alarming than the technical 
term “ scepticism ” which had been discarded from 
the title — so the timid orthodox ignored it, while 
the few who were attracted rather than repelled 

^ An Article in the Hibhert Journal for January 1912 in response 
to an Article in the preceding issue, by Mr. Balfour, commenting on 
awl partly criticizing the philosophy of Professor Bergson. 
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by the suggestion soon found it useless for their 
.purpose. Nevertheless, the advance of modern 
thought certainly tends in the direction advocated 
by that book^; and it is natural for Mr. Balfour, 
in approaching a criticism of M. Bergson, to 
preface his remarks by an allusion to this book 
and a repetition of part of its thesis : 

“ that the theory of experience and of induction 
from experience needs further examination ; that 
the relation between a series of beliefs connected 
logically, and the same beliefs mixed up in a 
natural series of causes and effects, involves 
speculative difficulties of much interest ; and that 
investigations into the ultimate grounds of belief 
had better begin with the beliefs which everybody 
holds, than with those which are held only by 
a philosophic or religious minority.” 

He also quotes a proposition from his later 
book, Foundations of Belief where he claims : — 

“ that in accepting science, as we all do, we are 
moved by ‘ values,^ not by logic. That if we 
examine fearlessly the grounds on which judg- 
ments about the material world are founded, we 
shall find that they rest on postulates about 
which it is equally impossible to say that we 
can theoretically regard them as self-evident, or 
practically treat them as doubtful. We can 
neither prove them nor give them up.” 

I have been asked to contribute to the 
friendly discussion which Mr. Balfour 
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opened — indeed, to reply to his criticism in an 
interim manner, until such time as M. Bergson„ 
himself may be able to write further on the 
subject But if I thus presume toj^ intervene, it 
is obviously necessary for me to speak from the 
side of science rather than from the side of 
philosophy; and it is only because I regard 
M. Bergson’s philosophy as peculiarly acceptable 
and interesting to men of science that, amid the 
press of duties, I welcome the invitation. 

IS THERE ANY INFALLIBLE KNOWLEDGE? 

I wish to prelude my remarks by acceptance 
of the main part of Mr. Balfour’s contention, as 
above set forth: though truly there is nothing 
peculiar or venturesome in that acceptance now, 
since many physicists would say — some indeed 
have said — the same sort of thing. 

The usual index set up in the contrary direc- 
tion is attached to the finger-post of mathematical 
axioms and theorems. For instance, it is said 
that the three angles of a triangle do really equal 
two right angles, and there is no hypothesis or 
approximation or uncertainty about it. About 
the abstract plane triangle, No. But what about 
a concrete triangle — one traced on the surface of 
a calm sheet of water, for instance ? The surface 
is^part of a sphere, and the proposition is not 
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true. Or the lines of least distance between three 
stars ? — I should not venture to doubt it in that 
case myself, but that brilliant mathematician, 
W. K. Clifford, maintained ^ that we could not be 
sure that there was not some discrepancy, in- 
creasing in proportion to area of triangle, such as 
had been studied by great modern geometers, and 
which we may call, roughly, a possible curvature 
of space, which would make the proposition 
appreciably inexact for a sufficiently gigantic 
triangle. 

In other words, abstract mathematical proposi- 
tions are infallibly true for the abstractions with 
which they deal, but when applied to concrete 
realities they involve an element of contingency 
in no respect differing from the rest of human 
knowledge. The following quotation from Clifford 
{loc, cit) will forcibly illustrate the fact that 
mathematicians are not blind to this view : — 

“ The conclusions to which these investigations 
[those of Lobatschewsky and Gauss, of Riemann 
and Helmholtz] lead is that, although the 
assumptions which were very properly made by 
the ancient geometers are practically exact — that 
is to say, more exact than experiment can be — 
for such finite things as we have to deal with, and 
sucfi portions of space as we can reach ; yet the 

1 Lecture to British Association Meeting at Brighton in 1872. 
See Lectures and Essays of Cliffordi edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, vol. i. p. 155. 
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truth of them for very much larger things, or very 
much smaller things, or parts of space which are, 
at present beyond our reach, is a matter to be 
decided by experiment, when its ^ powers are 
considerably increased.” 

And in order to illustrate the matter further, 
in what may seem almost a frivolous way, I 
would contend that whereas the proposition that 
one added to one makes two is abstractedly 
beneath controversy, it need not be true for the 
addition of concrete things. It is not true for 
two globules of mercury, for instance, nor for 
a couple of colliding stars ; not true for a pint of 
water added to a pint of oil of vitriol, nor for 
nitric oxide added to oxygen, nor for the in- 
gredients of an explosive mixture ; not necessarily 
true, either, for snakes in a cage, or for capital 
invested in a business concern, flourishing or 
otherwise ; nor is it true, save in a temporary 
manner, for a couple of trout added to a pond. 
Life can make havoc of arithmetic. 

The moral of all which is, that propositions 
can be clear and simple and sure enough, indeed 
absolutely certain, as long as you deal with 
abstractions ; but that when you come to concrete 
realities, and have all the complexities of ‘the 
universe behind you, — nor only behind but in 
front and among and intermingled with every 
siijiplest thing, — then we perforce sten niif nf 
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realm of positive dogmatic security into the 
.region of reasonable and probable inference, the 
domain of pragmatic conviction, of commonplace 
intuition, of femiliar faith. 

This surely is analogous to what is maintained 
by William James, and also by Professor Bergson. 
They claim that the philosophy of the past has 
formulated a complete scheme too speedily ; that 
in the present stage of our knowledge a thoroughly 
unifying philosophy is not attainable; but they 
fully admit that unification should shine before 
us as an ideal, and that we should carve our way 
towards it by the best steps immediately possible. 
Theirs is a tentative and groping philosophy, just 
as ours is a tentative and groping science: no 
scientific man imagines that he understands the 
universe bottom up and through and through. 
There may be men in the street who do so, but 
in all worthy judgment we are only beginning 
our task of exploration ; our organized system of 
truth is but a sample of what it will grow to be 
in the future; and, however far we look ahead, 
there will still be an infinitude of existence 
uncharted and unexplored. 

To Suppose that we have absolutely infallible 
secMrity for some of our beliefs, extreme proba- 
bility for others, and only practical conviction 
based on experience for some more, may be 
needlessly to raise up barriers against our o^n 
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progress. Facts of existence ought to be allowed 
their due weight and be tentatively accepted, even 
though we cannot adduce superhuman testimony 
for their truth, and even though we cannot at 
present see how to weld them into one completely 
unified and comprehensive scheme. 

But effort at unification must be made, and 
any system which accomplishes one stage, or 
opens out one avenue, towards that ultimate goal, 
without pretending that it has done more than 
prepare and make ready a portion of the way — 
such a system of thought is very welcome ; and 
that is exactly what M. Bergson’s system claims 
to do. 

In comparison with this effort of his, some of 
the old philosophers — so far as an outsider may 
judge — have seemed to be beating their heads 
against a locked door to which no key could be 
found With inadequate scientific equipment for 
the most part, and sometimes with elaborate 
complications of theory, they have led us up to 
the door again and again, but we have got no 
further. The barrier between mind and matter 
has remained unshaken. The conflict between 
freedom and necessity has waged as fi(?rcely as 
ever. The two opposing sides clamour 'against 
the barrier, or try to fly over it, but the door 
remains locked. Some, like William James, 
r^all us to common sense, and bid us cultivate 
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both sides of our garden in peace and quietness, 
jiot worrying about the impassable barrier in its 
midst. Through mind and body, both sides are 
accessible to, us, both are of practical service; 
and although they form two irreconcilable tracts 
of Jand, what of that? In all probability the 
door will never open ; it has always been locked. 
Locked the door is still; but M. Bergson has 
found something that to me, at any rate, from 
a distance, looks very like a key. We have yet 
to clamber to its hiding-place, to clear away the 
marl with which it is encrusted, and then try 
whether it will fit the lock, 

MATTER AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

For I conjecture that one of the features of the 
Bergsonian philosophy, though it is only dimly 
sketched in or barely indicated at present, is that 
the clue to the relation and interaction between 
matter and mind is contained in the idea that 
they have a common ancestry — that they are 
related somewhat as animals are to plants. 

Widely divergent as the animals and vegetable 
kingdoms have now become during the long 
course <M evolution, it is well known, or at any 
rate admitted without controversy, that they must 
have arisen from a kind of cell which was neither 
the one nor the other, but which incorporated the 
principle of life in its simplest most essentkl 
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germ, and thus enabled life to gain a foothold on 
this planet, and gradually to manifest, through 
association with matter, the vast variety of which 
it was capable. c 

Taking this as a sort of parable, may we not 
conjecture that the faint beginnings of conscious- 
ness, and the fundamental rudiments of matter — 
utterly divergent as they are now, so that it is 
surprising that there can be any sort of relation 
between them — may have arisen from something 
which was neither conscious nor material, but 
which had within it the potentiality of the 
development of both attributes. 

To take another illustration: common salt is 
neither sodium nor chlorine, nor has it any of the 
properties of either of those vigorous elements, 
but Davy taught us its constitution, and showed 
us how the separation might be effected. So, on 
an altogether higher plane, this unknown x, let us 
say, had constituents or aspects of mechanism, 
and aspects or elements of freedom, in combina- 
tion ; and at a certain stage in evolution it 
became plain that they could develop better in 
mutually sustaining, and mutually opposing, inde- 
pendence. Consequently a separation t^^iok place 
— part of became inert matter, afeolutely 
controlled by vis a tergo forces, dependent wholly 
on the past and on surroundings ; and part of it 
^came life, with an incipient anticipation of the 
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future, guided by perceptions rather than urged 
hy force, influenced by habits and character 
rather than by external circumstances alone, and 
possessing naicent power of self-determination 
and choice. 

Through this subdivision or bifurcation, re- 
garded from a human point of view, part might 
be said to have become elevated in the scale of 
existence and part degraded ; the degradation 
serving a useful purpose and being justified, just 
as the degradation of energy is frequently justified, 
— the degradation of some often elevates the 
rest, — since thereby an instrument, a vehicle, a 
staircase was provided, steps on which the other 
portion could rise to higher things. 

For by separation of the two entities or con- 
stituents of the universe, freedom and mechanism, 
an arena of conflict and struggle and effort was 
provided ; and the result was that vigorous vitality 
appeared in the universe, — it has appeared at 
least on this planet, — an output far more profit- 
able, of far greater value, than the dead level 
of inactivity and beatific torpor which might 
otherwise have been the sole representative of 
Existence Life, with all its potentialities, both 
of sufr«?i#ig and of enjoyment, came into being, 
and has continued to interact with and incarnate 
itself in matter ever since; making use of its 
many advantages, overcoming its many defe^'^'" 
3 
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obstructed and defeated by its passive resistance, 
yet coercing it into works of art, stimulating itself 
always to greater and higher effort to overcome 
inherent difficulties, and to realize, sooner or later, 
some of its own far distant ideals. 

To sustain such a thesis, or to hold even 
tentatively such- a position, we must admit 
Evolution to be a great reality, and Time an 
entity of profound significance. For progress 
must really depend on Duration ; and the 
condition of things in the far past must have 
been inferior, as a whole, to conditions which 
subsist to-day. 

If it be asked how such a notion can be 
reconciled with the idea of Eternity, the only 
reconciliation I can suggest lies in the conception 
of possible alternations of phase, extending over 
vast regions of space and through great tracts of 
time. For it is conspicuously true that apparent 
waste and long periods of preparation — lavish 
provision for ultimate ends — are not eschewed 
by Nature. 

To illustrate the meaning of phase-alternation 
in this connection, the alternation of summer and 
winter will serve. To an organism livirag only in 
the spring, the world would seem bursufiee^ with 
youth and hope, an era of rising sap and expec- 
tation ; to an organism living only in the autumn, 
<r^)^-maturity, decay, and despair would be the 
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dominant feature. But, to creatures whose life 
is. long enough, both phases are welcome, and are 
recognized as parts of a larger plan. 

Just as the planet has gone through millennia 
of development, ages before a human race made 
any signs of appearing, so, without any knowledge 
of what is happening elsewhere, we may surmise 
that this region of space known to us has been 
evolved on fairly terrestrial lines, or on lines not 
utterly discordant, during this present vast era, 
of say a billion centuries. But what has happened 
to it at epochs so remote that imagination 
boggles at the conception of them, who is to 
say? Similarly, we know nothing of what is 
happening in the unimaginable depths of space, 
beyond the range of the most powerful telescope 
and most sensitive photographic plate. The 
process of evolution, in some of its many possible 
forms, cannot be limited to our portion of time 
and space alone; it may have gone through 
many phases in its majestic transformations, and 
may have achieved unknown and inconceivable 
results. 

Speculation beyond our limits of time and 
space seeijs hardly likely to be fruitful — is not 
really tegftimate save as a warning against a 
narrow view: its only merit lies in suggesting 
such an enlargement of scope as to remind 
ourselves that not even by so novel a conception 
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as the common ancestry of mmd and matter— 
not even by discovering the nature of the un- 
known ;r, and recognizing the Cause which may 
havCv guided and be still guiding. the special phase 
of evolution which moulds us and which we can 
dimly contemplate — not even so can we presume 
to be engaged in formulating any valid concep- 
tion of the Ultimate, Omnipresent, Dominating, 
Eternal Influence, the Nameless, worshipped 
under a thousand names, and here best referred 
to in reverent silence as I AM. 

What we can study in the highest Philosophy 
must really be as limited as that which we can 
study in the highest Science. Data there must 
be, boundaries and terminology there must be, 
to make things tractable or ideas expressible. 
The data of one branch of science are sometimes 
the objects scrutinized by another. The data of 
the Biologist are cells and nuclei and protoplasm. 
The data of Chemistry are atoms and molecules 
and forces of affinity. The data of Physics are 
matter and energy, ether and motion. The data 
of Philosophy are Space and Time, Mind and 
Matter, Life and Consciousness ; and its problems 
concern their interrelation. The solutS^n of these 
problems distant as that solution no’\)^>&eems — 
will leave plenty more unsolved. A fair com- 
prehension of the nature of life, and the way it 
able to interact with matter, must surely be 
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within our human grasp. We are not near it 
yet, but the effort to reach it is worth while. 

GUIDANCE OF ENERGY 

The crux, the essential puzzle to be faced, 
comes out very clearly in Mr. Balfour’s article. 
As M. Bergson has truly said, life utilizes solar 
energy to store organic explosives, and then pulls 
a trigger, a frictionless easy trigger, that requires 
only a nearly infinitesimal force. That is indeed 
a not unusual way of formulating its function, 
except among those who try to consider that life 
is itself a form of energy. But, says Mr. Balfour, 
to pull even a hair trigger some force is required, 
no matter how small. How is life or mind to 
exert force on matter? By what process is a 
mental idea translated into terms of physical 
motion? It is not enough that in organic life 
accumulated energy is released. ‘‘ What is really 
essential,” says Mr. Balfour, “is the manner of 
its release. If the release is effected by pure 
mechanism, fate still reigns supreme.” 

M. Bergson says that Life is 
“ something which avails itself of a certain 
elasticity In matter — ^slight in amount as this 
probabl^f^ — and turns it to the profit of liberty 
by stealing into whatever infinitesimal fraction ot 
indetermination that inert matter may present.” 

I confess I cannot myself take refuge in tl^i 
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supposed slight indetermination of matter, this 
slight inaccuracy in the laws of physics. When 
we really find the key, its efficacy will depend not 
on any peculiarity or inadvertence^ to be excused 
by reason of its smallness, but on some satis- 
factory and complete subservience to vital action 
potentially existing in and displayed by sufficiently 
complex organic molecules. 

The interaction of mind and matter is a real 
and ancient puzzle. The brain and nervous 
system evidently constitute the mechanism by 
which it is accomplished, but the theory of the 
process is as yet incomplete — whether the result 
is purposed movement, or the translation of air- 
waves or ether-tremors -into sensation of sound 
of definite pitch or light of definite colour. The 
transition from mind to matter, and vice versa^ is 
an affair of everyday experience, but it is not 
understood. 

There is nothing surprising in that, nothing 
that ought to tempt us to deny the existence of 
mind and take refuge in materialistic monism ; it 
is stupid to deny merely because we do not 
understand. The much simpler occurrence of the 
fall of an apple is not understood either^, Newton 
knew that well enough; and though n^«applied 
it to astronomy, he never explained gravitation 
itself. Its nature remains unknown. This 
1, however, is quite thinkable; it can be 
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definitely formulated — at least by those who 
admit the existence of an Ether — and by some 
is thought to be beginning to show signs of being 
tractable by season, even if not yet by experi- 
ment ; while the other problem, the interrelation 
between mind and matter, is still excessively 
obscure. 

My own view is that life does not exert force 
— not even the most microscopic force — and 
certainly does not supply energy ; that the whole 
of its control over muscular movements is what is 
involved in the terms “ aim ” and “ timing ” ; that 
it utilizes the spontaneous activities and processes 
of nature, and determines occasionally when they 
shall occur and for how long they shall be re- 
tarded. It can water one plot of ground and 
screen the sun from another. 

Much guidance may be exercised by mere 
adjustment of relative phase in any pair of syn- 
chronous alternations which are already going on. 
Imagine an intermittent mountain-stream near 
a watershed above the Engadine, and let it work 
a synchronously oscillating sluice-valve. By 
merely adjusting the phase of its oscillations, 
the wh<^e stream might be transmitted to the 
Danube or the whole might be deflected into the 
Rhine. 

By coupled alternation of phase, I signify 
such concordance or discordance between ^o 
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rhythmical processes as shall combine them either 
for acceleration and advance, or for regress and 
retardation. For instance, to a physicist, the 
electric and the magnetic cons^tuents of an 
electro-magnetic wave is a well-known case ; but 
a simple example is the slide valve and piston of 
a steam-engine. They are usually in accelerative 
or adjuvant phase, but by throwing them out of 
step the engine may be stopped or it may be 
reversed. Such readjustment may be brought 
about by the machine’s own energy, and may be 
done either automatically or in response to an 
intelligent arrangement or act of will. 

What, then, I want to suggest is, that the 
special changes produced in matter by will and 
intelligence are explicable by a process of timing 
— a process adapted to the directing of energy, ^ 
quite independent of any alteration in its amount, 
and without any interference with — indeed with 
full assistance from — the laws of physics. The 
cells of the brain are presumably not stagnant 
until the will acts on them^: the cells of a living 
body must be as active as atoms of radium. 
Energetic instability of structure is essential to 
protoplasmic molecules. Withdraw the controlling 
influence of life, and they speedily work*^avoc 
and devastation. 

Illustrations abound. A pointsman may pull 

^ver over at the wrong moment and send 
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a train to destruction, or at the right moment and 
send its passengers to their homes. They depend 
on the man’s good will, and are safe until by 
habit or wearifiess his actions become mechanical, 
and one day mistaken. With insufficient food, it 
is true, he may not be able to act at all ; but it is 
not his lack of energy that has to be inquired 
into in case of an accident, but its misdirection — 
the use he has made of it. The right lever, at 
the right time, is the essential thing. 

Thus it is that a gun is aimed and fired by 
a sportsman. All the energy is in the powder 
and the man’s breakfast. He determines what 
shall be done with it, and brings about a desired 
extinction of life. In a cannonade, just as much 
energy and mental activity are needed to aim 
and fire at a friend as at a foe ; the nicety of this 
difference is not physical at all. Whether a bill 
is read now or this day six months is all the same 
as regards the work of reading, but not all the 
same as regards the bill, and perhaps not all the 
same to the nation. Liberation of the energy of 
compressed air can be so timed by an organist as 
to re-a waken the thoughts of Bach. 

All tfijs can be admitted, and yet the question 
will retrain — How does man pull the lever or 
press the key? How do I move any muscle 
of my body by an act of will? Physics and 
Physiology are expected to explain the whole^f 
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the material circumstances, both outside and 
inside my body ; and roughly speaking they 
succeed in doing so; but neither will explain, 
nor does Psychology explain, haw the mental 
idea translated itself into the necessary brain-celb 
stimulus and nerve-impulse. There let us leave 
that problem at present, and enter on a new one ; 
for the problem of the interaction of mind and 
matter is not yet solved. 

TELEOLOGY 

“ Inert matter,” says M. Bergson, “ is subject to 
mathematical necessity; but with the coming of 
.*fe we see the appearance of indetermination. 
A living being, no matter how simple, is a 
reservoir of indetermination and unforeseeability, 
a reservoir of possible actions, or, in a word, of 
choice. And in it, too, we find that faculty of 
imagining future eventualities (or, speaking more 
generally, of anticipating the future), and at the 
same time of storing up the past for that purpose, 
which is the faculty of consciousness.” 

No differences arise between the authors on 
this latter contention. They both agree practic- 
ally as to freedom ; but a divergence begins with 
respect to the ideas of ultimate aim^ and of 
control by the future — the question of teleology 
and far-reaching design. Mn Balfour says that 
M. Bergson 

“ to teleology only less than to mechanical 
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determinism. And, if I understand him aright, 
the vital impulse has no goal more definite than 
that of acquiring an ever-fuller volume of free 
creative activity.” 

Well, but that is a good enough goal, a real end 
in view, a sufficiently controlling and stimulating 
impulse. Is it not the goal of every great artist ? 
The teleology suggested by Mr. Balfouris simile 
of a river is an external teleology — control by 
external forces. Although said to “press ever 
towards the sea,” a river is not really making 
“free endeavour” towards a goal, it is merely 
driven by the slope of its bed along a permanent 
channel to a fixed destination : while a flood or 
an eruption of lava takes the path of least re- 
sistance with no aim at all. But M. Bergson is 
appealing for what may be called an immanent 
teleology ; and the simile he employs, for some- 
thing working in the dark yet not without ultimate 
aim, is a tunnel : — 

“the image of a current of consciousness which 
flows down into matter as into a tunnel, which 
endeavours to advance, which makes efforts on 
every si^e, thus digging galleries, most of which 
are stopped by a rock that is too hard, but which, 
in one "direction at least, prove possible to follow 
to the end, and break out into the light once 
more.” 

Why should it do this ? asks Mr. Balfour, why 
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should consciousness immerse itself in matter? 
Why have anything to do with matter? Well, 
let us consider what it is that consciousness is 
striving for» If it be thought that#* its aim is to 
inoculate matter with its own freedom, and that 
it is smitten with failure in so far as “a huge 
mass of matter remains what it has always been 
— the undisputed realm of lifeless determinism ” — 
an entire misunderstanding is exhibited. The 
aim of life and consciousness is self-development, 
not the development of matter; the aim is to 
bring into full activity every fibre of our being. 
“Never, most equal sisters," writes Ben Jonson in 
his dedication of Volpone to the two Universities, 
“had any man a wit so presently excellent as 
that it could raise itself; but there must come 
both matter, occasion, commenders, and favourers 
to it.” Matter is a means to that end ; it is used 
in the process and discarded, and remains as it 
was before. 

Matter has provoked effort and rendered it 
possible. Force cannot be exerted where there 
is no resistance; you cannot give a violent push 
to a floating feather. The fruitless violence of 
“missing the globe” is a familiar and wasteful 
expenditure of energy in a. well-known " game. 
The ball must obstruct the club to just the right 
amount in order to yield any satisfaction to the 
player. 
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So the very inertia and obstructiveness of 
matter, the resistances which it offers to the 
realization of ideals, contribute to the develop- 
ment of incarnate consciousness, and enable it to 
rise in the scale of existence. 

“ The thought which is only thought, the work 
of art which is only in the conceptual state, the 
poem which is only a dream, costs as yet no 
effort: what requires an effort is the material 
realization of the poem in words, of the artistic 
conception in a statue or a picture. This effort 
is painful, it may be very painful ; and yet, whilst 
making it, we feel that it is as precious as, and 
perhaps more precious than, the work it results 
in ; because, thanks to it, we have drawn from 
ourselves not only all that was there, but more 
than was there: we have raised ourselves above 
ourselves.” 

That is the aim of the whole process, and that 
is how matter, by its very inertness, can contribute 
to the result ; its very necessity makes of organized 
matter an instrument of liberty ; and the fact that 
there has been a real aim all the time is proved 
by the sense of joy which follows its accomplish- 
ment And surely joy is felt also during the 
effort, and is an indication of right progress and 
good work. 

Values must truly be taken into account, as 
Mr. Balfour says, but such efforts are surely ^ot 
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aimless. There is no ignorance or uncertainty as 
to the desired goal, though there is contingency 
as to its being reached in any attempted direction ; 
and there is always a danger lest«the current of 
consciousness shall be ensnared by association 
with matter, enfolded and converted to its own 
automatism, as M. Bergson expresses it, and 
lulled into its own unconsciousness. In the 
vegetable kingdom this has happened, and in the 
animal kingdom there is constant risk of like 
degeneration. Hence genuine anxiety may be 
felt by Higher Powers, and constant help given 
fr.'.m instant to instant, in the effort to shape our 
rough-hewn ends and carry out as far as possible 
a pre-conccived plan. Absence of complete pre- 
destination is not the same as absence of plan ; 
a desired goal is not identical with a destined goal 
— a chess player is in no doubt on that score ; 
and moderate and interesting and stimulating 
contingency is quite consistent with pursuit of a 
longed-for and eagerly expected end. “Journeys 
end in lovers meeting,” but there may be many 
accidents by the way. 

Complete Indifference as to final result would 
be irrational and absurd, and cannot be admitted 
for a moment by any creatures who have risen 
to the knowledge of what foresight and love and 
benevolence are. On the other hand, complete 
pa^ive Security as to result would likewise savour 
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too much of mere inert mechanism, and would 
be quite inconsistent with the spirit and meaning 
of life. We must surely feel that the whole is 
striving together towards some end. Organisms 
are known to help each other — mother-love is 
a blessed reality — ^why should we draw a line and 
exclude such attributes from the heights of 
existence ? 

There is plenty of room for guidance, amid the 
laws of physics ; and the effort need not be a 
blind effort, save perhaps to the particular organ- 
ism which is struggling with its difficulties and 
finding that its best course is to do the duty 
nearest and have faith. Supervision and assist- 
ance may be realities, and yet the struggle may 
be a real one, involving uncertainty as to measure 
of success, and real risk of failure. The path to 
be followed need not be laid down like a line of 
rails, nor need the precise form of the destination 
be pre-determined. 

Evolutionary progress is not like a river-bed, 
flowing in a predestined channel; nor is it like 
the march of the land-crabs in inexorable straight 
lines over and through every obstacle and danger ; 
no, but if is like an Anabasis. Each marching 
day so par asangs^ so many stadia^ halts of 

given duration by the way, natives questioned, 
hostilities avoided, difficulties overcome; and at 
length the sea which washes the shores of the 
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homeland is sighted, with the bursting forth of 
shouts of joy. 

To maintain a rational conception of teleology, 
M. Bergson warns us, we must beware the analogy 
of mechanical construction to a design. The 
“ artificer ” notion must be got rid of, not only as 
regards the workshop, but as regards the drawing- 
office. The real kind of teleology is difficult to 
conceive, and we may often overpress an analogy. 
Very likely 1 Why should it not be difficult for 
us to understand the mode of working of higher 
intelligence ? We are constitutionally hampered 
by our purely mobile conception of power and 
activity. We ourselves are limited to movement 
of objects ; so far as the external world is con- 
cerned, we put things together and trust to their 
inherent properties ; but Life is working the 
Inherent properties themselves. We place an egg 
in an incubator and a chicken results. Nature or 
life works in a totally different way from us : it 
does not directly move things at all, though it 
may cause them to move each other, and it 
achieves portentous results. 

We perceive this best in cases of instinct, or of 
such unconscious processes as those toVhich we 
owe the growth and sustenance of our own bodies. 
It is easy to illustrate the futility of intelligence 
as compared with the unconscious activity of an 
organism. When we seek to do things by our 
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brain and muscle alone, how limited our scope, 
how helpless we are; how much more powerful 
is our instinct — instinct of ail grades, rising to 
the instinct of ^genius ! Compare the futility of 
a dog’s parlour-tricks with the superhuman skill 
of a sheep-dog or a bloodhound, yes, or a carrier 
pigeon. So it is with all our highest functions — 
the best of them are semiconsciously performed. 
Who, by taking thought, can write a great poem 
or paint a great picture if the gift is not born in 
him ? To manufacture a new human being is an 
impossible task ; but hand the problem over to 
life, and it is absurdly easy. And even our most 
intellectual senses — how saturated they are with 
instinct I Take vision. The retina has a pattern 
of ether- tremors focussed upon its rods and 
cones, and from the distribution of that mosaic 
of sensation a whole landscape is perceived — 
it cannot be said to be “ inferred.” Ordinary 
sight is not an affair of intellect, any more 
than the intellect of the newly-hatched chick 
enables it to descry and peck at a seed. We 
are still far more dependent on intuition than 
on reason. 

The suBliminal super-consciousness, to which 
in our highest state we attain access, is not to be 
confused with the dull narcotic influence of matter. 
The rapt inspired mood of the poet is furthest 
removed from enslavement by matter, and the 
4 
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unconsciousness to material surroundings thus 
experienced is “ utter clearness ” of pure thought, 

'•'and thro’ loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matcsh’d with ours 
Were Sun to spark.” 

Is there not more fundamental Freedom, also, 
about instinct than about intelligence ? Birds are 
proverbially free, but so are most animals — even 
insects. Few working men are as free as the 
working bee. It can take up its work at any 
stage, and pass from one cell to another doing 
a little job at each. If no wax is provided it sets 
to work to make some. If wax is supplied it 
begins by moulding it If it is partially moulded 
or stamped out into incipient cells, it draws out 
the walls and completes them. If ready-made 
cells are introduced into a hive, the bee saves all 
this preliminary labour and begins to fill them* 
gathering its honey from where it will. 

Yet there is clearly an aim in all this, 
and life is always subject to its own laws. 
There is a controlling entity in a seed whereby 
the same product results, no matter amid what 
surroundings. If an acorn can grow at all, an 
oak results. 

There is thus a “ finalism ” even about life, but 
it is not Leibnitzian finalism, it is not “radical 
finalism,” as Bergson calls it. That was the kind 
Qf teleology to which he was obiecting, not the 
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kind for which Balfour is pleading, and which 
I feel reasonably sure IM. Bergson would heartily 
concede. If not, we shall hear in due time: and 
of course he is »ot responsible for any misrepre- 
sentation or modification of his meaning, w^hich I 
may have occasionally assumed to be more like 
my own than it is. [M. Bergson has written 
approving my presentation of his views, in general 
terms.] 

It is the trace of mechanism lingering in 
mechanical finalism that Bergson objects to. 
Both mechanism and finalism are standpoints, 
so he contends, to which the human mind has 
been led by considering the work of men. We 
must get beyond both points of view. A work- 
man, he says, 

‘i proceeds by the assemblage of parts, with a 
view to the realization of an idea or the imita- 
tion of a model. Mechanism, here, reproaches 
finalism with its anthropomorphic character, and 
rightly. But it fails to see that itself proceeds 
according to this method — somewhat mutilated I 
True, it has got rid of the end pursued or the 
ideal model. But it also holds that nature has 
worked like a human being by bringing parts 
together, while a mere glance at the development 
of an embryo shows that life goes _ 

a very different way. Life does no^^^^d^yhe 
association and addition of elemen]0mt*dif ^dissocia- 
tion and division!^ 
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The universe, as we perceive it, does not set to 
work after our conscious manner and put things 
together to a design — no ; but that is no adequate 
reason for denying an aim, a supsr-consciousness, 
and an ultimate goal. 

Yet, though there must be a plan, it is a 
plan impossible to formulate; for 

“Evolution creates, as it goes on, not only the 
forms of life, but the ideas that will enable the in- 
tellect to understand it, the terms which will serve 
to express it. Its future, therefore, overflows its 
present, and cannot be sketched out therein in 
idea .” — {Creative Evolution^ p. io8). 

Whether the ancient appearance of incon- 
sistency between freedom and foreknowledge can 
thus be removed, whether sequence and duration 
can ever be resolved by some lofty apotheosis 
into an equivalent simultaneity, whether complete 
and absolute foreknowledge — based on thorough 
acquaintance with the character of every creature 
at every instant — can be evaded, or need be 
evaded, by relegating such ultimate perception 
solely to an existence so high as to be incon- 
ceivable — far above the proximate agents and 
controllers of this present scheme — all this is 
more than doubtful ; but, for my own part, I am 
impressed with two things — first, with the reality 
and activity of powerful but not almighty helpers, 
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to whom in some direct and proximate sense we 
we owe guidance and management and reasonable 
control ; and next, with the fearful majesty of still 
higher aspects oF the universe, culminating in an 
immanent Unity which transcends our utmost 
possibility of thought. 



IV 

HUXLEY ON MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE^ 

^]^ORTY years ago the position of scientific 
studies was not so firmly established as it 
is to-day, and a conflict was necessary to secure 
their general recognition. The forces of obscurant- 
ism and of free and easy dogmatism were arrayed 
against them ; and, just as in former centuries 
astronomy, and in more recent times geology, so 
in our own lifetime biology, has had to offer a 
harsh and fighting front, lest its progress be 
impeded by the hostility born of preconceived 
opinions, and by the bigotry of self-appointed 
guardians of conservative views. 

The man who probably did as much as any to 
fight the battle of science in the nineteenth 
century, and secure the victory for free inquiry 
and progressive knowledge, is Thomas Henry 
Huxley ; and it is an interesting fact that already 
the lapse of time is making it possible to bring 
his writings in cheap form to the notice of a 

^ An Introduction to a volume in Dent’s Library. 
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multitude of interested readers. The pugnacious 
attitude, however, which, forty years ago, was 
appropriate, has become a little antique now ; the 
conflict is not indeed over, but it has either totally 
shifted its ground, or is continued on the old 
battlefield chiefly by survivors, and by a few com- 
placent zealots of a younger generation who have 
been brought up in the old spirit 

The truths of materialism now run but little 
risk of being denied or ignored, they run perhaps 
some danger of being exaggerated. Brilliantly 
true and successful in their own territory, they are 
occasionally pushed by enthusiastic disciples over 
the frontier line into regions where they can do 
nothing but break down. As if enthusiastic 
worshippers of motor-cars, proud of their perform- 
ance on the good roads of France, should take 
them over into the Sahara or essay them on a 
Polar expedition. 

That represents the mistake which, in modern 
times, by careless thinkers, is being made. They 
tend to press the materialistic statements and 
scientific doctrines of a great man like Huxley, as 
if they v^ere co-extensive with all existence. This 
is not really a widening of the materialistic aspect 
of things, it is a cramping of everything else ; it is 
an attempt to limit the universe to one of its 
aspects. 

But the mistake is not made solely, nor even 
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chiefly, by those eager disciples who are pursuing 
the delusive gleam of a materialistic philosophy 
— for these there is hope ; to attempt is a 
healthy exercise, and they wilkfind out their 
mistake in time; but the mistake is also made 
by those who are specially impressed with the 
spiritual side of things, who so delight to see 
guidance and management everywhere, that they 
wish to blind their eyes to the very mechanism 
whereby it is accomplished. They think that 
those who point out and earnestly study the 
mechanism are undermining the foundations of 
faith. Nothing of the kind. A traveller in the 
deck-cabin of an Atlantic liner may prefer to 
ignore the engines and the firemen, and all the 
machinery and toil which is urging him luxuriously 
forward over the waves in the sunshine ; he may 
try to imagine that he is on a sailing vessel pro- 
pelled by the free air of heaven alone ; but there 
is just as much utilization of natural forces to a 
desired end in one case of navigation as in the 
other, and every detail of the steamship, down to 
the last drop of sweat from a fireman’s grimy 
body, is an undeniable reality. 

r 

There are people who still resent the conclu- 
sions of biology as to man’s place in nature, and 
try to counteract them ; but, as the late Professor 
Ritchie said {Philosophical Studies^ p. 24) : — 

“It is a mistake, which has constantly been 
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made in the past by those who are anxious for the 
spiritual interests of man, to interfere with the 
changes which are going on in scientific concep- 
tions. Such ini^rference has always ended in the 
defeat of the supporters of the quasi-scientific 
doctrines which the growing science of the time 
has discarded Theology interfered with Galileo, 
and gained nothing in the end by its interference. 
Astronomy, geology, biology, anthropoiog}’', 
historical criticism, have at different periods 
raised alarm in the minds of those who dread a 
materialistic view of man’s nature ; and with the 
very best intentions they have tried to fight the 
supposed enemy on his own ground, eagerly wel- 
coming, for instance, every sign of disagreement 
between Darwinians and Lamarckians, or every 
dispute between different schools of historical 
critics, as if the spiritual well-being of mankind 
were bound up with the scientific beliefs of the 
seventeenth, or even earlier, century, as if, e.g.y it 
made all the difference in man’s spiritual nature 
whether he was made directly out of inorganic 
dust or slowly ascended from lower organic forms. 
These are questions that must be settled by 
specialists. On the other hand, philosophic 
criticism is in place when the scientific specialist 
begins to^ dogmatize about the universe as a 
whole, when he speaks, for example, as if an 
accurate narrative of the various steps by which 
the lower forms of life have passed into the higher 
was a sufficient explanation to us of the mystery 
of existence.” 
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Let it be understood, therefore, that science is 
one thing, and philosophy another: that science 
most properly concerns itself with matter and 
motion, and reduces phenomena, ^ far as it can, to 
mechanism. The more successfully it does that, 
the more it fulfils its end and aim. But when, on 
the strength of that achievement, it seeks to 
blossom into a philosophy, when it endeavours 
to conclude that its scope is complete and alb 
inclusive, that nothing exists in the universe but 
mechanism, and that the aspect of things from a 
scientific point of view is their only aspect, — then 
it is becoming narrow and bigoted and deserving 
of rebuke. Such rebuke it received from Huxley, 
such rebuke it will always receive from scientific 
men who realize properly the magnitude of 
existence and the vast potentialities of the 
universe. 

Our opportunities of exploration are good as far 
as they go, but they are not extensive ; we live as 
it were in the mortar of one of the stones of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; and yet so assiduously have 
we cultivated our faculties that we can trace 
something of the outline of the whole design and 
have begun to realize the plan of the building — a 
surprising feat for insects of limited faculty. And 
— continuing the parable — two schools of thought 
have arisen : one saying that it was conceived in 
the mind of an architect and designed and built 
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wholly by him, the other saying that it was put 
together stone by stone in accordance with the 
laws of mechanics and physics. Both statements 
are true ; and Those that emphasize the latter are 
not thereby denying the existence of Christopher 
Wren, though to the unwise enthusiasts on the 
side of design they may appear to be doing so. 
Each side is stating a truth, but neither side is 
stating the whole truth. Nor should we find it 
easy with all our efforts to state the whole truth 
exhaustively, even about such a thing as that. 
Those who deny any side of truth are to that 
extent unbelievers, and Huxley was righteously 
indignant with those short-sighted bigots who 
blasphemed against that aspect of divine truth 
which had been specially revealed to him. This 
is what he lived to preach, and to this he was 
faithful to the uttermost. 

Let him be thought of as a devotee of truth, 
and a student of the more materialistic side of 
things, but never let him be thought of as a 
philosophical materialist or as one who abounded 
in cheap negations. 

The objection which it is necessary to express 
concerning Materialism as a complete system is 
based not on its assertions but on its negations. 
In so far as it makes positive assertions, embody- 
ing the result of scientific discovery and even of 
scientific speculation based thereupon, there is no 
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fault to find with it ; but when, on the strength of 
that, it sets up to be a philosophy of the universe — 
all-inclusive, therefore, and shutting out a number of 
truths otherwise perceived, or which^appeal to other 
faculties, or which are equally true and are not 
really contradictory of legitimately materialistic 
statements — then it is that its insufficiency and 
narrowness have to be displayed. As Professor 
Ritchie said : “ The * legitimate materialism of 
the sciences’ simply means temporary and con- 
venient abstraction from the cognitive conditions 
under which there are * facts’ or ‘objects’ for us 
at all; it is ‘dogmatic materialism’ which is 
metaphysics of the bad sort” 

It will be probably instructive, and it may 
be sufficient, if I show that two great leaders in 
scientific thought (one the greatest of all men of 
science who have yet lived), though well aware 
of much that could be said positively on the 
materialistic side, and very willing to admit or 
even to extend the province of science or exact 
knowledge to the uttermost, yet were very far 
from being philosophic materialists or from 
imagining that other modes of regarding the 
universe were thereby excluded. 

Great leaders of thought, in fact, are not 
accustomed to take a narrow view of existence, or 
to suppose that one mode of regarding it, or one 
set of formulae expressing it, can possibly be 
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sufficient and complete. Even a sheet of paper 
has two sides : a terrestrial globe presents different 
aspects from different points of view ; a crystal has 
a variety of facets ; and the totality of existence 
is not likely to be more simple than any of these 
— is not likely to be readily expressible in any 
form of words, or to be thoroughly conceivable by 
any human mind. 

It may be well to remember that Sir Isaac 
Newton was a Theist of the most pronounced and 
thorough conviction, although he had a great deal 
to do with the reduction of the major Cosmos to 
mechanics, ie. with its explanation by the 
elaborated machinery of simple forces; and he 
conceived it possible that, in the progress of 
science, this process of reduction to mechanics 
would continue till it embraced nearly all the 
phenomena of nature. (See extract below.) 
That, indeed, has been the effort of science ever 
since, and therein lies the legitimate basis for 
materialistic statements, though not for a material- 
istic philosophy. 

The following sound remarks concerning 
Newton are taken from Huxley’s Hume, page 
246: — 

“ Newton demonstrated all the host of heaven 
to be but the elements of a vast mechanism, 
regulated by the same laws as those which 
express the falling of a stone to the ground. 
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There is a passage in the preface to the first 
edition of the Principia which shows that Newton 
was penetrated, as completely as Descartes, with 
the belief that all the phenomena of nature are 
expressible in terms of matter ancf motion : — 

“‘Would that the rest of the phenomena of 
nature could be deduced by a like kind of reason- 
ing from mechanical principles. For many cir- 
cumstances lead me to suspect that all these 
phenomena may depend upon certain forces, in 
virtue of which the particles of bodies, by causes 
not yet known, are either mutually- impelled 
against one another, and cohere into regular 
figures, or repel and recede from one another; 
which forces being unknown, philosophers have as 
yet explored nature in vain. But I hope that, 
either by this method of philosophizing, or by some 
other and better, the principles here laid down 
may throw some light upon the matter.’” — 
Extract from Newton’s Principia. 

Here is a full-blown anticipation of an intel- 
ligible exposition of the universe in terms of 
matter and force — the substantial basis of what 
smaller men call materialism and develop into 
what they consider to be a materialistic philosophy. 
But for this latter scheme there is no justification ; 
and Professor Huxley himself, who is commonly 
spoken of by half-informed people as if he were a 
philosophic materialist, was really nothing of the 
kind; for although, like Newton, fully imbued 
with the mechanical doctrine, and of course far 
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better informed concerning the biological depart- 
ments of nature, and the discoveries which have 
in the last century been made, — and though he 
rightly regarded, it as his mission to make the 
scientific point of view clear to his benighted 
contemporaries, and was full of enthusiasm for 
the facts on which materialists take their stand, — 
he saw clearly that these alone were insufficient 
for a philosophy. The following extracts- from 
the Hume volume will show that he entirely 
repudiated materialism as a satisfactory or com- 
plete philosophical system, and that he was 
especially severe on gratuitous denials applied to 
provinces beyond our scope : — 

While it is the summit of human wisdom to 
learn the limit of our faculties, it may be wise to 
j'ecollect that we have no more right to make 
denials, than to put forth affirmatives, about what 
lies beyond that limit. Whether either mind or 
matter has a ‘substance’ or not, is a problem 
which we are incompetent to discuss : and it is just 
as likely that the common notions upon the subject 
should be correct as any others. . . . ‘ The same 
principles which, at first view, lead to scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point, bring men back to 
common sense’” (p. 282). 

“Moreover, the ultimate forms of existence 
which we distinguish in our little speck of the 
universe are, possibly, only two out of infinite 
varieties of existence, not only analogous to 
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matter and analogous to mind, but of kinds which 
we are not competent so much as to conceive, — 
in the midst of which, indeed, we might be set 
down, with no more notion of wh^t was about us, 
than the worm in a flower-pot, on a London 
balcony, has of the life of the great city” (p. 286). 

And again, on pages 251 and 279 : — 

“ It is worth any amount of trouble to . . . 
know by one’s own knowledge the great truth 
, . , that the honest and rigorous following up of 
argument which leads us to ‘ materialism ’ inevit- 
ably carries us beyond it” 

“To sum up. If the materialist affirms that 
the universe and all its phenomena are resolvable 
into matter and motion, Berkeley replies, True ; 
but what you call matter and motion are known 
to us only as forms of consciousness ; their being 
is to be conceived or known ; and the existence of 
a state of consciousness apart from a thinkings 
mind is a contradiction in terms. 

“ I conceive that this reasoning is irrefragable. 
And therefore, if I were obliged to choose 
between absolute materialism and absolute ideal- 
ism, I should feel compelled to accept the latter 
alternative” 

Let the jubilant but uninstructed and com- 
paratively ignorant amateur materialist therefore 
beware, and bethink himself twice or even thrice 
before he conceives that he understands the 
universe, and is competent to pour scorn upon the 
intuitions and perceptions of great men in what 
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may be to him alien regions of thought and 
experience. 

Let him explain, if he can, what he means by 
his own identit»or the identity of any thinking 
or living being, which at different times consists 
of a totally different set of material particles. 
Something there clearly is which confers personal 
identity and constitutes an individual: it is a 
property characteristic of every form of life, even 
the humblest; but it is not yet explained or 
understood, and it is no answer to assert gratuit- 
ously that there is some fundamental substance 
or material basis on which that identity depends, 
any more than it is an explanation to say that it 
depends upon a soul. These are all forms of 
words. As Hume says, quoted by Huxley with 
approval, in the work already cited, page 1 94 ; — 

“ It is impossible to attach any definite meaning; 
to the word ‘ substance/ when employed for the: 
hypothetical substratum of soul and matter. . . .. 
If it be said that our personal identity requires the 
assumption of a substance which remains the 
same while the accidents of perception shift and 
change, the question arises, What is meant by 
personal identity ? . . . A plant or an animal, in 
the course of its existence, from the condition of 
an egg or seed to the end of life, remains the 
same neither in form, nor in structure, nor in the 
matter of which it is composed : every attribute it 
possesses is constantly changing, and yet we say 
5 
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that it is always one and the same individual ” 

(p. 197). 

And in his own preface to the Hume volume 
Huxley expresses himself forcibly thus — equally 
antagonistic as was his wont to both ostensible 
friend and ostensible foe, as soon as they got oft 
what he considered the straight path : — 

“That which it may be well for us not to 
forget is, that the first-recorded judicial murder 
of a scientific thinker [Socrates] was compassed 
and effected, not by a despot, nor by priests, but 
was brought about by eloquent demagogues. . . , 
Clear knowledge of what one does not know is 
just as important as knowing what one does 
know. . . . 

The development of exact natural knowledge 
in all its vast range, from physics to history and 
criticism, is the consequence of the working out, 
in this province, of the resolution to ‘ take nothing 
for truth without clear knowledge that it is such ’ ; 
to consider all beliefs open to criticism ; to regard 
the value of authority as neither greater nor less, 
than as much as it can prove itself to be worth. 
The modern spirit is not the spirit ‘ which always 
denies,’ delighting only in destruction ; still less is 
it that which builds castles in the air |:ather than 
not construct ; it is that spirit which works and 
will work ‘ without haste and without rest,’ gather- 
ing harvest after harvest of truth into its barns, 
and devouring error with unquenchable fire ” 
(p. viii). 
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The han^esting of truth is a fairly safe opera- 
tion, for if some falsehood be inadvertently 
harvested along with the grain, we may hope that, 
having a less fbbust and hardy nature, it will 
before long be detected by its decaying odour; 
but the rooting up and devouring of error with 
unquenchable fire is a more dangerous enterprise, 
inasmuch as flames are apt to spread beyond our 
control ; and the lack of infallibility in the selec- 
tion of error may to future generations become 
painfully apparent. The phrase represents a 
good healthy energetic mood, however, and in 
a world liable to become overgrown with weeds 
and choked with refuse, the cleansing work of a 
firebrand may from time to time be a necessity, 
in order that the free wind of heaven and the 
sunlight may once more reach the fertilized 
soil 

But it is unfair to think of Huxley even when 
young as a firebrand, though it is true that he 
was to some extent a man of war, and though the 
fierce and consuming mood is rather more pro- 
minent in his early writings than in his later work. 
A fighting attitude was inevitable forty years 
ago, because then the truths of biology were being 
received with hostility, and the free science and 
philosophy of a later time seemed likely to have a 
poor chance of life. But the world has changed 
or is changing now, the wholesome influences of 
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fire have done their work, and it would be a 
rather barbarous anachronism to apply the same 
agency among the young green shoots of healthy 
learning which are springing uf) in the cleared 
g-round. 



V 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 
STATE ^ 

A n effort towards widening the scope and 
political and professional importance of 
women has been a leading feature of the quiet 
revolution that has been going on for the past 
half century. 

Early memories can recall episodes character- 
istic of the low estimate of women’s intelligence 
and public spirit formed by average people, and 
some of us can also recall memories of the resent- 
ment felt and expressed by women of ability and 
latent power at the occurrence of such episodes. 
Improvement was inevitable; and already a great 
deal has been accomplished. The tone of the 
youthful male is no longer so offensive and 
patronizing as it used to be ; and the eminence 
to which women have attained in certain fields 
of work is recognized by all. The advance is 

^ Partly from a Preface to a volume of collected addresses on the 
subject. 
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likely to continue, for there is still much room 
for improvement, though the unwisdom of some 
of its less eminent but specially energetic sup- 
porters seems likely to cause a presnature reaction. 
Sooner or later, however, a reaction is bound 
to come, and it behoves all who wish the move- 
ment well to pause and consider from time to 
time what it is that they really wish achieved, 
what it is that can be permanently retained in 
accordance with the fullest appreciation of natural 
fact, and when and in what direction the move- 
ment is becoming lawless and in need of curb. 
By such consideration it may be possible to 
diminish the tendency which all enthusiastically 
supported movements exhibit to run into extrava- 
gance in certain directions; whereby a protective 
swing of equal unwisdom and perhaps greater 
deleteriousness is liable to occur in the opposite 
direction ; — of greater deleteriousness, in all 
probability, because like all reactionary move- 
ments it is loaded with the inertia of ancestral 
prejudice. Such dangers can only be avoided 
by wisdom and knowledge and foresight. To 
rush blindly on without regard to past history 
and racial experience, and heedless of dangers 
ahead, is fanatical rather than heroic; it is to 
imitate the activity of the runaway horse which 
brings itself and all connected with it to 
destruction. 
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An attempt, therefore, coolly and dispassion- 
ately to survey the general position, to discuss the 
rational claims which can be made, the admitted 
diversities which must be recognized, and the 
historical and scientific aspect of the whole 
question, is called for in the name of common 
sense, both by those who think the movement 
has already gone far enough and by those who 
wish it to go further. 

People who sympathize largely with the latter 
group may yet recognize certain dangers and 
defects in the system of training at present in 
vogue, and may doubt whether as a preparation 
for life it is the best that can be given. Every 
one must realize that women can perform a 
service to the State more vital, more arduous, 
and therefore more honourable, than any other; 
many believe that their instincts would lead the 
majority of women to fulfil this duty adequately 
and responsibly and heartily, if the State were 
wise enough to free them and educate them for 
its due accomplishment ; and some are impressed 
with the conviction that a right understanding 
of the Jaws of heredity, the management of 
infancy, and the judicious training of childhood, 
would have a more direct and beneficent influence 
on the future of the human race than any other 
reform that is within reach of accomplishment. 

But the whole subject is a large and difficult one, 
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and is full of problems which cannot be solved by 
the intellect alone. To coerce sane people into 
arrangements made in accordance with statistical 
and medical advice alone is quite impracticable, 
and would lead to furious revolt. Besides, even if 
practicable, the attempt would be unwise ; Love 
is a spirit which rises superior to human under- 
standing, and in its majesty affords a surer 
and diviner guide than any law or system. The 
spirit can appear in many disguises, — strict 
justice, public service, organizing energy, social 
work, among others, — and can assume unexpected 
shapes ; already it achieves more than is generally 
recognized, it must ultimately dominate all human 
activity; and when the affairs of the world are 
really controlled in harmony with the spirit of 
Love the millennium will have come. 

Meanwhile the great essential to all sound 
development, among creatures endowed with will 
and purpose and self-control, is freedom — freedom 
to choose a career, freedom to impose self- 
restrictions, freedom to plan and to act — such 
legitimate and balanced freedom, subject to full 
civic responsibility, as was pleaded for^ by John 
Stuart Mill; such removal of external restraints 
and artificial disabilities from women as is now 
seriously demanded and cannot long be withheld. 

So far all may be fairly agreed, but many are 
prepared to go further. Everyone must recognize 
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the splendid work which has been done by women 
in social and educational fields : and it will, I 
believe, come more and more to be recognized 
that in some reSpects women are specially fitted 
for government and for official and municipal life. 
In the highest Office in the kingdom a woman 
has proved pre-eminent, and it is absurd to ad- 
duce disabilities and disqualifications in the face 
of that and other only less brilliant examples. We 
should always mistrust artificial and arbitrary dis- 
qualifications. The simpler and freer our arrange- 
ments can be, the better, and it is a highly artificial 
disqualification to disfranchise property because it 
is owned or occupied by a woman. So long as 
property votes, so long as there is a franchise due 
to ownership or occupation of land or house, so 
Jong the owner or responsible occupier should 
exercise the right, quite irrespective of sex or 
of whether married or single, or of any other 
question not recognized by law as disqualifying 
from full ownership. All such questions are 
merely impertinent — that is to say, beside the 
mark. The vote itself is a trivial affair, but its 
artificial withholding is a gratuitous insult: we 
need not be surprised that the arbitrary with- 
holding of that small function is one that galls 
out of ail proportion to its importance. Let us 
recognize the desirability of doing away with 
artificial obstacles, and giving to everyone a 
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clear field and an equal chance — a fair share in 
education, an open entrance to the professions, 
and a fair and reasonable opportunity of service 
in every direction. For it is a wholesome feature 
of the times that opportunities for public service 
are what are being contended for ; these are the 
privileges now most craved, and it is a sign of 
high civilization that it should be so. By the 
self-sacrificing efforts of many noble women those 
rights of service have been at length largely con- 
ceded, the opportunity most recently granted being 
membership of county and borough councils. 
Ratepayers are now no longer prevented from 
returning whom they will to manage their affairs. 
The progress made towards the freedom and 
recognition of women’s public work during the 
last fifty years has been prodigious : and their 
service to the community in a direction of home 
rule or local administration will surely prove of 
great importance. The future development of 
local self-government will prove the salvation 
of England, if England is to be saved : — it could 
not go on much longer as it has placidly been 
going on of late. The administrative councils of 
counties, and soon, I hope, the Senates of greater 
districts or Provinces, will become dignified 
bodies of supreme capacity for the control of local 
business; thereby liberating Imperial Parliament 
for the attractive, but after all less vital and less 
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pressing, problems of Imperial federation and 
management of half the world. Less vital and 
less pressing, because a nation cannot hope to- 
continue that higli mission unless it is able to set 
its own house in order and manage its own affairs 
in such a way as to satisfy the heart and con- 
science of its best and most intelligent citizens. 



VI 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AUTHORS i 

A WORK of literature is a real work of crea- 
tion. Authors must often have felt that 
their characters had a will of their own, that they 
would not always do what was expected of them, 
that they took the bit between their teeth some- 
times, that they were not puppets. Persons in a 
book or drama ought not to be puppets, and 
should not be “ put back in the box ” ; nor must 
they be forcibly coerced by their creator to a pre- 
destined end independent of their character and 
conduct. If they have been properly created they 
have a real existence of their own, an existence 
for which the author is responsible, and a certain 
amount of free will and independence of action. 

Coercion to a predestined end is bad art. If that 
statement is true it is important. It affects the 
doctrine of predestination. A good work of art 

^ An Address to the Society of Authors in 1909 in special con’ 
nection with a proposed Library censorship, whereby, if any three 
Librarians agreed that a book in course of publication was undesirable, 
It would be forbidden at all circulating libraries. 
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throws light on many problems of existence. 
For instance, the old and fundamental question, 
“ Why is there any pain and sorrow in the world ? ” 
can be answered .from this point of view. For it 
is a familiar fact that pain and sorrow are not 
kept out of a work of art designed and created 
by man. Why not? Why make trouble and 
pain artificially, over and above what inevitably 
exists? Because they are felt to be necessary, 
because they serve a useful end; they rescue 
existence from insipidity, they furnish scope for 
the exercise of human functions, — their endur- 
ance is justified, and felt to be “ worth while.” 

King Lear^ for instance, is a work of pain and 
sorrow and beauty. To achieve the beauty the 
pain was necessary, and its creator thought it 
worth while. He would not have it otherwise, 
"nor would we. So it is in real life. Creation is 
good,” even ‘‘ very good,” but not perfect. We 
are still living amid imperfections ; there is always 
room for improvement. Why is there any im- 
perfection ? Because without it evolution and 
progress, of the high kind which we are prmleged 
to take part in, could not go on. Creation of 
free and responsible beings, who go right not by 
compulsion but because they choose, who move 
forward not because they must but because they 
will, cannot be an easy task — may we not venture 
to say that it must be a strenuous task ? — even 
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to Omnipotence, Every worthy achievement de- 
mands certain conditions ; and one of those con- 
ditions is toil and effort The effort of Creation 
is surely a real effort Difficulty is a necessary 
sequel to the gift of Freedom. 

The construction of the physical universe, the 
interlocking of atoms and ether that we study in 
the material sciences, is beautiful and wonderful 
in the extreme ; but it is all a kind of intricate 
and high-grade machinery — perfectly obedient, 
strictly under control, never rebellious. So, 
though vastly beyond and above mechanism 
arranged by man, it is not hopelessly and un- 
thinkably of a different kind, — saving always for 
the unthinkable problem of existence itself. But 
with the introduction of life and mind and will, 
difficulties of a superlatively higher order begin. 
The possibility of things going wrong, not through^ 
■oversight but through active mutiny and rebellion, 
the possibility of real vice, can no longer be 
ignored. Compulsion might be easy, but the 
introduction of compulsion would be a breaking 
of the rules — an abandonment of the problem. 
The state of the world is surely as good as it has 
been possible to make it — given the conditions, 
— and exhibits infinitely more promise for the 
future than any mechanically perfect system 
could sustain ; else it were blasphemy to 
say that there was ever imperfection, else the 
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struggle for existence were a fiction and a 
sham. 

There is undoubtedly a struggle, but there is 
also much joy, — -the joy of achievement some- 
times, the joy of preparation always. The joy of 
achieved existence manifests itself in beauty. Life 
is pressing forward amid troubles and trials, pressing 
forward to realize itself, to blossom and bud like a 
briar among ruins, even amid hardship and decay ; 
— because — because existence is worth its price. 
Seen in this light the present pain and sorrow 
lend themselves to Optimism. How splendid 
must the future of the race be, if all this trouble 
and all the millions of years of preparation that 
science tells us of, were needed as its prelude ! 
Each step is presumably essential, as it is in a 
good w^ork of art. Nothing is there wasted — 
each word, each scene, each act, tells. So I 
assume it to be with real existence: each step, 
however painful it may be, is an essential part of 
the whole. 

So an extraordinary responsibility belongs to 
the artists of the pen. They represent the truth 
of the present age to itself and to the future : and 
not only do they represent it, they also prepare 
the way and to some extent determine what the 
future shall be. The influence exerted on the 
living generation by those writers who have its 
ear, and to whom it listens, must be incalculable. 
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No wonder that an effort is made from time to 
time to check and control the distribution of the 
works produced. People of very different ages 
exist in the world, and not everything is whole- 
some at every age. Vicious people also exist, and 
it behoves parents and guardians to exercise some 
supervision — as much as they may think wise. 

Nevertheless, freedom is essential to literature 
and the other arts; and their essential freedom 
must not be jeopardized because of some 
slatternly and opprobrious stuff which presumes 
to masquerade under a sacred title. Everything 
on earth can be misused, and the divinest gift 
can be prostituted; parents and guardians may 
properly feel responsibility, but they must not 
attempt to shift it to the shoulders of others. 
The danger may easily be exaggerated ; and, 
whatever the danger, it gives no justification fof 
a hasty trade-sifting process applied to works 
issued by reputable publishing houses and to the 
writings of sane and responsible authors. Coddling 
of that kind, even if practicable, would defeat its 
own end. Youth cannot be isolated and kept 
sound and sweet by means such as these. A 
robust is better than an anaemic virtue;^ and, from 
the Garden of Eden downwards, though a warning 
is issued against forbidden fruit, the tree on which 
it grows is not the tree which by decree of Provi- 
dence is made impossible of access. 
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The gentlemen who own circulating libraries 
have realized what they think is their responsi- 
bility in this matter, and they very properly 
decline to circulate anything they think vicious 
— they desire to issue only good literature ; but 
unfortunately the outcome of this wholesome desire 
has taken the impracticable form of a scheme for 
hasty amateur censorship of literary production 
generally. Such a scheme must be futile. A cen- 
sorship of the Press by the State — if an attempt 
were made to reintroduce that — might indeed be 
a serious thing, against which it would be neces- 
sary to invoke the shade of Milton and to quote 
the Areopagitica, Indeed, the utterances of that 
mighty artist — who must be credited with a 
sympathetic attitude to all that is reasonable in 
the Puritan position — are so germane to the 
supposed need for censorship generally, that I 
shall not refrain from a few extracts ; — 

“ For though licensers should happen to be 
judicious more than ordinary, which will be a 
great jeopardy of the next succession, yet their 
very office . . . enjoins them to let pass nothing 
but what is vulgarly received already. . , . 

“If ther^be found in his book one sentence of 
a venturous edge, uttered in the height of zeal 
(and who knows whether it might not be the 
dictate of a divine spirit ?), yet, not suiting with 
every low decrepit humour of their own, though 
it were Knox himself, the reformer of a kingdom, 
6 
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that spake it, they will not pardon him their 
dash; the sense of that great man shall to all 
posterity be lost, for the fearfulness, or the pre- 
sumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser. . . . 

“ . . . Wisdom we cannot call it, because 
it stops but one breach of licence — nor that 
neither : whenas those corruptions which it seeks 
to prevent, break in faster at other doors, which 
cannot be shut. ... I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue. . . . 

“We should be wary, therefore, what per- 
secution we raise against the living labours of 
public men, how we spill that seasoned life of 
man, preserved and stored up in books ; since we 
see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend to the 
whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, 
the breath of reason itself ; slays an immortality 
rather than a life.” 

Censorship of the Press was not slain by Milton’s 
attack ; it survived and presumably flourished 
during the productive era of the Restoration ; but, 
its impotence having become manifest, it perished 
some fifty years after Milton’s death. ^ 

Censorship of the drama, oddly enough, we 
are living under now; and though comic in its 
manner and execution it is yet serious in its effect 
and outcome. It has prevailed to stop some 
good work ; it does not avail to stop the foolish 
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and the bad, but it stops some of the good — that 
is what a censorship always does — and a censor- 
ship by a combination of circulating librarians 
cannot hope to achieve anything better. It can 
perturb the freedom of production in the literature 
of to-day ; but over the literature of yesterday no 
one imagines that it has any control The writers 
of the past have the freedom which it is proposed 
to deny to the writers of the present. Thus some 
good work has anyhow escaped destruction. 
There may be tares among the wheat — "quite 
true — no doubt there are; but we have been 
warned against the danger of prematurely 
uprooting tares, lest we uproot the wheat also. 
It is safer to let both grow together. For- 
tunately the good has a longer life than the bad, 
and will survive and be full of influence long after 
the rubbish has retreated to its proper obscurity. 

“ But of the harm that may result hence . . . 
first is feared the infection that may spread ; but 
then all human learning and controversy in 
religious points must remove out of the world, 
yea, the Bible itself.” 

If some, now universally recognized works of 
literature — let us say if the classic novels of 
Henry Fielding — were to be brought out to-day, 
they would surely under the proposed arrange- 
ment be banned. As it is, they can be bought 
anywhere for a trifling sum. There was some 
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outcry, I remember, about Kingsley’s Hypatia 
— amazing as the fact sounds now. Yes, and 
Adam Bede, too, was objected to by some. In 
my youth Jane Eyre was a book half forbidden. 

Here is part of a letter from Kingsley to 
Bishop Wilberforce on the subject of Hypatia, so 
late as 1873 : — 

‘ ‘ Your letter, I say, touched me deeply, and all the more, because 
it came from one who had been a sailor. But your kind words 
about Hypatia touched me more than those about Westward Ho I ; 
for the former book was written with my heart’s blood, and was 
received, as I expected, with curses from many of the very Church- 
men whom I was trying to warn and save. Yet I think the book 
did good. I know that it has not hurt me, save, perhaps, in that 
ecclesiastical career to which I have never aspired.” 

At a time much earlier, in 1851, when Yeast 
appeared, it was received with a torrent of hostile 
criticism, which though partly clerical and political, 
was damaging not only to a clergyman but to 
any reputable citizen. Here, for instance, is an 
extract from The Guardian of that date: — 

” A man in the position of the author of Alton Loche (if he be the 
writer) commits a grave offence when he publishes such a book as 
this. Professing to aim at religious earnestness and high morality, 
its tendencies are really to the destruction of both. ... It is the 
countenance the writer gives to the worst tendencies of the day, and 
the manner in which he conceals loose morality in a dress of high- 
sounding and philosophical phraseology, which caflis for plain and 
decided condemnation. . . . Doctrines, however consecrated by 
the faith of ages, practices, however recommended by the lives of 
saints, or the authority of wise and good men, are to be despised if 
they interfere with what he thinks the full development of our nature, 
tend to check the wildest speculations of the intellect, or even to 
restrain (if we understand the teaching of his character) the most 
entire indulgence of the passions.” 
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And so on, with sentences in which the phrases 
“ youthful profligacy,” “ selfish gratification,” im- 
pure philosophy,” sufficiently exhibit the charges 
made. 

Indeed, such was the agitation about Kingsley’s 
conscientious utterances at that time, that he was 
actually forbidden by the Bishop of London to 
preach in London, until the Bishop had had an 
opportunity of looking into the matter. 

A poem of Clough’s, too, seems to have been 
attacked ; for we find Kingsley writing to a friend 
in the following strongly worded style in 1848 : — 

“ As for Clough’s poem. I am game to * go in ’ fiercely against 
all Manicheans, Hermann-and-Dorothea-formalists, and other unclean 
beasts, to prove that Clough knows best what he wants to say, and 
how ; and that taking the poem inductively, and not a priori (as the 
world, the flesh, and the devil take works of art), there is a true 
honest harmony, and a genial life in it, as of a man who, seeing 
things as they were, and believing that God and not ‘ taste ’ or the 
devil settles things, was not ashamed to describe what he saw.” 

It is plain, then, that contemporary criticism 
may be mistaken, and that a hasty censorship 
may commit much injustice. 

“ But that a book, in worse condition than a 
peccant soul, should be to stand before a jury ere 
it be born to the world, and undergo yet in 
darkness the judgment of Radamanth and his 
colleagues, ere it can pass the ferry backward into 
light, was never heard before.’* 

As to the accusation of “ blasphemy,” we can 
comfort ourselves with the thought that the 
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holiest saints in the past did not escape that. 
“The Christian faith — for that was once a 
schism ! ” The real adjective to apply in these 
cases is “unconventional” — contrary to accepted 
convention — if that is what is meant; then we 
should know where we were. But this adjective 
is not sufficiently strong and damaging to be 
injurious. It has even been regarded as semi- 
complimentary ; consequently, when Mr. Bernard 
Shaw magnanimously wished to assist critics in 
applying opprobrious epithets to his own plays, he 
suggested the use of the word “ immoral ” instead. 

But such an application of this word would be 
merely misleading and most unwise. The signifi- 
cance of the term “unconventional” should be 
strengthened, till it conveyed what was intended. 
The conventions of society are quite useful things, 
the result of ages of experience, and any conduct 
or writing that runs counter to them must be 
prepared to stand the test of criticism and to 
justify itself thoroughly; but it should not be 
condemned unheard. 

The importance and responsibility of free 
criticism, too, should be fully recognized; and 
the social ostracism which it can be the means of 
inflicting is the appropriate and legitimate penalty 
for needlessly or prematurely infringing the con- 
ventions of society. All good customs have 
their day, and in due time will cease to be. 
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Premature attacks, like premature attacks in 
chess, are bound to fail. But, every now and 
then, attacks upon convention must be made, and 
when the time is ripe will succeed. An open and 
above-board attack is far better than one that 
skulks in holes and comers, and it is best to 
permit things to be said when they are seriously 
thought That is why freedom of the Press is 
so necessaiy and valuable, not only as a reform- 
ing agency, but also as an outlet for malicious 
humours, which else might accumulate in the 
body politic and are better purged. 

A writer or publisher who infringes the criminal 
law is rightly liable to severe penalties, and there- 
after to restriction ; but occasional abuses of this 
kind give no adequate ground for curtailment of 
legitimate freedom. Freedom is the noble and 
‘’dangerous gift that has been bestowed upon the 
human race — the power of choice and full re- 
sponsibility therefor. This responsibility already 
rests heavily on the shoulders of every artist,, 
every writer. Upon him has been bestowed the 
gift of insight into life above his fellows. He 
can see what they see, but he can see it more 
clearly; lie can see more and further than they 
can. He can not only see, he can say ; he has 
the gift of utterance, and he is bound to utter 
what he seriously feels to be his message. There 
were times when he was threatened with the 
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rack or the stake if he did not hold his tongue. 
The early scientific discoverers were suppressed 
in every possible manner. But the more they 
were suppressed, the more a great deal they 
published it ; and through their labours we have 
attained to our present large and beneficent 
freedom. With a great price our ancestors at- 
tained this freedom, but we were free-born. We 
are not going at the beginning of the twentieth 
century to lose this birthright, at the - dictate of 
any three persons, however estimable, however 
well-meaning, however able they may be. 



VII 

UNIVERSAL ARBITRATION, AND HOW 
FAR IT IS POSSIBLE^ 

N OW that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour 
have joined hands with President Taft 
in an effort towards the gradual attainment of 
universal peace, in the hope that ultimately 
civilization may be relieved of the growing in- 
tolerable burden caused by national fears and 
jealousies, it behoves all persons to bethink them- 
selves whether they can in any small degree assist 
in this weighty business. Not only diplomatists 
and politicians are concerned, the man in the 
street has an influence too, and cannot be 
altogether disregarded; for if in any country a 
mania of mistrust and suspicion is engendered, or 
if any nation feels its honour seriously wounded 
by any proposal, the best-laid schemes of its 
rulers are likely to be futile. It is as a man in 
the street, only, that in this matter I venture to 
claim a hearing. 

^ An article contributed to the Westminsier Gazette in April 1911. 
89 
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In cold blood, and in the light of sanity and 
reason, the settling of disputes by means of 
bodily violence is manifestly uncivilized and 
barbarous. Through these preparatory epochs 
our forefathers have gone, and we owe them a 
debt of gratitude for what was doubtless in their 
day a natural and praiseworthy and at any rate 
inevitable form of human activity. But now that 
we have entered upon an age of science, now 
that we realize human brotherhood, now that 
we recognize the age-long pathetic struggle of 
humanity towards something higher, now that 
we realize that we can help or hinder the process 
of evolution, now that all our sympathies are 
called out by the pain and suffering we see 
around — surely we would not wish to add to the 
labour or to increase the pain. 

There are those who hold that the struggle for 
existence has not only been beneficent in the past, 
but that it must be encouraged to continue in the 
future. There is no need for encouragement, the 
struggle Is hard enough anyhow, and human 
progress will be more assisted now by friendliness 
and mutual aid than by savage and ruthless 
destruction. The energy and ingenuity which 
have gone to construct engines adapted to de- 
struction — exceedingly well adapted, beautiful 
and complex structures of lavish excellence — 
would have sufficed to advance prodigiously the 
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arts of peace. The nations are all linked together 
now, and what benefits one benefits all So also 
what injures one injures all, and fratricidal 
warfare is not only cruel — ^it is suicidal. Every 
war between civilized nations is nowadays a civil 
war; they trade together, they explore nature 
together, they reap the fruits of the earth together,, 
they visit each other and understand each other 
now, quite as freely as the different provinces of a 
single country did in the Middle Ages. Destroy 
or weaken one country of Europe, and all Europe 
suffers ; nor Europe only, but the world. 

There is no real "winning” in wan To 
suppose that other nations benefit by the downfall 
of one, is surely akin to the fallacy that the 
smashing of crockery is good for trade 1 If the 
destruction of beautiful and useful things, the 
result of human pains, is good for anything, that 
thing is thereby proved to be evil. And if a 
nation appears to benefit by a successful career of 
fratricidal warfare, then those benefits will in the 
long run prove to be dead-sea fruit. The world 
is so constructed that far-reaching happiness is 
not attained by anything which is essentially evil ; 
thistles do not produce figs. 

Granting all this, what is the immediate out- 
come? Can a nation contribute to the securing 
of peace by disbanding its army, and proclaiming 
that henceforward under no conditions will it 
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•fight? Clearly not. No nation can act individu- 
<ally in this way, with any wisdom; any more 
than a man can dispense with locks and bolts, and 
leave his house open, until humanity in general is 
far more civilized. Mutual distrust and suspicion 
are far from a state of ideal perfection, but, until 
the human race has become the human family, full 
precautions are necessary. 

It is not practical to announce that you will 
not hit back if attacked. On the contrary, in a 
just cause — if only we can be sure that it is a 
just cause — we shall do well to strike as hard as 
we can. Indeed, some of us have had an uneasy 
sense, not so much of the power, as of the 
occasional futility, of our splendid Navy — a futility 
not in the least due to the Navy itself. We have 
felt sometimes that we would like to interfere — 
as Cromwell and Milton did on behalf of the 
Waldenses — when helpless people were being 
attacked ; and yet, apparently because no financial 
interests were involved, we struck no blow — we 
did not even effectively threaten to strike one. 
Whether it was right or wrong to abstain when 
we did, or to fight when we did, we m^n in the 
street never really knew. Information in such 
matters is difficult to obtain. Strangely enough, 
it is but seldom that the verdict of history has 
'been given in our favour ; and that has made us 
uneasy. The outcome of all this differs with 
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different people, but in my own case it may be 
summed up thus : by all means let us retain the 
power to act vigorously in the cause of justice, 
and then let it be known that we intend so to 
act ; only let the justice of our cause be carefully 
and anxiously decided, and not left to the heat 
and ignorance and prejudice of the moment 

What, then, about arbitration ? Can we agree 
to refer every cause to arbitration and abide by 
the result ? 

Here we enter on the citadel of the position ; 
and here it behoves us to walk warily, with full 
knowledge of what we are doing and what wt 
intend to do. On everything arbitrable surely we 
should arbitrate, so as to settle things humanly 
and judicially and not ferociously and blindly. 
Sooner or later civilized nations will agree to that 
and every effort that can be made to bring that 
time nearer — every effort like that which is now 
being made — should assuredly be strengthened to 
the utmost. But does this proposition cover the 
whole ground ? As a man in the street it appears 
to me that it does not. There are certain things 
which nation would consent to submit to 
arbitration, and before deciding on a universal 
arbitration treaty it would be well to face these 
things and make up our minds as to what the 
list of them includes. 

On all such matters as Newfoundland fisheries. 
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and Alabama claims we have already shown a 
willingness to arbitrate. We are not likely to 
go back on an advance like that. It may be 
necessary to go to law with a friendly nation like 
America, I trust to goodness that it may never be 
necessary to go to war, on any issue that may 
ever crop up between us on the whole North- 
American Continent. And yet there may be 
some delicate matters to be discussed, some of 
those which the carelessness of our predecessors 
has left in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

There is the boundary of the State of Maine, 
for instance, and the still worse and quite pre- 
posterous boundary cutting off the northern part 
of British Columbia from the sea. If this does 
not raise bad blood between the citizens of friendly 
nations, much Christian virtue on both sides will^ 
be needed to keep it down. Still, those are 
matters on which arbitration is possible; and of 
the same kind will be those which may some day 
arise in connection with the Panama Canal. But 
suppose a difficulty arose with Mexico, and 
suppose some European Power were unwise 
enough to interfere, would the United States 
consent to arbitrate ? Would it not say that it 
was a domestic affair which it must settle alone ? 

I expect it would. Whether trouble will ever 
arise about one of the West Indies, or about the 
Philippines, we need not conjecture, but the 
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developing continent of South America must 
contain a variety of difficult problems which, let 
us hope, may be all peaceably settled. 

Coming nearer home — suppose some foreign 
nation interfered on behalf of Ireland and insisted 
on Home Rule, Should we be ready to submit 
that question to arbitration? I trow not We 
may grant Home Rule or we may withhold it — 
that is not the question, — the question is, should 
we not regard it as a thing to be decided by 
ourselves alone, without foreign intervention, and 
should we not be prepared to fight rather than 
submit such a matter to alien jurisdiction? 
Well, I don’t know, but I expect we should. 

Again — to make another absurd and only 
typical supposition — suppose our neighbouring 
friend and Ally were to put in a claim for the 
re-possession or management of Egypt, and asked 
us to arbitrate about it. I expect we should 
decline. And w^e are surely not the only nation 
which will have reserves of that general sort. 

Pass, then, to the Mediterranean, where for my 
part I fully expect the next temptation to go to 
war ma}^ arise — a temptation which I earnestly 
trust may be strenuously resisted to the utmost, 
when the time comes — quite independently of 
whether a question can be submitted to arbitra- 
tion or not. It may be a delicate matter to refer to, 
and probably a statesman could hardly do so with 
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propriety ; but no one attaches importance to the 
guesses and assumptions of an outsider. I venture 
to assume, therefore, as a matter of gratuitous 
hypothesis, that some day, when changes occur in 
the Austrian Empire, an effort will be made by 
Germany to secure a seaport on the Mediterranean 
— probably, let us say, on the Adriatic, since that 
part of the coast could be united with Germany by 
a minimum of annexation ; and Italian Tyrol could 
be bartered to Italy. Let us suppose that it is a 
matter of high German policy, of long standing, and 
quite beyond any question of arbitration. To such 
a proposal, what would be our attitude? We 
cannot pretend to be intelligent friends of Universal 
Peace unless we face it. 

The German argument will be that such an 
outlet is needed in the interests of national 
expansion, that some of the North Coast of Africa 
is fallow for re-civilization, that German Colonial 
development is in progress, and that they have as 
much right to Colonies as ourselves. France and 
Italy may at first strongly object, but the German 
Navy may be sufficient to overawe them and 
carry the operation through peacefully, in spite 
of their protests, if they are unaided. That, in 
my judgment, is what the German Navy is for ; 
nothing to do with the North Sea or a pre- 
posterous highway - robbery invasion of any 
country, so long as it does not interfere. 
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Let us suppose such a state of things, by way 
of hypothesis ; for if this does not occur something 
else will, and we may as well look at the matter 
in cold blood beforehand, and not wait for the 
passion of the moment. What will be our own 
attitude? The arguments on our side wnll be 
that we do not want another Power in the 
Mediterranean, that we have interests there, in 
Gibraltar and Malta and Cyprus, not to speak of 
Egypt; that it is our highway to India; and 
that at all costs the Colonial ambition of 
Germany so far as it affects the ^Mediterranean 
must be curbed. 

That line of argument will undoubtedly be put 
forward. Is it a righteous one? It was tried 
before on Russia, and successfully applied: the 
Crimea was invaded, the Black Sea exit was 
blocked, and a great land-bound nation was 
practically excluded from our seas. 

Is it legitimate thus to check the expansion 
and development of a nation ? Is it wise ? Has 
it lessened our anxiety ? Have not the suppressed 
expanding instincts continually striven towards a 
maritime ^utlet somewhere else -A- Persia and 
India, if it might be, and if not there, then towards 
Japan ? Lord Salisbury told us that in the Crimea 
we backed the wrong horse ; and that appears to 
be the general feeling now. Earnestly I trust 
that when the time comes we shall be wise enough 
7 
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to hold aloof from a Mediterranean quarrel, and 
shall not plunge Europe into blood and tears for 
the sake of a route to India, which, after all, would 
really remain as open as before. Asiatic burdens 
are not worth so fearful a catastrophe. Manfully 
have we shouldered them, though occasionally 
they have been staggering, and not lightly shall 
we give them up. But we are not asked to give 
them up : not for long yet, when unforeseen 
contingencies will have arrived, and when Asia 
herself may be able to control her own destinies. 
Not ours is the whole world. Our race is 
dominant in America, in Australia, and in most 
of Africa. In the long run that may surely 
suffice for our governing and legislative and 
civilizing ambition. Meanwhile in Asia we 
have done what we could, and on the whole 
have done it well, but we must not allow 
our work there to annihilate the peace and 
prosperity of Europe, we must not let the East 
embroil us in what would undoubtedly be the 
most fearful war — the most fearful perhaps of 
all time. 

But now I am appearing to argue. That is 
not my object at present. My object is to test 
the reality of our peaceful protestations. Let us 
face this or any other reasonably contingent 
controversy, and determine, so far as we can 
determine, how we should behave in it. And if 
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we can happily decide, as I for one would most 
assuredly decide, then let us enter the peaceful 
arena with open eyes and open hands, ready to 
welcome with heartiness the friendly overtures of 
every nation on the globe. 



VIII 


THE IRRATIONALITY OF WARi 

OR, SCIENCE AS AN ELEMENT IN THE DEVELOP- 
ING OF INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL AND 
UNDERSTANDING 

H umanity is a race of workers, and on 
its output of energy the well-being of 
the planet now largely depends. The work of 
the human race is directed towards 
(i) Sustenance, 

(2) Advancement ; 

and on the whole the work is conducted at high 
pressure and there is little margin to spare. The 
more energy that has to be expended on mere 
existence the less is available for progress and 
development. Consequently, it is in moderately 
fertile countries and peaceful times that the 
greatest steps in Art and Science have been 
made. When existence is threatened there is 
neither time nor opportunity for advance. 

^ Written in 1912 at the request of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 
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Humanity works in sections, and it is possible 
for these sections to quarrel and seek to in- 
jure or destroy each other; thereby interfering 
with each other’s bare subsistence, and taking 
attention off higher things. It is notorious that 
in such disputes much energy can be unprofitably 
consumed, or, more accurately, degraded; and 
also that even if there is no active quarrel between 
two sections, still the possibility of it entails 
severe preparation and anxiety and much un- 
profitable caution and disabling fear. So it used 
to be at one time between families, then between 
tribes, and now between nations ; yet the sub- 
division of the Race into nations, with differing 
facilities and a variety of customs and traditions, 
ought to have a beneficent influence as 'well as 
add greatly to the interest of life. So long as 
the sections co-operate and mutually help each 
other, all is well ; each benefits by the discoveries 
and advances of the rest, and a valuable spirit 
of Emulation is aroused. But when emulation 
degenerates from wholesome rivalry into a spirit 
of envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness, 
so that t&e sections wage an internecine con- 
flict, then the warring among the members is a 
calamitous evil, and humanity as a whole is bound 
to suffer. 

In some departments of civilized life the risk 
of unwholesome and mutually destructive contest 
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is more rife than in others. Certain fields of 
labour there are in which the spirit of rivalry 
never now degenerates into hostility and mistrust 
These are the cosmopolitan enterprises and 
labours to which every nation can contribute, and 
in the results of which every nation can share. 
Of all these cosmopolitan efforts those included 
under the general head Science are among the 
chief. Literature is more of a National product, 
the literature of one nation necessarily appeals 
less forcibly to another nation ; alien language is 
a bar to complete enjoyment. But scientific 
discovery can be made at once interesting, can be 
assimilated and its fruits reaped by all. Any 
discovery made by a group or by an individual 
becomes thereafter the property of humanity, and 
the world is advanced a step higher. And, short 
of catastrophe, such a discovery is made for ever : 
it is not liable to decay like a picture or a statue ; 
it is in the spirit, so to speak, it is not incarnate. 
Many discoveries are not only world wide but 
cosmic, and if ever we are able to communicate 
with another planet they could be appreciated 
there too. This is especially the case in such 
subjects as Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, 
and is probably true of a great part of Biology 
also. These great fundamental sciences are 
cosmic in their scope and significance. These 
and all other sciences are at least international. 
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Science tends to weld the nations together ; and 
even though petty jealousies and personal rivalries 
exist for a time, they seldom survive a generation : 
personal quarrels are felt to be unworthy and 
unseemly, and the successful worker sooner or 
later meets with a world-wide appreciation. 

But it needs all the energy, all the spirit, all 
the encouragement that can be given, to pursue 
this work; the labour of peace times is indeed 
strenuous, the problems to be solved demand the 
keenest intelligence, the most indomitable patience ; 
and they represent a strain on the highest powers 
of a nation. To produce a Helmholtz or a Kelvin 
is a demand on national vigour, — a feeble nation 
cannot as a rule produce great men. Apprecia- 
tion also is necessary. Appreciation from other 
nations is especially welcome and is usually 
forthcoming ; it is a sign and token of civilization 
when such is the case ; and the fact of appreciation 
reacts with especial benefit and stimulus on the 
otherwise solitary worker. For such a man must 
be in advance of his contemporaries, and yet must 
not be too hopelessly and utterly beyond the 
appreciath)n of them all; the career of a great 
genius becomes well nigh impossible when the 
general standard is low. 

To cultivate science demands high qualities and 
strong character, it is a task of difficulty ; whereas 
to rush into a quarrel and fight is easy enough. 
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A savage in this art is an adept. No demand is 
made on self-control, no lofty national spirit is 
needed in order to cultivate misunderstanding 
or the pangs of envy and of greed. And yet it 
is in the encouragement of this facile mood that 
the greatest national enthusiasm and Patriotism 
are felt ; merely because the condition recurs at 
intervals, like an appetite ; whereas the steady 
strain of work for the common good excites no 
enthusiasm, calls forth no encouragement, and but 
little recognition or praise. Smooth, indeed, is the 
path to a quarrel, easy is the descent to war, 
night and day the gates stand open ; but to take 
up again the works of peace, to climb the steep 
ascent of science, that is the burden, that the 
toil. 

Nevertheless, it is often claimed that high 
qualities are demanded by modern warfare; and 
the claim is well founded. Qualities of mind and 
body are indeed evoked by it, and the nobler the 
nature the more it can respond to the demand, 
when the special call comes. That is what is 
asserted, and that is surely true. But this is only 
one aspect of the universal struggle for <^xistence, 
it is a natural result of all corporate effort towards 
a common end: such qualities should be called 
out by every kind of emulation between nations ; 
and would be, if only the pressure were occasional 
and episodical instead of constant and steady. 
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Use and wont blunt the feelings, and sap the 
energ>^, of the average man ; but it is not a 
different set of qualities that are needed in war, it 
is the same qualities raised to incandescence by 
the momentary burst of national feeling. For con- 
sider what it is in war that evokes high faculties. 
Not the mere killing, — the killing is an episode, 
almost an accident : the actual fighting is a 
small part of a campaign. The rage to kill may 
have a survival value, but it is rapidly becoming 
obsolete : there is no real lust of slaughter in 
modern warfare, it is regarded as a grim inevitable 
necessity. Modern fighting is mostly done by 
machinery, — especially naval fighting. No personal 
animosity lies behind it; skill and prowess are 
evoked, but it is engineering skill and the prowess 
born of peaceful practice and essays of sport 
The strenuous effort is akin to that which leads 
to success in games. One essential element of 
ancient human warfare is absent from any modern 
battle ; there is no hate, often no vision, of the foe. 
Triggers are pulled, or guns fired, and unseen 
distant men drop ; and this may continue till a 
battle is^won ; but the triumph is due to the 
inventive skill that has devised the instruments 
and the vigour that has brought them to 
the right place at the right time. Modern war- 
fare is a great organization — a great industrial 
organization, it involves transport, complex 
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machinery, supplies of food and clothing, and many 
another peace necessity. All these arrangements 
and faculties and powers are also called for and 
trained and developed in times of peace. Wars 
are not now won, as they used to be, by exter- 
mination, but by successful management and 
organization ; and ultimate victory is largely 
dependent on the pertinacious power of the purse. 
It was not so in old times, when men fought face 
to face and used their muscles to give blows. 
Then the feelings cultivated by Christianity were 
in abeyance, then the wounded were slain, non- 
combatants were rigorously dealt with ; then there 
might be war to extermination. Those were the 
logical and rational times, so far as war is con- 
cerned. Killing was a savage business, and was 
appropriately conducted in a savage manner. 
Now the whole outlook has changed, and the 
rationality of war has departed ; we fight by 
machinery and industrial organization. Scientific 
ingenuity devises constantly new apparatus, and 
skilled manufacturers execute it. A battleship is 
a scientific laboratory. Thus Science is applied 
to an alien use — a use which would ha9e to be 
stigmatized as unholy were it not that in the 
present unhappy state of European civilization 
these things are essential to defence. 

The power to produce ingenious things and 
use them is excellent ; the gratuitous bringing 
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about of catastrophes by their means is diabolic. 
That is what war does: it brings about, on 
purpose, disasters which in peace wc regard with 
special abhorrence, — destruction of crops, railway 
accidents, shipwrecks, explosions, wounds and 
violent deaths. The nations are naturally horrified 
at what they are doing, even w^hile they are still 
at war; and they send surgeons and nurses 
to repair the damage done, even to the enemy, 
as quickly and as painlessly as possible. 

Then, why should we continue our rivalry^ into 
this illogical and brutal extremity? The only 
excuse that can be made is that our ancestors 
did it But our ancestors had no other way of 
competing ; practically they only came into 
contact with foreign nations for the sake of blood-* 
shed and plunder. But engineering progress has 
made travel and international intercourse easy, 
and we can go abroad now with more facility 
than they could then travel across England. 
Language is still a barrier, and is responsible for 
many misunderstandings, but in all essentials it is 
easy now to be on friendly terms with every 
civilized^ nation. We trade together, we study 
the same problems, and encounter the same 
natural difficulties. In thousands of ways we can 
help each other : in one way and one way alone 
can we do each other serious damage. Exertion 
is good, and fighting is strenuous exertion, but 
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why not fight now solely by means of organiza- 
tion and enterprise and scientific skill and 
ingenuity? Why not show emulation and high 
spirit in the various industries and arts of peace ? 
Why destroy and ravage the property of humanity ? 
Why should one section seek to destroy another, 
when all can co-operate together for the common 
good, and when all are members of a common 
brotherhood, so that if one is injured all suffer? 
Why not give to humanity the benefit of the 
whole combined enterprise and conjoined culti- 
vated skill; why not discourage the artificially 
fostered and quite impersonal hate, and omit the 
too successful and unmeaning butchery ? If the 
end sought were extermination, war would be 
intelligible; though in these days of mutual 
interests and commerce, to kill off your customers 
is surely unwise. But when the nations are 
working hand in hand in scientific discovery and 
invention, as well as in Arts and Crafts of every 
kind, when they recognize each other's good work 
with real enthusiasm, and hand each other medals 
and dine together and feel friendly and rejoice in 
each other’s progress, — then suddenly t<f reverse 
this attitude, at the bidding of a few frenzied 
newspaper- writers, and convert the weapons which 
scientific investigation has made possible into 
engines of desolation and slaughter — that is 
monstrous and detestable. 
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Fortunately, there is hope in the prospect before 
us ; the craftsmen of every" land are finding out 
that their interests are common, they are begin- 
ning to realize that it is madness to seek to 
destroy and ruin each other. The educated 
people, and especially the men of Science, have 
long known this. By interchange of periodicals, 
by frequent international visits, by the action of 
great Societies, and by making use everywhere of 
all knowledge wherever it be acquired, they have 
long practically realized the solidarity of humanity ; 
and, in spite of such political hostilities as are 
forced upon their notice, their attitude to all 
co-workers is necessarily and essentially one of 
fellow-feeling, sympathy, mutual admiration, and 
brotherhood No warlike enthusiasm is needed, 
no alien excitement is called for, to break 
the monotony of scientific work. In work such 
as this there is no monotony: excitement and 
thrill are provided by the prospect of a discovery. 
There is plenty of room also for effort and 
strenuous exertion. There is danger too to be 
encountered, dangers of disease and accident, — 
witness ^he self-sacrifice of many an investigator, 
whether he be a geographical explorer, or an 
X-ray worker, or a student of tropical disease. 
There is very little monotonous toil, though there 
is much steady work. An eruption of barbarism 
would be no relief, it would be a discord, an 
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interruption as painful and perturbing as an 
earthquake. 

It is the deadly monotony of the ordinary life 
of the multitude that constitutes a civic, a national 
danger. It is this that drives people to drink 
and unworthy relaxation. It is this that makes 
people welcome the feverish excitement of a 
catastrophe or of the imminence of war. It is 
this which is responsible for much of the gambling 
that goes on. The deadly monotony must be 
broken, daily life must be made more interesting, 
work more joyous, human nature must be given a 
fair chance of equable development. The nation 
which first realizes the magnitude of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by earth existence, and the 
responsibility resting upon those who co-operat- 
ively waste it in the mere apparatus and material 
of bodily life ; the nation which by social reform 
liberates the spirit of humanity — that nation will 
arouse in its citizens a fervour of patriotism 
hitherto unknown ; and to it will belong, not 
by military conquest but by divine right, the 
supremacy of the future and the gratitude of the 
human race. 



IX 

THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY ^ 

B y money I do not mean coin alone, of course j 
any stamped document, whether on metal 
or on paper, is equally money, provided it is able 
to obtain in exchange a certain portion of human 
labour, whether of brain or of muscle. It is 
chiefly in the petty affairs of housekeeping that 
coin passes from hand to hand. All large mer- 
cantile transactions are conducted on a basis of 
.book-keeping, and no coin is, as a rule, actually 
paid over by anybody. 

It will be thought that the word “ money ” in 
the title should be replaced by “ riches,” and 
indeed the change might avoid some momentary 
misconception, but one of my theses — no doubt 
an elementary one — is that the ready possibility 
and existence of riches is due to a secondary oi 
accidental attribute or function of money. Aftei 
dealing with this consequence, and some conceiv- 
able modes of avoiding it, I do in the seque 

^ An article which appeared in The Economic Rcvieto fo 
October 1S98. 


Ill 
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chiefly mean “riches” (inequality of possession), 
though nowhere do I mean that which in the true 
sense is “ wealth ” (real and absolute value to the 
commonweal). I feel that I owe an apology to 
professed Economists for presuming to write on a 
subject outside my province; they are, however, 
well accustomed to have their domain taken an 
interest in by outsiders, and they will not be 
unduly hard on another vagrant. 

A thing is of value when it has cost human 
labour to produce it and when it can be put to 
some use, whether of ornament or utility. Mere 
scarcity is not a criterion of value. Helium is 
scarce enough, but it would fetch a poor price in 
the market. If it subserved a useful purpose, the 
lack of price would not matter; but the scarcer 
a thing is, the less likely is it to be generally 
useful. 

The ultimate standard of value is human 
labour, but as a practical standard certain valu- 
able counters are used. A sovereign is not a 
mere counter; it is a valuable commodity. It 
satisfies the two criteria of value : it cost human 
labour, perhaps life, to find it, and it cafi be used 
for dentistry and acid pans and wedding rings. 
As practical and proximate standards of value 
sovereigns serve, but the ultimate standard is 
human labour. If gold could be picked up like 
stones it would have to be demonetized ; it would 
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no longer serve as a practical standard of value, 
because its relation to human labour would have 
altered. Every large discovery of gold acts in 
this direction, and depreciates the value of a 
sovereign. Whether this is to be considered a 
calamity or not depends upon how we regard 
society. I shall not enter into that question. 

My first point is that the standard of money 
•value is the amount and quality of human labour 
it can procure; and if, as Mr. Ruskin suggested, 
half a crown were inscribed one man’s unskilled 
labour for one day, and a sovereign were inscribed 
one man’s labour for a week, a five-pound note 
a w’eek’s labour of a skilled artisan and his family, 
it would tend to bring home to unthinking persons 
ihe meaning of what they may be squandering. 
Indeed, other labels could be put upon a sovereign, 
oT some import to society : subornation of perjury 
is one function of money; temptation to other 
forms of dishonour is another. I shall let those 
functions alone, 

A labouring man who receives five shillings 
has done his day’s work therefor, and when he 
expends flie five shillings in beer or in boots he 
practically binds himself to do another day’s 
work for that beer or those boots. He can 
choose his own wages in kind, up to a certain 
limit of value; the money leaves choice open, 
but defines the amount of his claim. Suppose, 
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at the end of many years of toil, he has saved 
£SOO; he has now the choice whether he will 
cease to work for the remainder of his old age, 
and live on his savings, or whether he will buy 
something, say a picture, with them, at the cost 
of having to continue to work or beg till death ; 
or, a third alternative, unfortunately only too 
possible in practice, whether he will entrust his 
savings (the savings, namely, of his future labour) 
to Jabez Balfour and his kin. In practice the 
buying of a picture would be a lunatic act for 
him, but, nevertheless, in practice people do buy 
pictures, for and even more. They are 

thereby handing over to the artist, or more 
usually to the dealer or middleman, an accumu- 
lated stock of human labour, which, if they had 
to redeem it themselves, would involve them in 
a good deal of hard work, either past or future. 
Redeemed in labour somehow it must be, but 
devices have been found whereby the labour need 
not be performed by the purchaser himself. He 
is perhaps a tax-gatherer, or rent-collector, or 
coupon-cutter, or monopoly-owner, or descendant 
of a royal favourite, or possessor of some other 
profitable sinecure, whereby it has been secured 
that the fruits of the earth belong to him and 
the labour of it to others. 

This is a matter of social arrangement, and 
has nothing to do with the ordinary purchasing 
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power of money. It is a social arrangement 
which still has many years of life before it, no 
doubt, but it is an arrangement on which the 
spread of education is likely to shed some light, 
and, when well illuminated, it is an arrangement 
which may perhaps be changed. I said that it 
had nothing to do with the purchasing or 
exchanging power of money, but it has arisen 
from another very curious property or function 
of money to which I shall shortly proceed. 

Money began as a medium of exchange, a 
convenient practical standard of universal value, 
one whose exchanging power could remain 
dormant and be exercised at will in a way 
impossible to perishable commodities. This 
power of exchange is the one legitimate and 
useful and wholesome function of money, and 
will, I suppose, last a long time, for it defines 
the relative claim of each individual upon society, 
and indicates to him when he is stepping near 
the limit of his permissible demands. It is 
difficult to imagine that a check of this kind 
will ever cease to be necessary, but it is too 
much our habit to suppose that what has lasted 
ten centuries must henceforward be eternal. It is 
usual for human systems to have their day and 
cease to be ; it is hardly likely that money is so 
nearly divine in its essence and action that it 
will prove an exception to the rule. The institu- 
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lion of money as defining relative claims does 
not even now obtain in the family. The claim 
of a member of the family who is lame or blind 
or chronically ill may be very great ; on the other 
hand, the service rendered by a member who is 
well and strong and able may be very great ; but 
one does not pay the other. Co-operation and 
mutual help is the rule. To some extent it is 
the rule in any friendly association — even an 
association for profit, at least when the profit is 
not that of the workers. One member is sick 
or incapacitated by accident, — others do his work 
for a time. On board ship, for instance, I suppose 
this happens, without any question of money. 

So when, some day, the human race or a nation 
has become a family, its members may manage 
to serve and be served according to their real 
necessities and powers, and not according to 
some conventional code carefully checked off and 
limited by means of counters. Utopian ! doubt- 
less, but several things taught by Christianity are 
utopian. By aiming at perfection something far 
short of it may be attained. It would be strange 
if, in an ideal Christian State, it should be neces- 
sary to check and limit the demands and services 
of its members by a system of tallies and book- 
keeping. Indeed, even now a person in illness 
or other bodily need is taken care of, independ- 
ently of his means; and that in no grudging 
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spirit, so long as his need is not the result of old 
age.^ In that last evil case, indeed, the assistance 
afforded him is of the most grudging and igno- 
minious kind ; but if afflicted with disease, 
especially if it be an interesting ailment, no 
inquiry is made as to whether it arose from 
indolence or vice; he is taken skilful care of 
by society until dead or reasonably well So 
that even now the purchasing power of money 
is in some cases dispensed with, and direct 
service rendered according to need. Xor is the 
effect of hospital aid on its recipient found to 
be evil; on the contrary, it has often proved 
regenerative, and has done something to humanize 
the rebellious feelings vrhich other forms of social 
activity had sown and fostered. 

Press this a little further, into rooms of health 
instead of only into rooms of sickness, and an 
approach to one aspect of William Morris’s 
“ Nowhere " will have been attained. Far be it 
from me to press that Utopia in detail, or to 
praise it as entirely desirable; all I need show 
now is that the idea of dispensing with money 
is not so hopelessly fanciful and impracticable as 
at first it sounds. 

Once more, in certain cases it makes but little 
practical difference whether a community says to 
an artist or musician or philosopher, “ Come and 
^ This was written before the Introduction of Old Age Pensions. 
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live among us, and edify or interest us, and we 
will supply your needs in the way of modest 
house-room, and service, and recreation,” or 
whether it says, “ Come, and we will adjudge to 
you the optional distribution of so many hundred 
counters annually.” The latter method is the 
more business-like, but, so long as it is only a 
question of spending and not of saving up for 
a future day, there is no great difference. 

The real and extraordinary use and abuse of 
money arises from its happening to possess that 
collateral and at first unsuspected and unintended 
power of which I have already spoken — namely, 
the power to be stored and accumulated almost 
without limit, and afterwards passed on from owner _ 
to owner, without service necessarily rendered by 
the recipient, but always with the power of com- 
pelling labour on the part of the bulk of humanity : 
a kind of magic-w'and, compelling homage, obedi- 
ence, and service to the accidental possessor for 
the time being. 

This secondary function of money has entirely 
eclipsed its mere exchange function in national 
and international importance. It has given rise 
to a new and extraordinarily powerful class, the 
millionaire and financier class, who “ own,” as they 
call it, the land, and the instruments of produc- 
tion, and very nearly own the labour itself. Such 
accumulation would be impossible save for the 
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existence of money. Xo man could store food, 
or provender, or clothes, or hardware. IMoth and 
rust would corrupt. No man can conveniently or 
safely hoard sovereigns in any great quantity. 
Thieves would be too likely to break through 
and steal. But the ingenuity of man has got 
over these ancient difficulties, and by aid of 
stocks and shares it is now quite possible to have 
our treasure where our heart is. 

The result is regarded with equanimity, but it 
cannot be considered altogether happy and peace- 
ful. Disputes arise between the man who owns 
the property and the workmen who have to use 
it The man who owns is not, indeed, nowadays 
always a man : he is often a many-headed monster 
- — societe anonyme^ as they call it in France ; and 
being free from individual feeling and responsi- 
*bility, is frequently greedy, unimaginative, and 
thoughtless. A man of means to-day may be 
at the same time — of course, by deputy — a 
manufacturing chemist, a coal proprietor, an iron 
founder, a timber merchant, a shipowner, a land- 
lord, and a farmer; and not one of these busi- 
nesses shall he even pretend to understand or 
touch with the tips of his fingers, so long as he 
possesses a competent agent to superintend it 

By no possibility could one man’s labour result 
in a great accumulation of wealth. Let him be 
as industrious as a whole colony of ants, and 
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work twenty-four hours a day, he could not for 
any day-wage earn a million. By steady work a 
man can earn a living, perhaps a good living, but 
no more. Fortunes are not made in that way. 
The fact that fortunes can, and indeed must, be 
otherwise made, is not an encouragement to steady 
industry. I believe that it exerts an extremely 
depressing and unwholesome influence on steady 
industry. 

But it may be said that the personal labour of 
some men of genius is of vast worth to the human 
race ; and the saying is indeed true ; but worth of 
this kind is seldom rightly estimated by the public, 
and the coin in which they pay for it is sometimes 
of a strange kind. Did Kepler or Milton leave 
a fortune ? What price do we offer for the 
services of a Mazzini or a Gordon? It is not 
one of the functions of money to pay for such 
services as those. As I have said elsewhere, 
death was the only fitting payment for the Sermon 
on the Mount 

No more on that subject. Return to our 
rich men. 

Has not a millionaire worked for his fortune ? 
Has he not taken thought for it, and striven early 
and late, and been clever and strong? Yes, 
indeed, in many cases it is so ; and in any state 
of society one cannot help admiring the architect 
of his own fortunes, even if he is the architect of 
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nothing else. But how many there are who are 
much else 1 Do we not know of men, noble men 
in all reality, whose desire is to spend and be 
spent in the public service, who are foremost in 
good w^orks, not only wdth their purses but with 
their living interest, with themselves ? 

But what then : has not every condition of society 
its saints ? Ill would it be for the world if the 
bright powers and heart-goodness of humanity 
could not anywhere or at all flourish, because of 
the harmfulness of the social atmosphere. There 
are delicate exotics w’hich may show rare beauty 
if properly cultivated ; these we shall not see in 
an untended garden ; but strong and hardy plants 
which rear their heads and flourish in almost any 
climate are evidence, not of the goodness of the 
climate, but of the vitality and perfection of their 
seed and sap. Such men are among the best 
hopes of humanity, the eye of the needle is 
their opportunity, and, whether it be hard or easy, 
through it they go. 

We may take a lower level than that, however, 
and say, further, that if every rich man had really 
been the architect of his own fortune, things 
would not be so bad. Such a man must have 
character, there must be some natural fitness 
between him and his surroundings which has 
resulted in the accumulation of so much of the 
world’s wealth in his hands. It is W’’ell, it is at 
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least permissible, that the man who has accumu- 
lated wealth should also exercise the power of it, 
and have the option of dispensing it But in 
nine cases out of ten the maker of the fortune 
is not its dispenser. He may have no time, he 
may have no inclination; he passes it on to a 
successor; he is allowed to do so by the social 
institution of inheritance. 

What natural fitness is there now about this 
new possessor? Where is his grit, and strong 
character, and born mastery of men and things? 
It is an affair of chance. He may be a peaceful, 
virtuous citizen ; he may be a riotous sot : he may 
be an industrious labourer for the public good; 
he may spend all his hours in bed, and think 
of no one but himself. It is no matter to his 
fortune ; men work while he sleeps, he “ employs ” 
much labour, his property increases of itself : and 
if he will only abstain from a few rash amuse- 
ments, like horse-racing or gambling, ordinary 
vices will in no way damage his property, and he 
can pass it on to his nephew when he chooses, or 
when it is time for him, too, to go. 

“Work mun ha^ gone to the getting wherever 
money was got.” Yes, truly it must, but not 
necessarily the work of the owner nor even the 
getter of the money. An ingenious person knows 
how to direct streams of wealth into his direction 
without expending much labour (witness some 
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transactions connected with South African and 
other company promoting); and by the institu- 
tion of the unearned increment, and the further 
institution of inheritance, it is possible for the 
idlest scamp on the planet to become a multi- 
millionaire, for the most vicious to become the 
patron of twenty livings, for an unscrupulous and 
selfish scoundrel to have the disposal of a con- 
siderable portion of the world*s wealth. Is there 
any consolation in the thought that an unwieldy 
property is no blessing to the man who possesses 
it? Is not this an aggravation of the misfortune? 
Evil to everybody else and a curse to the man 
himself! Surely it is time to reconsider the 
institution of inheritance of property ? 

Constantly one meets the ghastly fallacy that 
it matters not w^ho has the money, because it can 
only be spent, and so every one must share it 
sooner or later. I want to attack this fallacy. 
The “ sooner or later ” is part of it ; time is of 
the essence of any contract to a short-lived race 
like ourselves : if decent income is postponed till 
too late in life, it does make a difference. But 
the question of time is the most obvious, and so 
the least deadly, part of the fallacy ; the deadly 
part is not seeing that it is the transfer of money, 
the power of directing the transfer^ that is impor- 
tant, and not the money itself. Service can be 
demanded and may have to be rendered for each 
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transfer, and it is the power of directing the 
transfer and determining the service that consti- 
tutes the wealth. Otherwise money would be 
infinite; a sovereign can be handed on and on 
and on, and is there all the time. Is it, then, a 
hundred sovereigns ? No ; but one. It is one at 
each transfer, and that is the meaning of a 
sovereign. A millionaire has the transferring 
power of a million sovereigns ; he can transfer 
them when, where, and how he likes : and that 
is his wealth. By the institution of interest it is 
indeed more, for by that means he can purchase 
;^ 40 ,ooo worth of labour every year, and his son 
and grandson can do the same for ever, if they 
are only wary and chary of the principal; but 
that is not my point at present. My point is, 
that riches consist in the control of the transfer 
of the money 07tce. 

When transferred, of course somebody has it, 
and that somebody has now his portion of trans- 
ferring power, i.e. purchasing power, to exercise ; 
but it has made all the difference to him whether 
he has had to work in a yard for five jears to 
get the power, or whether it was his to start with. 
To say that it does not matter who owms the money 
is nonsense, only possible to a purblind and con- 
fused view of the case. This error is not made 
in respect of other commodities. It is not 
thought immaterial who has the gunpowder and 
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the bullets, even though the human race is sure 
to get the benefit of their distribution sooner cr 
later. Their aim and direction of transfer 
attended to. 

But there is another fallacy, a secondary’ out- 
come of the institution of interest. It is said 
that the capital of a scamp is, after all, invested 
in remunerative employment, and that though he 
may waste the income in debauching himself and 
his fellows, the capital is honestly employed, and 
results in much labour and profit. But now con- 
sider whence comes the profit: why is there a 
dividend each year in a manufacturing business ? 
and w’hy does money thus grow, as if it possessed 
vegetable or animal life ? Is it not because 
animal life Indeed is at work ? Is it not because 
of the brains, and arms, and fingers of a thousand 
*able and industrious workers? Is it not the 
enterprise and the labour that has really produced 
the dividend? Would there be any such fruits 
without labour ? 

No ; but, it will be said, neither could there be 
any profit without capital. “ What capital ? ” let 
us ask. Papers in a lawyer’s office, figures in a 
banker’s book, gold bars in somebody’s cellar? 
No, not these, but real capital — ships and engines, 
and land and tools, and all the instruments of 
production ; of which land and sun and air are, 
after all, chief. Are not these needful to profit ? 
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Most certainly they are. But why on earth 
should they be owned by that hypothetical 
sluggard or scamp ? “ Que diable allait-il faire 

dans cettc galere ? ” Why do they not belong to 
those who use them, or to those who made them, 
or to the community whose needs they serve? 
Suppose that sluggard and his bank books and 
his title deeds were all blown into extinction, 
blown out of human memory, and ceased to be, 
in a sane universe ; what would be the difference ? 
Not much difference to the land and the sunshine 
and the air, not much difference to the engines 
and the ships and the tools, not much difference 
to the manager, and farmer, and artisan, and 
labourer: but, oh great perplexity, nobody to 
receive the dividend ! What on earth is to be 
done with it ? Tiy and recollect the persons who 
would have indirectly received it had its late owner 
not so untimely disappeared. Let those persons 
come for it — a motley crew, not altogether re- 
spectable, not an army of whom society is very 
proud; — let them come to the manager of the 
factory, to the steward of the ships, to the 
accountants in the various businesses dependent 
on the departed owner's capital, and receive the 
dividend direct, without pandering to the body 
of the defunct heir The spectacle would be an 
instructive one. The dividend would be really 
a dividend now, otherwise the difference would 
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not be great. Perhaps, in the light of the instruc- 
tion afforded by the spectacle, more difference 
might accrue in time ; perhaps the profits result- 
ing from the industry might come to be otherwise 
distributed. 

So far, however, the effects of the gigantic 
individual fortunes encouraged by our modern 
money system have been of comparatively small 
area, and almost individual in scope; but there 
is now a larger function of money to be con- 
sidered — the tendency of monetary interests to 
dominate the political world. 

I am not touching on party politics — it has 
nothing to do with one party more than another, 
but every one must be convinced that the develop- 
ments of the British Empire for good or ill are 
regulated and controlled by financial interests. 
*A savage country is conquered, and its king, as 
we say, “ punished,” when his territory is required 
for trade purposes — not before; nor very much 
after : for we are a pushing race, and i\laxim guns 
are fine things, automatic empire-extenders. The 
motives which induce the unfinancial part of the 
British ^public to acquiesce in such violences are 
not the motives really at work. The destruction 
of idols and the prevention of human sacrifices 
are not the real reasons for expensive expeditions. 
If these were the motives, such expeditions would 
be crusades. The time for crusades has for the 
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present gone by, — the near East is witness enough 
to that^ 

We hold whatever is of value in city quotations : 
we attack when foes are weak, we crouch when 
foes are strong: we are learning to enslave free 
though uncivilized people, and make them work 
for the good of a London company; we have 
long taught them our vices, and administered to 
them our diseases ; in time we shall exterminate 
them: and by judicious meekness whenever we 
have a chance of really dangerous warfare, we 
may ultimately hope to inherit the earth. 

I care not if it is opportune or appropriate to 
touch on such things here and now. Some of 
our doings in Africa have been bad enough, but 
our policy in Crete and Armenia, and every one 
of our dealings with Turkey I loathe and detest. 
It was not the policy of the nation — the nation" 
was for once ready for a strong, upright, and dis- 
interested policy. Owners of stocks and shares 
might quake, but the heart of the nation was 
sound; it wanted no longer an ignominious and 
bastard peace, a peace not born of love and pity 
for humanity, but the offspring of covdcousness 
and fear of the consequences of past misdeeds. 
The country was ready for an unselfish act, it 
was ready to use its great naval strength in 
support of struggling nationalities. It did not 
^Written in 1898. 
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fear the German or any other emperor ; it did 
not want to ask permission of the discord of 
Europe or any other agglomeration of conflicting 
interests ; and if the nation had been called upon, 
it would have risen with a spontaneous enthusiasm 
that would have renewed its youth, shaken off 
the fat lethargy begotten of its recent commercial 
prosperity, and placed it once more in a position 
of dignity and honour in European councils. If 
our inaction, our misaction rather, and our craven 
yield, was not the policy of the nation, neither 
was it the wish of the Government, We were 
told that any other action was too dangerous. In 
every way it is clear that what we did, we did 
not wish to do, and that we wished to see many 
things done which something, some interests, 
forbade us to do. What interests were those? 
*The Prime Minister told us in so many words, 
his position was that of a Trustee. The interests 
at stake were too great. Decided acts would 
have been dangerous, — not to army and navy, 
but to finance. The world is ruled by financiers. 
Wars are made by those who provide the im- 
mediate money for them. Neither Cretan nor 
Armenian (nor Greek either, for that matter) was 
in financial favour;^ so the rulers of the earth 

^ And indeed they do not appear to be the salt of the earth, — 
centuries of misgoverament seldom develop admirable racial 
qualities ; but the question was not whether they should be admired, 
but whether they should be slaughtered, 

9 
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decided to obliterate and weaken, so far as it 
seemed to them good. And we, we who had 
assumed the responsibility for keeping the Turk 
in Europe, and for placing the Armenians under 
his rule, — we, whose pride it has been to sympa- 
thize with people struggling to be free and revolting 
against oppression, — we, who sicken at the thought 
of massacre in cold blood, what did we do? 

Seven miles of war- ships, and dare not lift a 
finger: dare not make up our own minds and 
stick to it ! In face of a righteous and simple 
cause, retreat ; in face of a weak or small nation- 
ality, bluster : this is the outcome of government 
from the Stock Exchange. There would have 
been no war, had we been righteously strong, 
had we shown that what we did w'as not done in 
favour of some miserable petty interest, was not 
done because we wanted another backstairs 
Cyprus. Hard, perhaps, to convince people of 
disinterestedness now, after years of — diplomacy ; 
but it could have been done. Those who think 
otherwise, will hold that one of the functions of 
money has been to keep the peace ; fear of dis- 
turbed securities has been a potent peace pre- 
server. Well, we shall see how long it will last 
Our masters will let us know in good time, and 
when they choose the time for fighting I doubt if 
the people will have much heart for the business. 

Dread of war at all costs is not the best 
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security for a noble and worthy peace ; nor is it 
seemly for this country with its great traditions, 
to be subservient to any masters, contrary to Its 
own sense of right, its own horror of injustice. 

“ Our masters the Emperors,” some of the 
papers say : but those are not our real and true 
masters; there is a power behind the Emperors, 
to which even they must submit, though they do 
so with less grace and habitual ease than our- 
selves. Newspapers are owned, opinion is manu- 
factured, nations are governed, in one interest, the 
interest of property. There is a fifth estate of 
the realm now, more powerful than any of the 
other four, and the nation bows down before it. 
The supreme power is the power of the purse. 
The latest of the functions of money is to rule 
the modern world. 


The following propositions may serve as a sum- 
mary of the contentions in this chapter : — 

1. That human labour is the ultimate standard 
of value, and that coins might instructively be 
inscribed in terms of labour. 

2 . That by the institution of banks, stocks and 
shares, and of inheritance, the original exchange 
power of money has become subordinate to its 
secondary and accidental but now supreme and 
unlimited storage power. 
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3. That the possession of money means the 
control of one transfer of it ; i,e, the determining 
of when and how it shall become active and 
influential on life. 

4. That since wealth is the power of deter- 
mining the direction of human activity, the per- 
sonality of the owner is a vitally important factor. 

5. That large fortunes are a menace to society 
by reason of the contrasts they emphasize, the 
power they confer, and the uncertain character of 
their owners. 

6. That the present frequency of large fortunes 
is due to artificial social arrangements, which may 
be altered ; and that it is desirable to reconsider 
and modify the law of inheritance. 

7. That steady industry and moderate income 
are wholesomer, both for a nation and for an 
individual, than feverish activity and rapid 
acquisition. 

8. That financial interests play a greater part 
in national and international politics than is 
desirable. 
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I N speaking to the adult students of a college 
like this, persons who are engaged in the 
ordinar}” business of life, and for whose special 
benefit classes are held in the evening, one may 
adopt a tone different from that suitable to youths 
who have the whole day at liberty for study, and 
whose attendance here is often as much due to the 
influence of parent or guardian as to individual 
judgment and free will. I may assume that 
everyone who comes to an evening class comes 
with a full understanding of the reasons for 
coming, and of the object to be gained. 

Now, I want to ask what are those reasons, and 
what is that object. Are your reasons for coming 
here in harmony with the main purpose of the life 
of this city and country, or are they altogether 
discordant with that purpose? 

I suppose the main purpose of the English 
nation at the present time would be said to be the 

^ An Address to Evening Students at University College, 
Liverpool, in 1886. 
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pursuit of Wealth. I am by no means satisfied 
that this is a true statement of the average 
Englishman’s main purpose, in fact I am pretty 
certain that it is not a true statement if under- 
stood accurately, but I do think it is his own idea 
of his main purpose. His principal aim is to 
“ get on " and his idea of getting on is to acquire 
more money than his neighbours. This it is 
which prompts the major part of commercial 
enterprise, and rewards the energy of the business 
man. 

Well, what is the result of all our commercial 
prosperity and worship of the goddess of getting 
on ? We are reckoned a wealthy nation. 
Liverpool is a wealthy city. But a foreigner, 
landing at a northern dock, after he has admired 
the river and the line of docks, — true wealth ot 
which the city is justly proud, — may be a little 
staggered at the aspect of the rest of that region, 
and depressed by the unrelieved squalor which 
surrounds him on all hands. If he ask to see the 
largest building in the city, he must, I suppose, be 
taken to the top of Brownlow Hill, and shown, 
not the college, but the work-house ; and he may 
come to the conclusion that the wealth and 
prosperity of the city are, to say the least, very 
unequally distributed. The glaring thing, in a 
place like this, is not the wealth, but the extra- 
ordinary inequality of wealth : extreme riches, and 
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extreme poverty. It may indeed be CGrijectured 
that what the average man is ready pursuing is 
not so much national wealth as individual riches, 
i.e, inequalities of wealth ; and that a great part of 
modern trade consists in endeavouring to establish 
an inequality of wealth in our own favour, r>. 
to make ourselves rich at the expense of others. 

Perhaps something like this is the main 
purpose of many energetic citizens ; and perhaps 
it is not altogether a satisfactory purpose, or one 
that vQry greatly tends to enhance the happiness 
and comfort of the people. 

Let us tr>' and look back at the pursuit ol 
some famous peoples in past times, hlany here 
can do it for themselves. I can only roughly try 
to indicate my meaning. 

The main purpose of an Athenian in the time 
of Socrates seems to have been to discuss schemes 
of philosophy, and to probe to the ultimate nature 
of things. Highly unpractical objects, and a great 
waste of time, such occupation would seem to the 
modern Englishman, whose object in life, what- 
ever it may be, is certainly not this. Yet we do 
not fitid that the Athenians of this date take a 
low position in the general estimate of the world, 
and their writings and talkings on philosophy 
seem likely to be about as immortal as anything 
connected with their city, unless it be the hills 
upon which it was built. 
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The result of their life and thought is a per- 
manent and rich possession to mankind ; its effect 
when rediscovered after centuries of oblivion was 
informing and stimulating in the highest degree ; 
and we may conjecture that never again will the 
human race allow this possession to be buried in 
even temporary oblivion. 

A permanent and rich possession I have called 
it, and you allow the words. Are not permanent 
and rich possessions wealth? And were these 
idle and talkative Athenians engaged in the 
pursuit and manufacture of wealth ? It does not 
seem improbable. It is in fact difficult to deny 
the applicability of these terms: and if so their 
occupation cannot after all have been quite so 
wasteful and unpractical as, to a modern English- 
man, it at first sight appears. 

What again was the main purpose of an 
Englishman in the time of Elizabeth? Was it 
not in the fullest and freest sense to live, to 
develop his life and that of others in the largest 
manner, to travel and see the world, to depict 
human life in the drama, to enjoy fresh air and 
open country and scenes of joyousness. Proiessor 
Bradley has told us how men’s minds were filled 
with the sense of largeness and beauty in the 
world, which new discoveries and the opening ot 
ancient literatures had almost created anew for 
them. Life was a thing to be rejoiced in and 
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made much of; even the life of the common 
people seemed joyous, and its development a 
worthy theme for poetry and romance. And the 
result was a patriotism capable of repelling an 
Armada, and a literature which in some respects 
surpasses eveiy’thing that has been done in the 
world, before or since. 

Are Shakespeare and Milton wealth to the 
human race, or are they not? If you deny the 
term “ wealth ” to such perennial sources of enjoy- 
ment to unborn generations, and yet grant it to a 
piece of furniture, or a collection of minerals, you 
cannot surely be attending to the real meaning of 
the term. 

What is this thing we call wealth? In answer- 
ing this question I have no wish to dogmatize. I 
merely wish to suggest the answer that commends 
ifself to me, and to leave the question with you 
for your owm consideration, I believe there are 
few more vital ones if it be properly understood. 

First, I want to distinguish it not only from 
money, but from riches. The English language 
abounds in words which are roughly used as 
synonym^s, which are really not synonyms, but are 
capable of being accurately defined and used each 
in its special and distinctive sense. In physics 
we have happily discovered this, and continually 
make use of common words, defining them so as 
to convey an accurate meaning, and distinguishing 
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between words which in common speech have the 
same, or a very indefinite, signification. Thus 
force, energy, momentum, impulse, power, activity, 
and a host of others, have now all accurate and 
well-defined meanings in Physics, though by no 
means in daily life. Even speed and velocity are 
in science no longer exact synonyms. Undula- 
tion, wave, and ripple differ essentially. 

This apprehension and fixing of English words, 
instead of inventing some barbarous Greek 
compound, is much to be commended ; and it 
would be probably very conducive to clear and 
precise understanding of other matters if terms 
were studied and used far more carefully than 
they at present are. Few things are more truly 
educative than a careful and precise use ot 
language. “ Wealth,” and “ riches,” and ‘‘ money,” 
“ value,” “ price,” and ‘‘ cost,” are terms all capable 
of definite and distinct meanings, but at present 
they are very loosely used. 

Now, “ Money ” is defined by Mr, Ruskin as a 
documentary claim to the possession of wealth : it 
matters not whether it be stamped upon metal or 
upon paper, it is essentially of the n attire of a 
stamp. It is true that the metal has other uses, 
and possesses intrinsic worth for other purposes, 
but as money its value lies in its durability and in 
its stamp : it is essentially a document. 

The term “Riches,” properly used, signifies 
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inequality of wealth ; it is a purely relative term, 
one can only be rich by reason of other people 
being poor. If they don’t want your money the 
possession of it gives you no power over them. 
But to hungry and needy persons a handful of 
sovereigns is an object of intense desire, and the 
fortunate possessor of them can obtain much 
servile labour in exchange for them. 

There are thus two ways of getting rich, either 
by increasing our own wealth, or by diminishing 
that of other people : inequality of possession is 
the essence of riches. Wealth is a human thing: 
riches are purely individual, and can be attained by 
mere transfer, or by gambling, without the pro- 
duction of any wealth whatever. You cannot 
have riches without there being also poverty. It 
need not necessarily be excessive or grinding, but 
relative poverty the idea of riches, accurately 
considered, implies ; and seldom has the lowest 
form of poverty failed to be both grinding and 
degrading. 

But “ Wealth,” what is that ? Is it not the 
possession of valuable things by persons capable 
of appreciating them ? And are not valuable 
things those which “ avail ” in developing a 
complete human life ? This is Mr. Ruskin’s form 
of expression, — I do not insist upon any form of 
expression, — but taking the word in its strict 
etymological sense, as allied with " weal ” or 
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'' well-being ” we have only to think for ourselves 
what are those things which conduce to our true 
well-being, and those things are to us “ wealth.” 

The majority of mankind seem to consider that 
cash, and other property so far as it has a cash 
value, is an object peculiarly conducive to well- 
being, and they accordingly have called this 
pre-eminently “wealth.” I by no means deny 
that is one form of wealth; as a secondary 
adjunct, a means of enlarging one’s life, and ot 
enhancing the power of other and more primary 
forms of wealth, it is vitally important; but I 
doubt its pre-eminence. Time, health, a large 
human interest and sympathy, these surely 
conduce to the well-being of an individual or 
society, quite as much as the possession of gold, 
or houses, or land, or works of art Though these 

• 

also are true wealth to those who can use them. 

For wealth has a twofold aspect, an objective 
and a subjective. A thing must not only be 
valuable in itself, it must be capable of being 
appreciated by its possessor; and to those who 
can appreciate it, to them only is it wealth. All 
these things are urged upon us by Mr. Ruskin, 
and the illustrations which follow are largely 
borrowed from him. 

A picture is not wealth to a dealer, or at least 
is only latent or potential wealth; it is a mere 
•medium of exchange, a documentary evidence of 
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so much money which someone may be willing to 
give for the possession of that picture. A man 
w^ho only owns things that he may sell them at 
an enhanced price is in fact a dealer or a store- 
keeper, whatever he may call himself. 

Really to possess a thing we must be capable 
of appreciating it, we must have it for use and 
not for sale. A volume of Plato, or Newton, or 
Ruskin, on one’s shelves, is no wealth to us unless 
we can use and appreciate it. A man who buys 
the Kelmscott Chaucer for £ 20 , simply because 
he thinks that in a few years he can re-sell it for 
;^8o, and meanwhile never looks at it except with 
this thought in his mind, is a retailer of second- 
hand goods, and for him the book has been 
printed in vain. 

The essence of wealth, again, does not always 
'consist in its absolute amount ; its twofold aspect 
is still prominent A small absolute amount may 
become of priceless value in special circumstances. 
A half-crown may represent true wealth to a poor 
woman whose sick child may be enabled, by its 
purchasing power, to tide over the crisis of an 
illness.'^ A hundred sovereigns may be no wealth, 
but the direst illth, to the drowning wretch in 
whose pockets they serve only as a load to drag 
Mm to destruction. Such a man cannot be said 
to have the gold ; the gold has him. Is he after 
all so exceptional a case ? 
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What is the greatest wealth of a city like 

Liverpool ? 

First, surely the energ}-' and public spirit of its 
inhabitants, without which all else were barren 
and unprofitable. 

Second, its river frontage and Hne of docks; 
then, perhaps, its library, museum, and picture 
gallery ; or perhaps its college and its schools ; and 
so on. It is unnecessary to particularize further; 
but it is manifest that all these things have a two- 
fold aspect, they imply the power of use and of 
appreciation ; so more particularly do great books, 
great discoveries, great works of art and natural 
sceneiy, 

A mountain, a lake, a streamlet, are wealth to 
the man with soul and eyes to feel their beauty, 
whether he has a title-deed at his lawyer’s for 
them or not ; to the man whose eyes are dark', 
whose ears are stopped, and whose heart is dull, 
the most beautiful things in the world exist in 
vain. Such a man may be rolling in coin, and 
yet, as Mr. Ruskin says, he may be no more 
wealthy than the locks of his own strong boxes ; 
he is inherently and eternally incapable of possess- 
ing wealth. He collects coin as a child might 
collect marbles, or a school-boy postage-stamps. 
He has no real tastes. Everything he possesses 
he reckons as worth so many additional gold 
counters, and that is all their value to him. 
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A poem, or a proposition in ^lathematics. is 
worthless riibbibh to same people : to the trained 
intelligence it may give the keenest delight The 
quantity of things in the world, thus capable of 
becoming wealth, is nearly or quite infinite: all 
that is wanted, to make all this potential wealth 
actual, is the seeing eye and the understanding 
heart. The development of ikise is the real 
function of higher education, and by means of 
these alone is the possession of true wealth 
possible. 

How should we reckon the value of things, if 
not in money ? 

There are some things altogether invaluable. 
What was the value of Caxton’s printing press to 
England ? Suppose it had been possible to sell 
it and ail its progeny out of the county, — to sell 
away the right of printing for say three centuries 
for some hundred million pounds or the like: 
w'ould it have been a good bargain ? Suppose it 
were possible for Liverpool to sell its birthright 
sea-arm to 1\I an Chester : could it be made a 
profitable transaction ? Suppose, by withholding 
labour and capital, it allowed the IMersey to silt 
up: would not all England be the poorer? 
These things are not to be reckoned in money. 
This is the nature of all the highest forms of 
wealth. The Alps to the Swiss are not a part of 
his wealth, they are the whole of it ; without them 
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they could never have preserved their independ- 
ence and remained a nation. What is the value 
of Dante or Michael Angelo to Italy ; of Shake- 
speare and Milton, of Tennyson and Morris, to 
England ? The power of England we are some- 
times told is coal ! Nay, rather, is it not that 
which 

though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives”? 

If you grant me then that wealth, so far from 
being money, is not necessarily to be reckoned in 
money value at all ; that wealth is that which is 
valuable in developing a complete human life, 
individual and social, and that certain kinds of 
it are altogether invaluable; that fresh air and 
sunshine are wealth, that beautiful country and 
mountains and green fields are wealth, that great 
books and pictures and serviceable commodities 
are wealth, in the hands of those who rightly 
understand and appreciate them ; if you further 
grant me that wealth unappreciated and un- 
possessed is but potential or latent, and that to 
bring out its true character demands the seeing 
eye and the understanding heart; that persons 
must be trained in order to be capable of really 
and truly possessing wealth, and that without 
such training or natural gift a man may be in- 
herently incapable of any wealth whatever, though 
he live in a world full of beauty, surrounded by 
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the productions of the wise and inspired of all 
ages, and with a ledger containing any number of 
ciphers after the one : — if you grant all this, then 
I think you must feel with me that the pursuit 
and true understanding of wealth is the most 
important sublunary occupation in which men can 
engage, and that the functions of this college are 
very closely connected with it indeed. 

What are these classes all for ? Why do you 
come to study literature, and art, and philosophy, 
and economy, and mathematics, and histor>% and 
classics, and science, and all these things? 

I asked you this question before, but this time 
I want to answer it. Is it not that you may 
become capable of possessing true wealth ; that 
you may develop your heart and brain and soul, 
to be able to appreciate the great discoveries that 
are made in science, to sympathize with human 
struggle and effort, to perceive the beauty and* 
order of nature, to take a worthy part in the life 
around you, and to participate in the highest 
aspirations of man ? 

You learn languages, that the learning and 
wisdom of the past may be open to you, and that 
you may better understand and use your mother 
tongue, — the instrument by which you not only 
communicate with others, but without which it is 
doubtful whether you could think, in general 
terms, at all. 

10 
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You learn histor>’ and literature, and try to 
understand and sympathize with great men and 
great movements in the past, that by their aid 
you may better understand, and more wisely act, 
in the corresponding, but more perplexing, move- 
ments of to-day. You are thus no longer limited 
to the experience of your own life-time, nor of 
your own country; all the preserved experience 
of the world is before you : a rich endowment on 
which you have only to enter and take possession. 

Again, you study art, that you may discern the 
meaning of all this helpless and futile effort after 
beauty and decoration, which goes on all round 
you at the present time, and which signally fails 
to attain any result on a large scale other than a 
sullen ugliness. You go back to the times when 
magniticent art was really possible, and you try 
to learn why it was possible then and not possible 
now. What was the different tone in society 
which enabled poor men to produce, and rich men 
to appreciate art? Then, scarcely a house- 
window, or cottage-roof, could be built, except 
in some form of grateful beauty; now, we build 
factories, and chimneys, and furnaces, and bridges, 
and our jerry builders run us up houses by the 
score, but they are not beautiful, they are often 
not even comfortable or water-tight. 

Why has this palsy fallen upon art? And 
why is the highest modern literature, as it seems 
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to me, a literature of a kind of de-pair, not 0: a 
high and hopefu! outlook into a land of promise ? 
Can it be that ue arc mistaking riches for wealth, 
that we are merely struggling to set up inequality 
of possession, and that for true wealth and 
wisdom the bulk of the nation care ver>’ little, 
and have no notion of really striving for it ? I do 
not answer the question, I only suggest it I say 
the reason of the decline of art, and the conditions 
under which it may again be possible, are ques- 
tions which, if you come here, yju mujt study, 
whether you do so explicitly and ccnsciously or 
not. 

You come here, once more, to study science 
and mathematics, that some glimpse of the 
magnificent discoveries of the present age may be 
gained by you, and that you may not go out of 
the world having never really lived in it, having 
never known the conceptions towards which men 
are striving, the truths they are dimly beginning 
to perceive. The horizon of scientific truth is 
broadening and brightening, and you are living in 
the midst of it. It is your right to know and see 
something of it It is not to be seen without an 
effort ; it is not to be felt equally in all moods, 
nor by all minds: but the times when a clear 
perception of some wide embracing law is attained, 
when the splendid harmony and correlation of the 
universe are even dimly glimpsed, these times 
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more than compensate for years of arduous but 
not ungrateful struggle ; and if asked, as indeed 
sometimes you are asked, practically though not 
directly, whether these high gains are worth a 
thousand pounds, or fifty thousand pounds, you 
scoff, as though offered money for your eyes, or 
for your life, or for your dearest friend. Wisdom 
is more to be desired than rubies I aye truly is it : 
it is an old saying, but the world does not yet 
really believe it. 

Many of the inhabitants of a city like this 
labour on year after year, some in pitiable and 
yet pitiless poverty ; others, enriched by this very 
poverty and by the power which it gives over the 
souls and bodies of their fellows, employing them 
or disemploying them as it suits their convenience, 
accumulating possessions and faring sumptuously 
every day. But the wealth of the universe*^ 
around them, — some at least know nothing of it : 
with eyes unopened, and ears quite deaf to the 
harmonies of nature, they accumulate coins and 
add up figures in their ledgers and are accounted 
wealthy men. Everything they have they reckon 
in terms of money ; and the world reckons them 
also by their own standard, and, without felt 
sarcasm, says they are “worth” half a million 
pounds, or, it may be, less. 

Their time, they say, is money. Their health 
is money. They will willingly part with these 
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real goods for gold. Hear what Ruskin says 
In Time and Tide ” on this head. 

^ Time Is money ” — so say your practised 
merchants and economists. None of them, 
however, I fancy, as they draw towards death, 
find that the reverse is true, and that “ money is 
time ” ! Perhaps it might be better for them in 
the end if they did not turn so much of their 
time into money, lest, perchance, they also turn 
Eternity into it! There are other things, how- 
ever, which in the same sense are money, or 
can be changed into it, as well as time. Health 
is money, wit is money, knowledge is money ; and 
all your health, and wit, and knowledge may be 
changed for gold ; and the happy goal so reached, 
of a sick, insane, and blind, auriferous old age ; 
but the gold cannot be changed in its turn back 
into health and wit. 

“ Time is money ” ; the w^ords tingle in my ears 
so that I can’t go on writing. Is it nothing 
better, then ? If we could thoroughly understand 
that time was — ifsel/y — would it not be more to 
the purpose ? A thing of which loss or gain was 
absolute loss, and perfect gain. And that it was 
expeciiient also to buy health and knowledge with 
money, if so purchasable ; but not to buy money 
with them f ” 

I have asked why you come to these and the 
like classes, or why you study earnestly, as best 
you may, at home; and I have also virtually 
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asked why a vast number of others in this 
populous city do not also come, and take ad- 
vantage of the very remarkable and really splendid 
opportunities which the insight of a few enlightened 
citizens has provided for them, and crowd these 
lecture rooms to overflowing, as they ought to be 
crowded ; and provisionally and partially I have 
ventured to suggest at least one answer to both 
these questions. But some may object that the 
reasons I have suggested for being in earnest 
about self-culture, are not the true ones in their 
case: they may even think that aiming at a 
complete development of our own life is a selfish 
aim, and that their wish is rather to be useful in 
their day and generation ; they judge that by 
learning say engineering, or physics, they can 
do their handicraft work better, or by learning 
languages they can do their business better and 
more usefully, and so on. Good and worthy aims, 
against which no one has a word to say; and, 
if carried out in that spirit, just as capable of 
developing your life as any other pursuit. But I 
deny that the development of one’s highest self 
can be in any sense selfish. The test 01 true 
wealth is that it is essentially unselfish, it must be 
shared with others. A discovery, a symphony, a 
poem : we do not feel that we really possess them 
until they are imparted and made common 
property. Whatever tends to be hoarded up, and 
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selfishly retained, may be individual riches, but it 
is not national wealth. 

We may not see exactly how what we are 
engaged in is to benefit humanity; it is not 
necessary that we should. It may be in small 
ways, it may be in large ; a man does not always 
know the full effect of his own actions. When 
Hamlet and Othello were being written, I suppose 
their author was thinking mainly of the audience 
in the Globe Theatre, certainly not at all of us 
good people on the verge of the twentieth century. 
When Newton pondered over his mathematics, 
and problems in gravitation and optics : or when 
Darwin made his voydiges in the BeagU, and 
patiently accumulated those stores of information 
w'hich were destined afterwards to establish so 
magnificent a generalization ,* he could not know 
what was to be the outcome of all the patient toil 
which had to be gone through. Nothing great is 
accomplished, even by a genius, without continu- 
ous and severe labour — to people not geniuses the 
labour must be still more arduous ; but its outcome 
is in no case manifest beforehand. We can onijr 
work on with steady patience ; allowing ourselves, 
not only often, but constantly, to lose sight of the 
ultimate objects for which we work; and just get 
ourselves into a good steady habit of plodding:* 
encouraging ourselves at times, may be, by lifting 
our eyes and surveying the ground already tra- 
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versed, and the general lie of the country in front 
of us; but, after such occasional sun’ey, falling 
back into the same routine of steady work : work 
not by any means in its own way unenjoyable, 
but very far ordinarily from being either exciting 
or exceptionally brilliant. 

It is possible that some might be inclined to 
give as a reason for coming to these classes, or for 
otherwise struggling after knowledge, that they 
hope by that means to increase their income. 

I trust this is not a primary object A 
secondary result of increased culture, it is indeed 
not unlikely to be; but to set it up as the 
primary object of education shows a complete 
misapprehension of the relative value of things. 
One may well strive for money to get education ; 
not surely for education in order to get money. 

True, some people have to struggle for a bare 
subsistence ; to them I do not presume to speak. 
I deeply deplore the dire need there is, in what 
used to be “ merrie England,” for such a baneful 
struggle for the necessaries of life, among by far 
the greater number of the population; and I 
would willingly act with others in helping forward 
such much needed reforms as may abate it. It is 
ill talking between a full man and an empty — it 
Is ill lecturing to a man insufficiently supplied 
with the necessaries of life, — it behoves us rather 
to be silent in his presence, and to think earnestly 
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what action may be taken to remove this blight 
of poverty from our land, — not by partial charity, 
but by reform of those great and patent abuses 
which we believe (rightly or wrongly) are 
responsible for it. 

There have been cases where the fire of learning 
has burnt so hot that it could cope even with 
physical hunger; and a piteous tale is told by 
Smiles of a common soldier who, having only a 
penny in the world, bought a primer with the half 
of it, and his supper with the other half. But 
the majority of men cannot be expected to think 
much about self-culture until the ordinary 
comforts of life are supplied. This standpoint 
reached, however, knowledge and money are no 
longer co-ordinate, and should not be put into 
competition with each other. 

The old rule, — that it is unnecessary to take 
much thought for increasing salaries, or for food 
and clothing, provided we do give most earnest 
thought to doing whatever work we are engaged 
in, in the best possible way ; and that, if we do 
this, then all those other things will be added to 
us, — seems to me a doctrine literally and precisely 
true, and to be a far more really practical and 
salutary rule than many maxims believed in by 
self-styled practical persons. 

In all these matters we have to consider what 
it is we really want. What is the meaning of 
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life ? What Fhall we make our primary aim, and 
what our secondar>" ? If getting on is our primary 
aim, surely it is politic to ask what do we 'want 
to get on for? What do w^e ultimately expect? 

Take commercial England at the present time, 
and ask what is its most urgent aim ? It would 
seem to be “ markets.” All over the world we 
hunt about for places to shoot our commodities 
into, as if they were so much rubbish quite useless 
at home ; and yet multitudes at home are ill-clad, 
unshod, and vilely housed. Surely there is some- 
thing wrong here ? What it is I confess I do not 
know, unless it be that we have some quite 
mistaken ideal. 

We long for better trade; suppose we got it? 
Suppose Manchester spread over six times its 
present area; suppose Widnes and St. Helens 
cra’ivled up to Liverpool, and Lancashire smoke 
penetrated more thickly than it yet does to 
Windermere and Coniston. Suppose the mineral 
wealth of the Lake district began to be exhumed, 
and fresh beds of coal wrere discovered, and the whole 
face of England became like the tract between 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham ; and^ forges 
and anvils rang night and day, and all our goods 
were shipped out of the country, quick, to China 
and to Burmah : much food, and articles of luxury 
for the rich, being imported in exchange. And 
suppose the whole people slaved hard to supply 
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the Chinese with railways, and clothiii" and 
hardware, and all manufactured articles ; and had 
no leisure, and no fresh air, but good wages, and 
plenty of bread to eat, and beer to drink. Then 
the rich people, who under our present system 
would reap a fine harvest from all this labour, 
finding England no longer pleasantly habitable^ 
would emigrate somewhere to foreign climes, and 
would come over now and then to inspect this 
scene of activity, and source of all their riches ; 
putting on respirators to keep out the smoke, and 
stuffing their ears to keep cut the din ; and as 
speedily as possible returning to their quiet retreat 
away from this busy manufacturing country. 

Suppose ail this actually achieved : it would be 
a commercial millennium I To hear people talk, 
this seems the sort of thing they would really 
like, — this the kind of thing which they lament is 
so slow in arriving. And this would be prosperity 
for England ! This would be “ wealth ” for the 
English population I It is a singular ideal. 

I have not consciously mis-stated anything. 
This does seem the kind of thing people wish for ; 
not tr? the full extent perhaps, but to a much 
larger extent than at present. Any endeavour to 
preserve natural scenery, and fresh air, and blue 
sky, and leisure to enjoy life for the poorest 
native of England, this is unpractical and sickly 
sentiment. 
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Practical considerations multiply furnaces, and 
factories, and labour, and all manner of manifest 
hardship ; and all for what ? That is the thing 
so difficult to understand. I can quite see that 
the Chinese or Burmese may be benefited by our 
taking all this trouble for them, but I am quite 
sure it is not good-will to them which prompts the 
sacrifice,' I can also see that the capitalist who 
receives the cash, and is able to live in the south 
of France or somewhere out of the way, I can 
imagine that he, if he be sufficiently selfish, or 
stupid (a very good substitute for selfishness), 
will have a first rate time ; and if they were the 
only people who wished for the state of things, all 
would be clear enough. But they are not: the 
singular thing is that the poorest classes, the 
tradesmen class, the great bulk of the people of 
the country, who have no thought of leaving it to 
live elsewhere, want it too : or act and talk as if 
they did. 

I can only believe that we have an altogether 
false standard in these matters. We have lost the 
sense of the real meaning and value of life Itself, 
and have set up some of the artificial and un- 
essential appendages of life, as the real things to 
be pursued, the valuable things for which any 
sacrifice may be rationally demanded. I believe 
that people’s eyes must be opened by higher 
education; they must learn to set up an alto- 
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gether different standard of wealth and value, 
before the world can grow wiser and better, and 
before the inexhaustible potentialities of the 
universe can become to us real and actual 
possessions. 

I do not wish you to take my view of this 
matter, I only ask you to think for yourselves; 
and if what is now known as the pursuit of 
wealth then seems to you to be either a melan- 
choly chimera, or else the pursuit of something 
the precise opposite of wealth, surely you will try 
yourselves to form a truer estimate of the relative 
value of things, and of the true meaning and 
nature of wealth ; and having thus satisfied 
yourselves that the goal is a worthy one, an 
end really worth striving for, then by all means 
pursue it with your might. 



X 

PUBLIC WEALTH AND PRIVATE 
EXPENDITURE ^ 

WEALTH” means wealth belong- 
i ing to a community or corporate body; 
and the possessor of such wealth can utilize and 
administer it as corporate expenditure. By 
Corporate Expenditure ” 1 mean not municipal 
expenditure alone, nor trades union expenditure 
alone, nor benefit society expenditure alone, but 
something of all of them ; combined expenditure, 
for corporate ends, as distinguished from private 
and individual expenditure. I wish to maintain 
that more good can be done, and greater value 
attained, by the thoughtful and ordered expendi- 
ture of corporate money, than can be derived 
from even a lavish amount distributed by private 
hands for the supply of personal comfort and the 
maintenance of special privileges. 

It sounds like a secular subject, but no subject 
is really secular, in the sense of being opposed to 

^ An Address to the Ancient Order of Foresters at their Annual 
Gathering in Birmingham Town Hall, on Sunday, gth October 1904. 
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sacred, unless it i:s a subject intrinsically bad ; and 
if the truth be as I imagine myself now to con- 
ceive it, the subject I am endeavouring to bring 
forward has possible developments of the most 
genuinely sacred character. I shall not have 
time to develop this fully, but I can make a 
beginning, 

CARELESS SPENDING 

First, I would direct your attention to a fact, 
and ask you to observe how little thought is 
expended by mankind in general on the spending 
of money, and how much time and attention are 
devoted to the earning of it. That may seem 
natural ; it is considered easy to spend and hard 
to earn. I am by no means sure that it is easy 
to spend wisely. Men who have much money to 
spend — and few of us are in that predicament — 
if they are conscientious and good men, feel the 
difficulty seriously ; they realize that it is so easy 
to do harm, so difficult to know how to do real 
good. Charity may seem a safe and easy method 
of disbursing, and much of it at present, alas, is 
necessary, but few things are more dangerous : it 
is an easy salve to the conscience, but it by no 
means conduces to fulness and dignity of life. 

But eliminating men of large fortunes, let us 
attend to our own case. We, the ordinary 
citizens, how little time do we find to consider our 
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manner of spending : we mostly do it by deputy, 
all our time is occupied in earning. It may be 
said roughly that men earn the money and that 
their wives spend it : a fair division of labour. 
They spend it best: and if the man insists on 
retaining and spending much of it, he is liable to 
spend it very far from wisely or well 

PUBLIC S’. PRIVATE EXPENDITURE 

I will not labour the point ; we get something 
by private expenditure undoubtedly : we get the 
necessaries of life, and we get some small personal 
luxuries in addition. We do not get either in 
the most economical fashion. Buying things by 
the ounce or by the pint is not the cheapest way 
of buying ; nor is a kitchen fire in ever>" house- 
hold the cheapest way of cooking, especially in the 
summer. Without going into details, and without 
exaggerating, we must all see that individualism 
results in some waste. If each man pays for the 
visits of his own doctor it is expensive. If each 
man provides Ms own convalescent home it is 
expensive. If each man goes on his own 
excursion or travels it is not so cheap as when 
several club together and run the journey on a 
joint purse. Private and solitary travel may be 
luxurious, but it is not cheap. A cab is dearer 
than an omnibus ; a private garden is far dearer 
in proportion than a public park. Of private 
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expenditure altogether it may be said : some of it 
is necessar}", much of it is luxurious, but none of 
it is economical 

Corporate or combined expenditure achieves a 
greater result, not only for the whole, but actually 
for each individual *' Each for himself” is a pcwr 
motto ; the idea of ” Each for all is a far more 
powerful as well as a more stimulating doctrine 
than “ Each for himself.” Thus already, you see, 
our subject shows signs of losing its secular 
character and of approaching uithin hailing 
distance of the outpo^t^ of Chri-ti^r.ity. 

THE UBJECTi UF THFII T 

Very well, now go on to consider the subject 
of thrift — not personal spending, but personal 
saving. What is the saving for? There are two 
chief objects : — 

(i) To provide for sickness, for old age, and 
for those who are dependent upon us, and ’.uiom 
we should otherwise Iea%e helpless v.hxri we go. 
This is clearly the chief and especially forcible 
moti«; for saving: it is the mainspring and 
original motive power of this and all other benefit 
societies. But there is also another not at all un- 
worthy motive, though it is one less generally 
recognized or admitted, and to this I wish 
incidentally to direct attention. 
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The second great motive for thrift and wise 
accumulation is — 

(2) To increase our own power and influence 
and effective momentum in the world. 

THE POWER OF WEALTH 

The man of wealth is recognized as a force in 
the world, sometimes indeed a force for evil, 
sometimes for good, but undeniably and always a 
power. People often complain of this, and abuse 
the instinct which recognizes wealth as being such 
a power. But it is inevitable. It does not indeed 
follow that great wealth need be concentrated in 
a few hands, or that one single individual shall 
have the disposal of it ; it is an accidental and, as 
I think, an unfortunate temporary arrangement 
of society which brings about that result ; but; 
whether in many hands or in few, wealth is bound 
to be a power. It is no use abusing what is 
inevitable, we must study and learn how to utilize 
the forces of nature. Wealth is one of those 
forces. 

Why is it so powerful ? Because it enables its 
owner to carry out his plans, to execute his 
purposes, to achieve his ends. He has not to go 
cap in hand to somebody and ask permission ; he 
can do the thing himself. He cannot do every- 
thing indeed, his power is limited, but he can 
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do much. Su the ‘f a ’wealthy 

corporate LaIv. if they ’,^ant to -oii.t thin;;, If 
they want t . meet ehcuLerc than ir, a public- 
liou.'sc, for irntance, enoainter iv- difthjulty, they 
can have a hall of their own, or they can lure fine. 
Wealth is accumulated savings. Con>idLTed a’> 
power, it does not matter whether the wealth k 
in many hands or in few\ The owners of it arc 
important people : and if they mean to do good 
the material accessories are at their command. 
A rich man. like a rich C(^rporati«m, ha- great 
power. Suppose he wan"** to bring r,;;t an 
invention, his own or s:me.:ne eheb, he ha i the 
means. Suppose he wants to build a Iab:ratory 
or endow a university, he can do it. Suppo.se he 
wants to plant waste land with forest trees, who 
will stop him? But he cannot do everything. 
A genius has powers greater than his. A rich 
man’s power is great, but it is limited ; for suppose 
he wants to compose an oratorio, to paint a 
picture, to make a scientific discover}-, and has not 
the ability; his wealth is impotent, he cannot do 
it. No, his power is strictly limited, but it is not 
so limited as that of the poor man. 

THE WEAKNESS OF POVERTY 

We are poor men, and some of us want to 
renovate the Black Country and cover up its slag 
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heaps with vc'^etation and with forests — a beauti- 
ful and sane ideal — but it is a difficult task. I do 
not own a square foot of soil, nor do most of you. 
What riqht have we to go and plant trees on 
someone el'^e’s land ? We should be trespassers ; 
and, at a whim of the owner, they might be rooted 
up. The owners of the soil, however, may be 
willing for the reafforestation of the Black Country, 
they may give us assistance, they may enable us 
to carry out the scheme. I sincerely hope they 
will, but WQ must go and ask them. Without 
wealth we are powerless. We see so many 
things that might be done if we had the means : 
for instance, we helplessly lament the existence of 
slums, we see numerous ways in which to improve 
cities, we would like to suppress smoke and show 
how the air could be kept pure for the multitudes 
herded in cities to breathe and enjoy; but we 
cannot do it, we are not rich enough. Moreover, 
if w'e did, what would happen — at least at first ? 
Rents would rise, and the improved property 
would become too dear for the present inhabitants 
to live in. Clear and purify the air of towns, — 
and they 'would at once, with their good drainage 
and fine sanitaiy^ conditions, become the best 
and healthfullest places to live in. Now they are 
too dirty ; then they would be too dear. 

But, if the land near all large towns belonged 
to the community, if we had corporate owmership 
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of land, what could we not do ? Then improvi.'- 
ments would be both possible and prr-fi table and the 
community who made them 'aould reap the l>:neht. 

Some day: some day an ap^proach to this con- 
dition of things is bound to come, ft feels to me 
almost like part of the meaning of that great prayer 
“ Thy Kingdom come ” ; and if so we are again 
not far atvay from the atmosphere of Christianity. 

PUBLIC WEALTH AND PUBLIC LEBTfa 

For accumulation of wealth to be really bene- 
ficial it should contribute to the common weah it 
.should conduce to well-being, and so be worthy of 
the name of 

The only way probably you and I can ever 
become wealthy is by becoming corporately 
wealthy, by clubbing our savings and becoming an 
influence and a power in the land. 

Already I see, by your report, that this 
organization or corporate body owns more than 
seven millions: not seven millions free to be 
dealt with as you like, it is all ear-marked to 
good and beneficent objects, and all needed for 
the ac^hievement of those objects ; but still it is a 
substantial sum, and it can increase. Roll it up 
to seventy millions, apply it to other objects than 
sickness and death, and you will become capital- 
ists, able to execute your behests, an influence 
and a power in the world. 
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Would this be a good thing? Ah, that is a 
large question. There are always dangers in 
great capital, it is a serious responsibility ; and if 
badly and domineeringly used, it may become a 
fearful evil. In unwise and unscrupulous hands, 
or even in ignorant and foolish, it is far from safe. 
But let it come gradually, let it be owned by 
mankind or by the community at large, and I for 
one would trust them — we are bound to trust 
mankind — would trust them at first to endeavour 
to make a good use of it, and ultimately to 
succeed in so doing. 

I believe in public capital and public expendi- 
ture, so it be clean and honest and well managed ; 
eveiy^thing depends upon that ; but in this 
fortunate city that is already accomplished. 
What is known as a public debt is really a public 
investment ; and anything not spent in the waste 
of war should have public works, or elevated 
humanity, or other good results, to show for it. 
Then it at once becomes capital, and is no more 
appropriately called debt ; it has not been spent, 
but invested. “ Funds ” is a better name for it. 

THE ECONOMY OF RISING RATES 

That is why I believe in Rates — not altogether 
in the Poor Rate, for I am unable to feel that the 
Poor Law is on a satisfactory basis, though it 
is administered with the best intentions by the 
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guardians; the system is, as I think, in some 
respects mistaken, but I will not go into that now ; 
I only say parenthetically that the Poor Rate I do 
not welcome — but rates for public works, educa- 
tion rates, rates for municipal and corporate 
services generally, rates for museums and libraries 
and recreation grounds and parks and rational 
amusements, all these I would welcome and wish 
to grow. 

We should not try to economize in these things, 
we should put our heads together so as to spend 
the public money wisely and well, and then we 
should spend it. Private thrift, public expendi- 
ture ; that is the way to raise a town or a nation 
in the standard of civilization. 

The spendings of an individual, what are they ? 
They are gone in his individual comfort and 
luxury. The spendings of a community are 
Capital : they result in public works, in better 
housing, in good roads, in thorough lighting ; 
they open up the country, they develop its re- 
sources, they educate the citizens, they advance all 
the amenities of existence, in an economical 
because corporate or co-operative manner. 

Good management is required; and that is 
why you take pains to send good men to the 
City Council to look after your interests : your 
interests, not in screwing and economizing, but in 
spending wisely and honestly and well, getting 
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the most they can for your money, and looking 
out for improvements and for good schemes 
worthy of encouragement. And when they do 
this well, be ready to trust them with more ; see 
that not only the municipal but the national purse 
also is properly supplied. Our National Govern- 
ment is for all good purposes miserably poor. I 
fear there is sad waste somewhere, and that before 
the taxes can be judiciously raised the sources of 
waste must be discovered and checked. I trust 
that already this labour is being put in hand. 
You have fine public servants who are trying to 
do their best with an ancient and very cumbrous 
and over-centralized machine ; much revenue has 
to be spent in various unprofitable ways, wars 
and other, but in every good and noble direction 
of expenditure the country is miserably poor. 
Where it is economical it should be lavish ; and 
where it is lavish it should be economical. That is 
an exaggeration, but there is a kind of truth 
underlying it. Our national economy in higher 
education is having disastrous results, it is a real 
danger to the Nation. While other nations are 
investing millions of public money on higher 
education and research, we prefer to keep the 
money in our pockets in order to spend it 
privately ; and the result is that while the State is 
poor the individual is rich. Individuals are over 
rich in this country ; money breeds money on our 
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present system with very little work, and it is apt 
to roll itself up into portentous and top-hea\y 
fortunes. The result is, I fear, a state of things 
that some people say is becoming a scandal. I 
do not know. But however that may be, I should 
like to see this wealth owned by communities ; I 
should like to see it in corporate hands and 
expended for the general good. 

UNEARNED INCOMES 

Do not think that the original making of a 
fortune is easy. Most fortunes began by thrift 
and enterprise ; it is not the making of a fortune 
that is easy : it is the transferring and the inherit- 
ing of it that are so fatally easy and so dangerous. 
If the maker of the fortune himself had the dis- 
bursing of it, there would be but little harm done, 
and there might be much good. No fortune can 
be honestly made without strenuous industry and 
character. But a fortune can be inherited, cafi be 
inherited I say, though I hope it seldom is, by a 
personification of laziness and folly and vice. 

That, however, is not my point. My point is 
that self-denial is the beginning of capital and the 
essence of thrift — present self-denial for future 
good. This self-denial for future good you of 
this and kindred societies are already exercising in 
a small way, but it is possible and indeed likely 
that it will come to be exercised in a larger way, 
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and so gradually a considerable fraction of the 
property of the world may ultimately pass into your 
hands. Wake up to this possibility, and do not 
abuse capital or capitalists, for some day you will 
be capitalists yourselves. Then it will strain your 
energies to know what to do with it, and how to 
use it for the best and highest good of humanity 
— the ascertainment of which is a noble aspect of 
human endeavour. 

I do not expect agreement in all that I have to 
say, nor do I speak with authority ; I am anxious 
to admit that I may be mistaken ; I only ask you 
to consider and weigh my message, the more so if 
you disagree, as I know many will, especially in 
what follows : — 

THE CHEAPNESS OF HIGH SALARIES 

The tendency of public bodies is to economize 
in salaries. People look askance at highly paid 
public servants ; whereas it is just from those that 
you do get something for your money. You don't 
get much service as a rule from ordinary share- 
holders, but you do as a rule from salaried officers. 
That is the danger of municipalities and '"other 
democratic corporations : they will not realize 
with sufficient clearness that the manager and 
administrator is worthy of large remuneration, 
that to get the best man you must pay him well, 
and that to put up with a second-rate article 
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when you can get the best is but a poor policy, 
and in the long run bad economy. Cheap men 
are seldom any good. In a large concern they 
may waste more than their annual salary in a 
week. Some people want to pay all men alike. 
It will not work. It is a subject full of con- 
troversy, I know, and I do not wish to dogmatize, 
but so far as I can see, and I have no personal 
interest in the matter, I say that the principle of 
inequality of payment must be recognized — as 
long as there is payment at all, — and that it is a 
necessary^’ consequence of inequality of ability. 

Some organizations seem to think, too, that the 
available work of the world is limited, and that 
you must each be careful not to do too much of it 
lest work become scarce. The truth is, that the 
work potentially required by mankind is essentially 
unlimited ; and if we could only get better social 
conditions there would be work and opportunity 
and scope for all, each according to his grade and 
power and ability. 

Stand shoulder to shoulder and help each other, 
and form a banded community for mutual help, by 
all rneans ; let all co-operate together, and let not 
one human being be idle except the sick and 
insane ; but allow for different kinds of work, and 
put the false glamour of the idea of artificial 
equality out of your minds. In any organization, 
as in any human body, there must be head and 
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there must be hands, there must be trunk and 
iimbs : the good of the whole is secured by each 
doing his apportioned task and obtaining his 
appropriate nourishment : not every part alike, 
though each sufficient for his need : each brought 
up to his maximum efficiency. 

And what is true of property is true of personal 
service also. That which is spent for the 
individual is of small value compared with service 
done for the race. It is on the pains and 
sacrifice of individuals that a community is 
founded. “The pleasures of each generation 
evaporate in air ; it is their pains that increase the 
spiritual momentum of the world (J. R. Illing- 
worth, in Lux 3fundi.) The blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church ; it is by heroism and 
unselfish devotion that a country rises and 
becomes great. 

THE RESULTS OF PUBLIC SPIRIT 

Witness the magnificent spectacle of Japan 
to-day : the State above the individual ; common 
good above personal good; sacrifice of self and 
devotion to the community ; these great qualities, 
on which every nation has risen to glory, were 
never displayed more brightly in the history of 
the world than now before our eyes. It is a 
nation which is saturated and infused with public 
spirit, the spirit of the race, enthusiasm for the 
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community and for the welfare of humanity. 
This is the spirit which elevates cities ; it is this 
which makes a nationality ; it is this which some 
day will renovate mankind. 

A splendid article in the Times [now well known] 
calls it the soul of a nation,” a translation of the 
Japanese term Bushido. It is a sort of chivalry, 
but the term " chivalry ” does not convey it ; our 
nearest approach to it is “public spirit” public 
spirit in a glorified form, the spirit which animated 
the early Christian Church, so that prison, 
suffering, death itself, were gladly endured so that 
the gospel might be preached and humanity 
might be saved — a spirit which must be near akin 
to the divine idea of Sacrifice for the salvation of 
the world. To lose your life as the highest mode 
of saving it; to lose the world but retain the 
honour and dignity of your own soul ; that spirit 
which animated the apostles, prophets, martyrs, is 
alive in Japan to-day. Is it alive in us as a 
nation? If not, if w^e have replaced it to any 
extent by some selfish opposite, by any such 
diabolically careless sentiment as “after me the 
deluge,” then we as a nation have lost our soul, 
sold it for mere individual prosperity, sold it in 
some poor cases for not even that, for mere liquid 
refreshment, and we are on the down grade. 

I trust it is not so, but sometimes I greatly fear 
it. It is surely not too late to arrest the process 
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of decay ; the heart of the Nation is sound enough : 
the men, as they said in South Africa, the men 
are splendid. Give them a fair chance, introduce 
better conditions, set forth high ideals, and be not 
ashamed to speak of these ideals and to follow 
them : then we shall find that there is plenty of 
the spirit of unselfishness still, the spirit which calls 
men to harder tasks than momentary spurts of 
braveiy", calls us all to the long and persistent 
effort of educating ourselves in the facts of the 
universe, grasping the real truth of things, and 
then, with patience and self-control, applying our 
energies to the material betterment and spiritual 
elevation of the world. 
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SOME SOCIAL REFORMS ^ 

T he necessary preliminary or precursor of 
wise and effectual reform is knowledge — 
knowledge both wide and accurate of the state of 
society and of the conditions of action : though 
at the same time we must, as Prof. Percy Gardner 
has said, 

“ Guard ourselves against a too narrow inter- 
pretation of the scientific study of history, and 
bear ever in mind the great variety in human 
motives. All attempts at dealing with the 
problems of poverty have hitherto failed, because 
they have not taken into account certain psycho- 
logical facts, so that in many cases they have 
increased the evil they were meant to remedy.” 

In fact, the problems before us are so complex, 
and *^0 strangely intermingled with surprising 
elements in human nature, that it is easy for 
people with the best intentions to do harm rather 
than good ; especially, as I myself think, if they 

^ A Presidential Address to the Social and Political Education 
Le^ue in 1905. 
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proceed to attack an institution or an abuse in 
too direct and narrowly concentrated a manner. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the faults and 
foibles of a social expert in detecting abuses and 
advocating reforms, his aid is indispensable if the 
mere blind struggle for existence is to be suspended 
and progress to become conscious and moderately 
quick. As Charles Kingsley said, adopting words 
akin to some used by Huxley : — 

“For five-and-twenty years my ruling idea has 
been that the reconstruction of Society on a 
scientific basis is not only possible, but the only 
political object much w'orth striving for.” 

So to this end a long-continued and devoted 
study of the human problem, as a branch of 
science, is as necessary as is the intuitive and 
energetic zeal of the reformer. The art of govern- 
ment cannot continue to be the one department of 
activity for which no training is supposed to be 
necessar>\ We train doctors, we train engineers, 
we are beginning to train teachers; some day 
politicians must be trained too: that is to say, 
youths must be trained in social studies before 
becoming legislators ; in spite of the fact that in 
all these professions some few men are born with 
such extraordinary ability that training seems 
almost superfluous in their favoured case. And 
as a preliminary to training, a body of systematized 
knowledge is necessary, which must be the work 
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of trained inquirers and social experts, such as 
are only now beginning to exist. Nor is there 
any subject in w'hich the result of study and 
research is likely to be more immediately useful 
and directly repaying. Most of our scientific 
applications result in indirect benefit; but in this 
human region of research the applications are 
direct and immediate to the advancement of life. 
To quote Prof. Gardner again : — 

“ Discoveries in physics, electricity and the like 
help mankind in certain outward ways, satisfy 
material needs. Discoveries in medicine may 
make life more free from pain. But discoveries 
in human nature may enable whole communities 
to live at a higher level, may have a bearing upon 
happiness direct and immediate. . . . And unless 
our increased power over nature tends in the long 
run to increase human happiness, it does not seem 
after all much to boast of. . . . It is a very great 
thing to be able to carry out one’s will in the 
material world, but it is also important to have 
within purposes which are worth carrying out. If 
one has nothing to say worth saying, telegraph 
and telephone become only instruments of 
vanity.” 

EDUCATION OF THE AVERAGE MAN 

We are therefore faced with such questions 
as these : How can the general level of man- 
kind be raised? What steps are necessary to 
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this end ? and How far are we fundamentally 
falling short of the necessary efforts and proper 
methods now? Is it possible to reconstruct 
society on a scientific basis ? 

That ingenious and able writer, Mr, H. G. Wells, 
devotes himself seriously to these questions, and 
I believe it is generally admitted that he has 
provided this country with a good deal to think 
about. 

The construction of a Utopia is an enticing, 
and I believe not an altogether unprofitable, 
exercise; because it is often a good practical 
method of procedure to form an ideal, and then 
to see how near in practice it is possible to attain 
to it That is the way of great inventors ; it is, 
I believe, consciously and admittedly, the method 
which Lord Kelvin, for instance, has pursued in 
brooding over his inventions ; and, being based 
in his case upon a deep knowledge of the problems 
and of possible methods of solution, it has resulted 
in many devices of the utmost originality. 

So it may be with social problems also ; but it 
is not my purpose to-day to attempt to rival 
Mr. Wells, nor to formulate or even to discuss 
any Utopian scheme. I want to point out, what 
everyone is really aware of, how grievously in 
many respects we fail to organize lives in anything 
like a reasonably happy, healthy, human way, and 
then how it is possible almost at once to make a 
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beginning in at least one or two directions, if we 
are minded so to do. Knowledge is a necessary 
preliminaiy^ to reform, but in the exigency of life 
people cannot wait, as in the applications of 
Chemistry or Physics they can, for a fully 
established and systematic theor}* before they 
take action ; they must get what knowledge they 
can, they must encourage experts to devote their 
lives to serious study and to accumulate and 
dissect and assimilate facts, but meanwhile they 
must themselves proceed tentatively and experi- 
mentally to put their ideas into practice, to bring 
them to the test of experience, to apply the 
methods of trial and error, to learn by mistakes, 
trying only to make those mistakes as few as 
possible, not hoping to avoid them altogether. And 
so must the theory and the practice, the acquisition 
of knowledge and its application, go hand in 
hand and simultaneously; one cannot wholly 
precede the other, but each must react on the 
other, amid the storm and stress of actual exist- 
ence. The practical man and the theorist must 
live side by side, and both must be active ; often, 
indetd, their attributes can be combined in one 
and the same person. 

Moreover, the knowledge of the expert is not 
the only knowledge at which we must aim. The 
education of the average citizen is to be considered. 
It is no use going too fast for him, no use being 
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too far ahead of the time ; anything achieved 
under those conditions is likely to be upset by the 
return swing of the pendulum. 

Social progress is only sure and lasting when 
the average citizen is ripe for it, when he is 
carried along by the reformers and realizes the 
benefit of what has been done. Society cannot 
be reconstructed from outside, it must be recon- 
structed from within, it must in a manner re- 
construct itself, or it will be unstable. This is 
the whole problem, this is the real and noble 
difficulty in dealing with self-conscious material 
and free agents. They cannot with wisdom be 
coerced, they must be led ; and this process takes 
time, and is the reason why progress is so slow. 
Machines can be managed on the coercion 
principle, but not men. 

Looked at with seeing eyes this doctrine bears 
pressing \’ery far; it can be applied even to 
Divine dealings with humanity, and accounts for 
the amount of sin and misery still existing in the 
world. Omnipotence itself could not with wdsdom 
reform mankind faster than they desire to be 
reformed, nor can it permanently impose iTpon 
them conditions which they are incompetent to 
assimilate. A momentary outburst into intellectual 
splendour might be accomplished, as it was once 
in Athens, but it would be followed by centuries 
of falling back and comparative degradation. 
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But the time was never so ripe as it is now for 
the education of the average man. The hopeless- 
ness of effecting any permanent reform without 
his concurrence is the chief reason, indeed, which 
leads many of us to lay so great a stress upon 
education, upon real education and the reform of 
the schools, and upon reconsideration of the 
orthodox methods of imparting knowledge and 
stimulating thought and inquiry in use up till now. 

IDEALS OF YOUTH 

If social problems and difficulties and reforms 
could be introduced to and contemplated by 
ingenuous youth, before they became sophisticated 
by false traditions and imbued with selfish and 
pecuniary interests, much might be achieved. 
For it could then be realized how far wc now 
are from anything like an approach to perfection, 
the true meaning of civilization and social exist- 
ence could be emphasized, and the desperately 
backward and uncivilized condition of our present 
state perceived. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that young people have many of them a keen 
and^generous appreciation of, and feel a yearning 
towards, a more ideal state of things ; until they 
get dazed and bewildered and disheartened by the 
selfish condition of life as it is, and fall back into 
the customary routine of conventional concurrence 
with the general trend of Society. 
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Take a few instances. What is the customary 
attitude to foreign politics on the part of our legis- 
lators ? I do not wish to generalize unduly, but 
a cynic might say, with just sufficient truth to 
make us uncomfortable, that our foreign policy is 
to let things be, to refrain from studying questions 
and looking ahead, as long as people are quiet ; 
and only to attend when they become a nuisance, 
especially when they threaten, or seem to threaten, 
our pecuniary interests. Then, to act in a sudden, 
spasmodic, excited manner, and enter upon opera- 
tions which are very costly before they are 
completed. 

Such assertion might be made by a cynical 
observer; but he would have to admit a few 
brilliant exceptions, due to our leaders, exceptions 
which I gladly and gratefully acknowledge. The 
Anglo-French entente is one of them ; the Japanese 
Alliance is conspicuously another ; certain honour- 
able dealings with America are a third ; and our 
behaviour in Eg}’-pt, both in war and peace, is a 
fourth. There may be others ; and what I wish 
to point out is that whenever our statesmen and 
leaders do thus look ahead and achieve somefliing 
in a peaceful and progressive and meritorious 
direction, the populace appreciate it ; the people 
are ready for this mode of dealing with foreign 
affairs, they are generous and hopeful, and willing 
to sacrifice something for the good of the world ; 
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they are indeed usually more unselfish and more 
** Christian,” if I may use that expression, than our 
rulers and financiers have imagined them or 
always proved themselves to be. 

Hence, on the principle that the average man 
must be carried with us if progress is to be 
permanent, I say that the conditions are hopeful. 

I am one of those who are beginning to 
contemplate the possibility of a national or citizen 
army, each one in his youth devoting a certain 
time to the acquisition of drill and discipline and 
the use of weapons for national defence. I believe 
it will make for peace, inasmuch as it will bring 
home the danger and responsibility of war to 
every hearth in the kingdom ; for a people whose 
ordinary avocations are upset by active service 
will not rush into it as rashly as do a people who 
maintain a professional fighting class, whose career 
and opportunities for distinction are essentially 
involved in the occurrence of hostilities. 

Through the half century of my own life we 
have fought certain wars which to the best of 
my judgment we should not have fought. The 
Crimea was the first of them ; few now think that 
we should have fought the Russians, at the behest 
of Louis Napoleon, for the purpose of maintaining 
the domination of an Asiatic race over a contro- 
versial portion of Europe, in order to close the 
natural maritime outlet of a great nation. And 
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the last instance is very recent. I know that 
there is always something to be said on both 
sides. I trust that the verdict of history may be 
on our side, but I much fear it will go against us 
in several cases. Yet these wars have retarded 
the growth of civilization and entailed terrible 
suffering — a depressing thought if no adequate 
good has come of it all. 

On the other hand, I believe we should have 
put down our foot strongly, and been ready to 
fight, if need be, in protection of certain maltreated 
people whose existence we had contracted to 
maintain. A nation which rushes into battle for 
selfish causes only, and which refrains, and is 
known to be certain to refrain, from the expense 
and trouble of contest for any unselfish or noble 
cause or in protection of the weak, does not, any 
more than an individual, earn the respect of the 
world ; nor does it really strengthen its position, 
not even its sublunary position, among the 
nations. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth ” in this sphere also ; and “ prestige " is 
an asset not to be acquired on the grounds of 
financial and territorial considerations alone. If (5tir 
devotion to material security is too concentrated, 
we run the risk of losing even that which we have. 
Let the British Empire uphold the right and the 
truth, and it may hope and deserve to be 
prosperous and perpetual ; let it exhibit itself to 
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the world in purely selfish guise, and decadence 
will assuredly set in. 

I am convinced that young people will realize 
this ; I feel assured that greed and sophistication 
are acquired characters, and that they are fortun- 
ately not transmitted to offspring by inheritance, 
though by example and precept they may be and 
are gradually instilled. 

CONTROL AND ALTERATION OF ENVIRONMENT 

Well, then, take the condition of Society at 
home. The people for the most part, in Britain, 
are now aggregated into great cities and towns, 
and the country is becoming depopulated. Are 
the cities admirable and attractive places, and are 
the conditions of existence in town and country 
such as they might readily be made, with our 
present knowledge of, and control over, natural 
forces ? 

We must answer with conviction, assuredly 
no! 

The towns are subject to a blight of squalor 
and poverty and dirt : the West-End may live in 
for^tfulness of them, but the slums of a town 
cover a great area, and they are hideously 
depressing. To think of people living there, 
year in year out and all their lives, is unspeakably 
repellent. We who get away, for travel and 
holidays and change, do not realize all that it 
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must mean towards the dwarfing and degradation 
of the human soul. The fact that good and 
decent and exemplary lives are lived in these 
dismal surroundings is again a most hopeful 
feature and speaks well for humanity. It proves 
itself superior to its environment, it dominates its 
surroundings, and blossoms as we see a flowering 
shrub sometimes blossoming amidst material ruin 
and decay. 

And what we have to teach, throughout, is that 
in no sort of way is man to be the slave of his 
environment No longer is he to adapt himself 
to surrounding circumstances, changing colour 
with them as do the insects and plants. It is not 
himself which is to suit the environment, but he 
is to make the environment suit him. This is the 
one irrefragable doctrine that must be hammered 
into the ears of this generation till they realize 
its truth and accept it. The struggle for existence, 
supplemented by other great facts and laws, some 
of them partially known, some quite unknown, has 
brought us to what we are. It has done its slow 
and painful and beneficent work. All through 
the ages of the world’s history, the blind "^and 
inevitable facts or forces — struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest — have been operating, 
so as to clinch^ as it were, and perpetuate every 
favourable variation, which, either by accident or 
by design, has arisen ; and thus has animal nature 
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been confirmed and strengthened and improved, 
until it has risen to the altitude of conscious and 
controlling man. 

There, however, the function of these blind 
forces begins to cease. !Man progresses now, not 
by exterminating the weak, but by caring for 
them ; not by wars and fierce competition, but by 
the unobtrusive pursuits of peace, and by the 
development of families and firms and communities 
organised for mutual help and co-operation. And 
this element of higher progress — already fore- 
shadowed as it was in the animal kingdom — we 
have now consciously to recognise and intensify, 
till we land at length in the friendly co-operation 
and brotherhood of the whole human race. 

It is not human nature that must be altered to 
suit circumstances, nor need it be adapted to 
material surroundings ; it must be obedient to 
the laws of nature certainly, but within their sway 
we have entered on the period of conscious 
evolution, and have begun the adaptation of 
environment to organism. It is thus that all 
progress in the rearing of domestic animals has 
been accomplished. The Procrustean system of 
unaided nature is over ; and, under the fostering 
care of man, results are achieved which else would 
have been impossible. Hitherto man has applied 
processes associated with care and culture to the 
quadrupeds and to the birds, he has not yet 
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applied it to the fish of the sea, nor has he 
altogether learnt how to apply it to his own 
species. A beginning of intelligent treatment of 
humanity has been made, but for the most part 
men are still left to struggle up against adverse 
circumstances as best they may, and the weakest 
still go to the wall. There are some who indulge 
in the enervating and dangerous fallacy that this 
is the best way, that a policy of masterly in- 
activity and laissez faire is best for the race, and 
that any interference will result in weakness and 
decadence. 

There may be some here present who think so ; 
for the fallacy still exists among thoughtful men. 
Nevertheless I wish to maintain that it is a deadly 
fallacy, and that our constant endeavour should 
be to continue the process of extermination ot 
this fallacy begun by Professor Huxley in his 
famous Oxford “ Romanes Lecture.” The surface 
of the earth is to be amended by us, the forces of 
nature are to be first understood, and then curbed, 
controlled and utilised. Higher aims are to re- 
place mere survival in a struggle for subsistence. 
We have entered on the epoch of conscious control, 
and must assume our full dignity as man. As 
Huxley said, in Evolution and Ethics : — 

“ Social progress means a checking of the 
cosmic process at every step, and the substitution 
for it of another, which may be called the ethical 
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process. ... It is from neglect of these plain 
considerations that the fanatical individualism of 
our time attempts to apply the analog}’ of cosmic 
nature to society. . . , Let us understand, once 
for all, that the ethical progress of societ}* depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in 
running away from it, but in combating it ” 
(pp. si-83). 

“ The most highly civilised societies have sub- 
stantially reached [a position where] the struggle 
for existence can play no important part within 
them” (p. 36;. 


IDEALS FOR TOVrX AND COUXTRV 

And now a word as to method. 

The first thing to learn is that evils are often 
not to be attacked too directly, that the most 
obvious and direct way is seldom the wisest or the 
most effective : the wisest policy is often indirect 

When a gardener sees his flowers droop and 
wither, when he sees the fruit decay or remain 
sour and shrivelled, he does not always attend 
to the blooms alone, nor even to the buds 
and blossoms : he goes deeper than that, he 
surihises that there is some canker at the root, 
and he searches for the parasite that is poisoning 
or draining the life blood from the tree ; or he 
makes laboratory experiments in vegetable 
pathology, of a character apparently quite wide 
of the mark. 
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So, I advocate, we should deal with such evils 
as the dirt, disease and drunkenness of our towns, 
with the perennial problem of the unemployed, 
and with all the manifold evils which still cling 
like a canker to our wealth and civilization. We 
should treat these evils as we treat diseases and 
cankers affecting fruit, and should seek for the 
causes deeply and pertinaciously, with the object 
of removing them by indirect and permanent 
means. 

First of all, we must bring home the evil to 
people, otherwise they get so accustomed to it 
that they begin to think that it is the normal and 
necessary condition of society. They even quote 
biblical authority for it, saying, “The poor ye 
have always with you,” — as if that meant that 
the grime and wretchedness of city slums were to 
be always with us (although they do not exist in 
such countries as Sweden and Tyrol) ; whereas its 
real meaning is that poor people requiring help 
and assistance, people bowed down by trouble and 
sickness and accident and sorrow, people who 
require the kindly aid of the good Samaritan, the 
healing influence of ointment, — these we ^all 
have always with us; and no era would be an 
era of prosperity from which the sympathy and 
help of man to man should be a thing of the 
past The community of human nature, and 
dependence upon mutual aid, will be eternal; 
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but to maintain that the grimy and soul-destroy- 
ing wretchedness of human outcasts, that death 
by starvation, and the transmission of disease by 
ignorance and dirt and sin, — to maintain that 
these are permanently decreed Divine ordinances, 
otherwise than as the necessary outcome of neglect 
and mismanagement, is essential blasphemy. 

To realize what a city ought to be — might be, 
if we thought it worth while to set the ideal 
before us and strive to reach it — we can contem- 
plate the visions of painters and poets. These 
are the seers of humanity, and their visions are 
only the precursors of what it is for us, after 
laborious generations, to make real and actual. 
To think that the ideal is impossible is to show a 
lack of faith ; it cannot be achieved quickly, but 
if each generation will endeavour to contribute its 
quota to the common amelioration, something 
like a millennium may arrive before people at 
present think it at all likely. Nature will co- 
operate with us : we have only to learn her ways 
and to set ourselves to work in accordance with 
natural laws and not against them, and we shall 
find the task easier than we think. Here is a 
picture of city life as seen by Burne-Jones, in the 
form of a design for one of two pictures inspired by 
Rossetti’s poem “ The Blessed Damosel.” It must 
not be pressed prosaically into detail, it is a dream- 
city, but it is more inspiring than a smoky slum : — 
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“ In the first picture I shall make a man 
walking in the street of a great city, full of all 
kinds of happy life; children . . . and lovers 
walking, and ladies leaning from windows all 
down great lengths of street leading to the city 
walls ; and there the gates are wide open, letting 
in a space of green field and cornfield in harvest ; 
and all round his head a great rain of swirling 
autumn leaves blowing from a little walled grave- 
yard.” — (Jllemorials of Edward Burne-Jones, 
vol. i. p. 153}. 

There is nothing far-fetched or impossible about 
it. Nature will do her part readily enough towards 
this picture. It is man's selfish and misguided 
aims that are at fault, not the nature of things. 

And then as to country life, at present it is 
said to be dull and depressing and monotonous ; 
it need not be so. The utilization of leisure is a 
vitally important feature, far too much neglected 
hitherto. I commend the efforts of the “ Social 
Institutes’ Union ” to your notice. I am convinced 
that the provision of opportunities for wise utiliza- 
tion of leisure will be a great means of improve- 
ment, the greatest opponent of the mere drinking 
den. Education is doing much for life in toWns, 
it will do much also to make life interesting in the 
country. In summer it can hardly fail to be 
stimulating; and in winter no village need be 
without its electric light, its recreation room, its 
library, and even its laboratory, in which winter 
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study may be pursued by the more studious, and 
much information gained for application to actual 
husbandry, or to fill the vacant hours of manual 
labour with worthy thoughts, when the season of 
long days comes round. A developed system of 
agriculture is full of interest, but it has been 
shamefully neglected, until almost the last and 
dismallest use to which land can be put, in some 
places, is the growth of crops — the growth of that 
food on which the whole livelihood of the people 
necessarily depends. 

CONDITIONS OF LAND-OWNERSHIP 

The salvation and restoration of land to its 
right use is a great difficulty. Why do these 
difficulties exist? What is the root cause of 
our present disabilities ? It is for experts to say, 
not for me. But in so far as I have been able to 
form any tentative and provisional opinion, I 
cannot help thinking that the custom of allowing 
absolute ownership of land to individuals, instead 
of to communities, is responsible for a good deal. 
To me it is somewhat surprising that it is quite 
legal and ordinary for a person to be able to sell 
a portion of England for his own behoof. It 
does not seem to be reasonable, in any high 
sense, that a bit of the country itself should 
belong absolutely to some individual, so that he 
has the right to cut down trees on it, to dig up 
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the minerals in it, to sell either it or its coal, to 
lay it waste and desolate as a deer forest, or a 
cinder-heap, if it so pleases him, and to levy a 
heavy tax on building enterprise ; to do, in fact, 
what he likes with his own, and live elsewhere on 
the proceeds in idleness and luxuiy. 

I do not say that landowners actually do this, 
but it is legal for them to do it. That is the 
system under which we have grown up, and are 
absurdly accustomed to ; and that individuals 
refrain from exercising their full rights, that they 
recognize duties and responsibilities and devote 
themselves to such schemes of betterment as may 
commend themselves to their intelligence, is all to 
the good as far as it goes : but I do not think 
that matters of such vital importance should be 
left to the caprice of an individual, nor that any 
abuse of his rights should be permissible. 

If ownership of land is permitted by law, the 
owner should be a trustee, not a parasite. 
Whether there be any parasites now, merely 
draining the fruits of the labour of others and 
claiming a butterfly existence for themselves and 
their successors, I do not presume to say, but I 
conjecture that there are some, though I hope few. 

INHERITANCE 

Then, looking at society as an outsider, it has 
long appeared to me that there is another matter 
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that may have to be considered some day — viz., 
the law of inheritance, whereby a person can 
acquire a competence and live luxuriously with- 
out necessarily doing a stroke of work of any 
kind all his life. It is not an easy problem, how 
to regulate inheritance, indeed it is a supremely 
difficult one ; but the idea that life is intolerable 
without some inherited background or cushion of 
property, the idea that people may live without 
working and yet without disgrace, is responsible 
for much incompetence and some misery. It is 
good neither for the youth brought up in that 
idea, nor for those whose labour has to supply him 
with what he demands : it acts badly all round ; 
and even though the looked-for competence is 
small, it has contributed to the ruin of sons or 
nephews in cases known to most of us. 

But it will be said, would you have no men of 
leisure ? On the contrary, I would have no men 
without leisure. Leisure — time at our own 
disposal, time to live and do something worth 
doing, wholly for its own sake — is the most 
valuable asset in life. Ail should have leisure, 
but then also all should work. No one should be 
idle, completely idle, save on pain of starvation 
or the disciplinary drill of prison. 

But then the term “ work ” should be interpreted 
wisely and liberally; it would be no kindness, no 
improvement, and perfect folly, to insist that 
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everyone should make things with his hands. 
The world would be cluttered up with useless 
products : man does not live by bread and 
furniture and material implements alone, nor even 
by pictures and statues and works of art alone. 
The poet, the musician, the artist, the author, the 
explorer, the student, the thinker, the statesman — 
all these are workers; and a country, even our 
country, is not so deadly poor but that it can 
afford to support people engaged in these and 
many other superficially unsubstantial occupa- 
tions. The preposterous error of the French 
Democracy in executing Lavoisier, because “ the 
Republic had no need of chemists,’’ is hardly 
likely to be repeated ; if it were, then, to any such 
short-sighted folly as that, the present conditions 
of competition and endowed idleness are infinitely 
to be preferred ; because, among the people so 
provided for, a genius or a saint, of the utmost 
importance to the race, may here and there arise. 
The community should have the sense to maintain 
people of every worthy kind ; and if it can be 
shown that the present indirect plan of doing so 
is the best and most appropriate, well and good. 
I do not deny it : I only say that it is a question 
that demands thought and consideration and can- 
not be answered off-hand. Not by any means is 
inheritance always an evil, sometimes it is a great 
good. The fruitful activity of some strenuous men, 
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William Morris, for instance, and John Ruskin, 
has been made possible by inherited property. 
Many of the highest workers in science also have 
been similarly provided for by their parents or 
ancestors, and without that aid would have been 
badly handicapped and perhaps reduced to im- 
potence. Hence the question is a complicated 
one. 

But that being so, and reform being surrounded 
with difficulties, what is there that can be tackled 
at once ? W'hat reforms are possible when every- 
thing is so complicated, and when everybody is 
free to think as he pleases, and within limits to do 
what he thinks right? 

Is there any class on which the hand of reform 
may at once be laid ? 

CLASSES READY AND WAITING FOR REFORM 

I say there are two such classes. 

There are the people whom society has for its 
own protection deprived of their freedom, and, by 
actual manual force, taken under its own control ; 
and there are the people who for the sake of bare 
subsistence have voluntarily surrendered their in- 
dividual freedom for a time. In other w^ords, 
there are the criminals and there are the paupers. 
These classes are subject to drill and discipline, 
and upon them experiments in improvement and 
organization can be tried. 
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Now I contend that hitherto, in these two 
directions, society has by no means yet risen to 
a sense of its power and its responsibility. It is 
too deeply imbued with the idea of punishment, 
too faithless about efforts towards reformation 
and improvement 

I ask for a serious study of these two great 
classes, and some perception of the splendid 
opportunity for direct treatment which they 
afford. 


TREATMENT OF PAUPERS 

So far as it is permissible for me to have an 
opinion, I suggest that we should do well to 
remove the stigma of disgrace and deterrence 
attaching to the poorhouse, and regard it as a 
place not only for maintaining the impotent and 
aged in fair comfort, as at present, but also for 
dealing efficiently with the able-bodied of weak 
character; and so try to convert it into an 
instrument of instruction and discipline and 
organization for those mental and moral invalids 
w^ho are unable or unwilling to organize their own 
lives. Competent people, who can organize them- 
selves, will stay outside : incompetent people, who 
cannot organize themselves, who are deficient in 
energy and wdll power, will drift inside, — inside 
the working of the system I mean, not necessarily 
inside a building, — to take advantage of the 
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organizing power of society; just as workmen 
enter a factory to take advantage of the organizing 
and administrative ability of its head. 

Very well, by so drifting under the organization 
and discipline exercised by a community, they 
acknowledge, or are supposed to acknowledge, 
failure of a sort: and the same sort of disgrace 
attaches to them as attaches to a man who fails 
in business — no more and no less. It may be 
their own fault, it may be the fault of their 
parents, it may be the fault of social conditions ; 
it is a fruitless quest to seek judicially and 
seriously to administer praise or blame. The 
medical profession is wise: it does not seek to 
blame, it seeks to cure its patients. These are 
the patients of society : in their present state they 
are useless, and they are very likely desening of 
blame. Anyway they have failed, and they 
require help. 

What sort of help? Not material help alone, 
though that doubtless in the first instance, but 
intellectual and moral help chiefly. They must 
be shown how to live, how to work, how to 
develop their faculties. They must be content to 
.be treated in some respects as children, helpless 
and sad but not yet rebellious children, for whom 
life has been too hard. To put them to a hope- 
less task, like oakum-picking or breaking stones, 
is to disgust them with labour ; to give them things 
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like this to do, for which a machine is the proper 
agent, if it is ever now done — this treatment is not 
only foily, it is wickedness. I solemnly believe 
that it is wickedness; and if in this i am mis- 
taken, I trust that experts — not conventional ones, 
accustomed and inured to the system and incap- 
able of original thought, but real experts — will 
point out my error. 

We should not try to degrade men, however 
low they may have sunk : when they come to our 
house of refuge, our establishment for the relief of 
the poor, we should seek to raise them, to put 
heart into them, to treat them kindly and as 
human beings. Guardians, doubtless, often en- 
deavour to do this, and to administer the law in 
a kindly spirit, but it is not in accordance with 
the system : the system aims at exclusion of what 
are called ‘‘ the undeserving ” by harshness applied 
all round. W’hy should society set upon weak 
people and try to crush them into hopelessness 
and rebellion ? That is not the object for which 
we pay poor rates. At present the poor rate is 
rather a mockery : it does not help people till 
they are quite down and destitute, and then it 
tries to degrade them. Gentlemen, we ought not 
to stand this ; the time has come for reconsidera- 
tion and reform. If w^e could but feel assured 
that our contributions went to making happier 
and healthier and more hopeful the poor folk who, 
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either by defective character or defective education 
or rough street influences or deficient industry, 
have drifted into a condition of idleness as bad 
* and useless as that of some specimens of our loafing 
gilded youth — if we could feel that our poor-law 
contributions would result in their being helped, 
disciplined, and encouraged to get their foot once 
more on the ladder w'hich they have slipped off, 
so as to earn enough — the very small pittance 
needed — to keep them from starvation until hope 
and humanity began once more to dawn in their 
spirits, if they could be shown a way of escape from 
the down-grade on which they are drifting, then 
each of us would gladly pay the rale demanded. 

Moreover, it would be a profitable investment 
for society. By placing the people on land, on 
unreclaimed or unfertile land calling out for 
labour, under skilled supervision, they might, I 
believe, be made self-supporting before long ; ^ 
but even failing that, some of them could be 
rescued from the slough of despond into which 
they have fallen, and prevented from drifting into 
that most expensive of all classes — more ex- 

^ It may be suggested that there is scope for the uncompetitive 
organization of abundance of cheap labour in works adapted to resist 
the wastage of English land by encroachment of the sea. But much 
can also be done in preparation for agriculture or market gardening. 
The mumcipal experiment, conducted at Murieston near Edinburgh, 
of reclaiming derelict land by city refuse dug into it by the unem- 
ployed — thus evolving fertility out of three waste products — is worthy 
of close attention. It seems to have been most successful. 
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pensive to maintain than even the landed gentry, 
and far less picturesque — the criminal class. 

TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 

Whatever may be the case with paupers, con- 
cerning the criminal class I am perfectly certain 
we are doing wrong. We are seeking to punish, 
not to educate, stimulate, reform. Punishment is 
not our function. We think it is, but it is not 
It comes in incidentally, in accordance with the 
laws of nature, but it should not be our primary 
aim. We have a right to protect ourselves, but 
we have no right to break a man's spirit and 
undermine his intelligence and character. Solitary 
confinement does that Hopeless idleness and 
degradation do that. 

We behave as if we assumed that criminals 
are already so low and degraded that nothing we 
can do to them will damage them further. We 
do not really assume anything of the kind. We 
know that such an idea is false; but society 
prefers not to contemplate the conditions of 
prison life, and leaves the painful subject alone. 
The government of gaols is a convenient form of 
pension for Officers retired from active service; 
and a severe military form of discipline, we appear 
to hope, may be the right sort of thing. Very 
well, then, I think it is not ; I ask for reconsidera- 
tion of the question, and I believe that it will be 
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found that, however penally successful it may be, 
it is a thoroughly bad and incompetent system of 
administration from the point of view of any good 
outcome or profitable result. 

Prisoners should be put under industrial con- 
ditions, and should be organised into useful 
members of society. Remember they are not 
the incompetent weaklings of the casual ward : 
some of them are men of ability, some have 
succumbed to temptation, some of them have been 
born and bred as criminals, as to a profession, 
and have never had a fair chance. Some, doubt- 
less, are brutal and hopeless, but these are the 
exceptions ; these should be treated medically 
and psychologically, like other interesting ab- 
normalities : the whole system should not be 
organized on their behalf. Criminals should be 
made gradually self-supporting, their labour should 
be useful ; and self-respect — the natural outcome 
of self-support — should be encouraged. Unless 
they are reformed should they be set free? It 
seems stupid to release them in order knowingly 
to reinforce the ranks of the criminal classes. 
Prisons should be reformatories, but in order to 
be effective they must be humanely and wisely 
administered ; it is a most difficult task, demand- 
ing earnest and self-sacrificing and constant 
attention ; and the present system should be 
radically overhauled. 
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It is not so much emendation as revolution 
of the present system that is needed : and 
if any Trade-unions, or other corporate bodies 
of workmen, object to the utilization of prison 
labour and the production of useful commodi- 
ties, even for internal consumption — then it 
should be made clear to those Trade-unions or 
other bodies, that the object of prison discipline is 
not primarily the manufacture of goods, but the 
reform and manufacture of human beings from 
the refuse of humanity — a utilisation of “ shoddy ” 
eminently worthy of this Divine Factory, the 
Earth. They must be taught that so long as a 
man retains a spark of humanity, and so long as 
society takes away his liberty and makes itself 
responsible for his future, no consideration of 
trumpery material, no question of immediate 
apparent profit or loss, should prevent every 
effort to turn him out a respectable and worthy 
citizen. Nor do I believe that the trade-union 
leaders would object to this, if it were properly 
presented to them ; any more than they object to 
rate-aided technical evening schools, municipal 
educational institutions, and other machinery ?or 
swelling the ranks of the competent and the 
trained and the respected artisan. Workmen 
leaders have not shown themselves selfish nor 
foolish when properly informed. Sometimes they 
lack information, and then they naturally take a 
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wrong view ; but even selfishly, opposition would 
be unwise. The people have to be maintained ; 
surely something should be got out of them, they 
^ should not be maintained in idleness. Enforced 
idleness may be a cruel punishment, but it is an 
expensive one to apply. 

I hope that any initial opposition w^hich work- 
men may feel to the proposal will disappear when 
they realize : — 

( I } That the test to be applied to every social 
institution and to every social scheme — the way 
to see whether an alteration is really useful and 
valuable or not — is to consider what is the ultimate 
end and aim of existence, what is the ultimate 
product for which activity and labour and enter- 
prise are worthily expended. Then they will 
perceive that the worthiest output is, humanity, 
fulness of life, high and noble manhood ; there 
is no product which excels that in value ; the 
manufacture of all else must be subordinate to 
the manufacture of that. 

That is the first proposition which they should 
realize ; and the second is ; — 

^2) That the great social organisations called 
workhouses and gaols might be manufactories of 
human beings, — hospitals, as it were, for the ills 
and warpings, not of body but of mind and 
character, — receptacles for refuse and converters of 
it into manhood and womanhood. Let them 
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realize even the possibility of such a change, and 
they will w^elcome any arrangements which could 
bring about this much-needed reform. 

It must surely be held that direct agencies — * 
Prisoners' Aid Societies, and the like — are but 
palliatives, temporarily necessary no doubt, but 
quite incompetent to deal with the root of the 
evil. There is not time to deal with people when 
they come out of prison, broken and disgraced: 
it is too late then. No, it is all the time, the 
months or years, that they are in prison, that 
furnishes the opportunity for getting at them and 
putting them through such a course of study, 
discipline, and wholesome and interesting work, as 
shall fit them to take their place in the army of 
citizens when they emerge. 

To say that the army of workers is already 
overstocked is no answer : if it were, it is 
equivalent to throwing up the sponge and ad- 
mitting that this planet cannot support its present 
population. It is absurd to suppose that ; when 
as yet science has not been to any large extent 
applied to agriculture, when scientific organization 
and material have never yet been seriously apptied 
to human problems, w'hen the bulk of people even 
of good position are seriously under-educated, 
when we are only emerging from the region of 
individual competition and laissez-faire^ only just 
escaping from the time when legislation was 
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governed by class interest, and when the populace, 
though nominally free, were really serfs, and when, 
as some urge it should be even now, the whip of 
starvation was held over them lest they should 
fail to do their quota of work to maintain those 
above them in leisured ease. 

Time enough to acknowledge defeat and take 
refuge in despair when a few centuries of really 
intelligent study and unselfish legislation have 
been tried. 

A beginning of the new state of things is being 
made. Municipal and socialistic enterprises are 
in the air. They are running the gauntlet of 
criticism and suspicion, as all good things have to 
do, before they are purged of their dross; un- 
doubtedly they must justify themselves, and by 
admirable management must make good their 
claim to be the beginning of better things; but 
this I will say, that never was the outlook so 
hopeful. Never were all classes so permeated by 
the spirit, not the phrases but the essential spirit, 
of brotherhood and co-operation ; never was there 
such universal recognition of the beauty of the 
spirit of real and vital Christianity, far above the 
differences and dogmas of the sects. 

With the extension of local self-government, 
call it devolution or what you will, legislative 
progress may be more rapid ; the best men will 
throw themselves into public service with more 
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heart and energy than now, when in an over- 
loaded and centralized Assembly progress is so 
slow and the machinery so old and cumbersome 
that the output is quite incomparable with the 
time and labour involved in getting it through. 

[Added later]. — There will be a further ad- 
vantage in dividing the country into a moderate 
number of local self-governing provinces, each 
presided over by a senate. Experiments in social 
legislation can then be tried on a smaller scale, 
and so with less disaster in case of failure ; while 
in case of success, the experience gained can be 
applied else'where. The principle of Federation 
is far from alien to the English-speaking race. 



XIII 

THE POOR LAW ^ 

D uring the three-quarters of a century 
which have elapsed since 1834, the pro- 
cess of evolution has changed every department 
of human life, and has modified the whole social 
organism. But the officially recognized methods 
of dealing with the poor, with trifling exceptions, 
remain unchanged. The guardians of the poor 
have had laid upon them the thankless task of 
administering the law of 1834, under a condition 
of affairs to which it is totally inapplicable. It 
is, indeed, doubtful w^hether the principles of those 
days were ever really suited to any condition oi 
society. 

Now, at length, a Royal Commission has 
rep^orted in unanimous favour of “ widening 
strengthening, and humanizing” all those socia 
arrangements which have hitherto been grouped 
together in one comprehensive and overweighted 

^ Written in 1909 with reference to the Reports of the Roya 
Commission. 
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system. Any levy made upon society for relief of 
the helpless, and for assistance of those who are 
still capable of exertion and self-help, ought to be 
a public charity of a peculiarly well-administered 
and efficient kind. Its officers should be trained 
for their task, and experts should elaborate the 
plans upon which humane action in the various 
branches could best be taken. The conscientious 
brutality of economic officials should be checked. 

If only the public could feel that its poor rate 
was wisely and helpfully and humanely expended, 
surely the tax would be felt not as a tax but as 
a welcome opportunity of indirect service, and we 
should pay it with satisfaction and even joy as 
our contribution to Jhe help of weaker brethren. 
At present the condition of the lowest of the 
people is literally an ache felt by the sympathetic 
among all classes : it hinders legitimate enjoyment, 
it makes life ugly, and it is only tolerated by 
shutting it out from thought. The poor rate does 
nothing to mitigate this feeling, for it is an impost 
with an atmosphere of repulsion surrounding it on 
all sides. It is actually intended to be even more 
repulsive to the receiver than it is to the giver ! 
Reformers who see their way to a better and 
more hopeful system of treatment must surely be 
welcome. 

But it is not to be supposed that legislation 
alone, however enlightened, nor admin stration 
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alone, however efficient, can do everything. 
Human beings are the object of attention, and 
they can only be dealt with by human beings. 
The spirit of the willing and self-sacrificing worker 
must be alive, whether in official or in voluntary 
organization, and there will always be great need 
of personal service. In this sense — in the sense 
of the weak, the sick, the unfortunate, the distressed 
— ^the poor we shall always have with us. But 
the deadly modern evils of deteriorating and 
grinding poverty, with insufficiency of the simplest 
means of life in the midst of plenty, we need not 
and should not have to encounter. 

Moreover, if workers are to be efficient, they 
must be trained, they must have knowledge and 
experience, and must take pains to acquire them. 
Universities and colleges are beginning to re- 
cc^ize the need for instruction of this kind, and 
are establishing not only lectures but practising 
schools wherein some preliminary power of 
dealing with problems of this sort can be acquired. 

Lastly, the urgently needed reform — the revolu- 
tionary reform — of our present Poor Law system 
sfiould not be regarded from the point of view 
of party politics. It too vitally concerns the 
welfare of the nation to be treated as a subject 
in which party advantage can be gleaned. It 
should be dealt with in the same spirit as that 
in which foreign politics are dealt with — all 
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citizens as weil as all statesmen combining to 
think what is good for the country as a whole, 
and endeavouring to pursue a consistent and 
continuous policy of beneficent activity and fore- 
sight. Fortunately the recent Commission was 
appointed by one Government and has reported 
under another, and its leading members are 
recognized as social authorities by prominent 
members on both sides of the House. 

The only fear is lest the feeling of satisfaction 
at the report, and at the consensus of opinion in 
favour of reform, may lead to a sort of apathy, as 
if what everybody would like to see accomplished 
would get itself achieved without effort. The 
bulk also of the documents which have been 
issued tends to militate against their being read. 
Hence a careful and balanced summary of their 
proposals, such as is contained in a volume called 
By wJiat Authority i written by my colleague, 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, wdth the motto “ The 
destruction of the poor is their poverty,^' will, it is 
hoped, be useful. 



XIV 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION^ 

W E must all regret that work of this kind is 
necessar)-*, but so long as charity of the 
pecuniary sort is needed by the unhealthy con- 
dition of society, so long it will need administra- 
tion. There may be too much charity of one 
variety or another, but of the true kind there is 
never too much. 

True charity helps people to help themselves, 
it strives to give everybody a fair chance ; it lends 
those who are in danger of falling a helping 
hand, and does not wait till they are down. 
A great deal of this true charity and personal 
help has no eleemosynary character at all. 
Education, freely distributed, comes under this 
head ; so do nursing the sick and taking care 
of the disabled. This kind of assistance is needed 
by all grades of society. It is personal service, 
not necessarily connected with money, and it 

^ An Address to the Charity Organization Society at Birmingham 
in 1901, 
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would have to go on equally if there were no 
such thing as money; though, under present 
conditions and customs of society, money is 
needed to aid its performance. 

Now, of all forms of charity, that connected 
with the Poor Law is the least satisfactory. So 
deeply is this recognized that it is not thought 
of as charity at all Yet it is a kind of public or 
impersonal or official charity. It is the provision 
which society makes, not always successfully, 
against anyone starving in its midst. Poor Law 
relief reaches only the failures of society. In 
order to qualify for relief they must be absolute 
paupers, and they must continue to be paupers 
in order that the relief may continue. If they 
get employment, or rather if they are known to 
get employment, or if they begin to rise, — if in 
any way they get on the lowest rung of a ladder 
of progress, and do not lie successfully about it, 
they become disqualified for relief from the rates. 
Their pauperism must be complete, or pretend to 
be complete, and it must be public and unshamed. 
It is a miserable system on which to administer 
the public charity of the nation; but it is the 
system, and has been the system for some time, 
though it must be depressing to the good men 
and women who give their time and energy to 
Poor Law guardianship. No one can pay the poor 
rate with any feeling of satisfaction, hoping that 
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his money may really help somebody: for it 
does not “ help,” except in some epoch of dire 
emergency, and then it needs supplementing. It 
does help indeed to keep body and soul together, 
but under conditions which make existence hardly 
worth while. It cannot help people to rise ; if they 
rise they rise in spite of it ; its tendency is rather 
to keep them down, to ensure their being absolute 
failures. This is no fault of the guardians, or of 
the officials ; it is the fault of the system. The 
essence of the Poor Law is that the failures of 
society are to be maintained at public cost, but 
only on condition of the loss of their self-respect. 
Loss of self-respect is the test — that and the 
general unpleasantness of surroundings and the 
personal time- wasting applications necessary. If 
people are poor enough to put up with all that, 
they are to be assisted, otherwise not. 

True charity would, however, seek first of all 
to prevent people from falling into this last state,, 
and, next, would try to raise them out of it. 
Assistance by the Charity Organization Society 
begins where Poor Law relief leaves off. When 
people make an effort and rise, even by very^ 
little, from absolute pauperism, they require 
assistance; and that assistance they can obtain 
here. Much of the effort of private charity is 
devoted to preserving self-respect, and keeping 
people away from the need of public relief. 
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Private charity organizes itself so as to assist 
the deserving: public relief is organized so as 
to maintain the worthless. A curious division of 
labour this, and a demarcation hard to make. It 
is difficult indeed to tell who is deserving and 
who is worthless. A line of demarcation between 
deserving and undeserving is one impossible for 
human beings to make properly. ‘‘Use every 
man after his desert, and who shall escape 
whipping!” I trust that this Society does not 
act as a pharisaicai invigilator, and set up as a 
hard and therefore necessarily unjust judge. 
The work of enquiry is most delicate, and 
should be conducted with the utmost care and 
method. If a mistake is made it should be on 
the side of leniency, because the result of the 
opposite mistake may in some cases be deadly. 

But I say it is unreasonable to deny assistance 
except to those with virtue and strength of 
character enough to qualify them for the director- 
ship of a company or a seat on the Bench. Any 
such demand can only lead to hypocrisy and 
lying. The Poor Law tempts people to lie about 
their property ; the C.O.S. enquiry, unless wisely 
undertaken, tempts people to lie about their 
virtues, to make themselves out, not paupers, but 
what Kipling calls ‘'plaster saints.” 

Doubtless the poor must be at fault somewhere, 
or at least they must be unsuited to their environ- 
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merit, but the environment itself is by no means 
faultless and free from blame. Who is ? What 
we seek to do is to recognize this, to expect no 
high measure of desert but some measure of 
hopefulness, and to give friendly and sympathetic 
aid, after careful and strict enquiry, — an enquiry 
conducted in no pharisaical spirit, but simply to 
guard against sheer imposture and professional 
mendicancy — that abominable vice which does 
more than anything else to sap the strength and 
choke the stream of private charity. Part of 
our work is to undertake private enquiry, and 
to report to members and would-be donors con- 
cerning individual cases, whom, when the report 
is favourable, they gladly help. All our help is 
to be given in a personal manner, and so long 
as the Society works on these lines it deserves 
generous support. 

For myself, and I expect many another busy 
man, the existence of a Society like this, in which 
volunteers and skilled officers seek to understand 
and relieve distress judiciously, is a great comfort 
If there were no such organization it would be 
-heartrending to resist appeals even in the street, 
although one is assured that miscellaneous and 
random gifts of that kind do no good at all, but 
rather do harm to the self-respecting poor by 
encouraging a mendicant class who absorb the 
outcome of the good nature of the public. But 
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the “ spare a copper ” of the professional mendicant 
is sometimes ingeniously improved until it becomes 
very hard to resist; and if we made no other 
effort to cope with the poverty which we know** 
exists round us, poverty not by any means always 
due to vice or slovenliness or sloth, we should be 
bound not to resist even these appeals, for fear lest 
we should rebuff the small percentage of genuine 
cases which would have no other access to us. 
To inveigh against indiscriminate charity, and to 
do nothing else — to do nothing to relieve real 
distress, and to make no effort to improve the 
state of society which causes the distress — that 
would lead to mere hard-heartedness and greed. 
Every self-respecting citizen must recognize this, 
and will doubtless act accordingly. 

Meanwhile we of the over-worked classes have 
to leave the problem of the unemployed not 
exactly unnoticed but relegated to a sort of 
background. The existence of this background 
of civilization is a painful thing. I wonder 
sometimes that our men of leisure and influence 
do not proceed to tackle it in a more whole- 
hearted manner, with a view to getting rid** of 
it We cannot be a light-hearted and fully 
enjoying nation so long as this background 
of avoidable misery and grinding poverty lies 
close all round us. We have got so accustomed 
to it that, perhaps, we regard it as inevitable. It 
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is not inevitable, because in some countries it 
does not exist. It exists in the most highly- 
developed countries, but it is not a necessary 
Consequence of their development. It is a 
consequence of their lop-sided development, it 
is a sign that on one side they are not developed 
at all So long as violent po\Trty exists in the 
cities of a new country like America, for instance, 
the extraordinary excrescences of gigantic personal 
fortunes over there are a deformity, they are no 
more a sign of health than are the growths of 
elephantiasis, or the tumours and swellings some- 
times seen on plants. A crop of sickly and stunted 
ears, with here and there some swollen and 
redundant growth, is not a crop to delight a 
farmer. 

As civilized or specialized society is now 
constituted, large fortunes tend automatically to 
increase; but life is hard for the average man, 
even for the employed clerk or artisan in good 
health, — to take a high class of worker. He has 
to work many hours a day in order to get a 
living, and there is very little margin in case of 
illness. Moreover, most of our handworkers are 
busy on someone else’s concerns. Even in the 
best cases it is our houses they are building, or 
our gardens they are tilling, or our furniture they 
are making; they will not have the pleasure of 
using what they make, or of knowing who uses it^ 
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nor can they take the personal interest in it 
which a man feels in making things for his own 
or his friend's use. It is very seldom that the 
thing made is sufficiently a work of art to carrjT 
with it any individual reputation or recognition. 
This may be inevitable, but it is a fact to be 
recognized; and, though it never becomes very 
prominent, it does, I believe, constitute part of 
the dulness of existence, which seeks to relieve 
itself by drinking-bouts and other animal lapses. 
And when we remember how early in the morning 
this “ other-people’s- work ” has to be begun, and 
how strenuously it has to be gone on with all 
the working day, I, for one, never feel surprised 
at what is called the “ idleness ” of some members 
of the working class, nor is it to be wondered at 
that a certain proportion drop out of the race and 
gradually sink till they have to be relieved by 
either public or private charity. 

Charity organization and City Aid are not the 
last words on the social problem, — there is a 
better kind of organization open to statesmen 
and social reformers, — but they are words of need 
for the present, until those greater, those redly 
vital, reforms can be brought about. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the workers in - 
this field, who cariy our share of social burdens 
as well as their own, and immerse themselves 
in this mass of misery and incipient or threaten- 
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Ing degradation, in hope that they may raise 
individuals out of it We are all waiting for 
the time when the mass itself, by wise states- 
manship and a more widespread feeling of social 
responsibility, may gradually cease to exist, and 
when the face of English towns and of Englishmen 
may wear a happier and gladder expression, as 
if life contained some promise, some hope higher 
and more invigorating than the dull spiritless 
existence of the average man to-day. 



XV 

SQUANDERING A SURPLUS ^ 

T here are no party politics in this prosaic 
article, and no party feeling. There is 
nothing peculiar to any one party in the mania 
that has infected the nation as a whole for many 
years, — the idea that the only thing to do with 
a surplus is to disperse it, that the only use of 
strength is to discard it Both parties are alike 
in their unquestioning deference to a system 
which years must have ingrained into permanent 
officialdom, and which may be supposed to possess 
the approval of the nation. 

Can it be because we are so used to manu- 
facturing goods for no object but rapid distribution 
of them, that we think the process appropriate to 
income also ? 

Taxes, it will be said, must be kept down. 
Yes, certainly, when they impinge harshly and 
are severely felt, — as part of the income tax 
certainly is, — but taxes need not be kept below 

^ Written in 1906 about recent Budgets, and published in the 
Contemporary Review for July in that year. 
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the standard needed for revenue, nor need they 
be remitted easily and gratuitously, when they 
pinch nobody, merely because there is a surplus. 

' One would have expected that a surplus should 
be an occasion of rejoicing, and a feeling that now 
at last some of the many good objects that have 
been waiting will have a chance of being attended 
to. But no ; the question What will the 
Chancellor do with it ? ” means not how will he 
spend it, but how will he succeed in getting rid 
of it, and how will he ensure that it shall not 
occur again ? 

The Government of the country does not 
bethink itself what quiet and unobtrusive enter- 
prises may be aided or initiated. It has no 
standing committee for scientific advances and 
the furtherance of knowledge ; nor has it one for 
the encouragement of art, and for all the many 
methods of raising the status of a nation. It 
does not even seriously set to w'ork to consider 
how to improve the condition of the people, to 
check the manufacture of human wreckage, and 
to temper the consequences of rapid modifications 
in tiviiization to hand-workers and the unguarded 
poor. Such a book as that on Industrial 
Efficiency, by Dr. Arthur Shadwell, points to 
reforms in many directions, but the national 
surplus is never available for any such purposes ; 
and without means reformers are helpless. 
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Our national income is chiefly consumed in 
providing bare necessaries, such as the defence 
of the Empire and the repression of crime; a 
minimum of support being given to other objects 
only when they are noisily clamorous. And when 
we have a surplus we pour it down the gutter, 
as if it were a valueless or noxious product of 
civilization. 

If a registration duty on corn which has not 
been grown by the inhabitants of the country 
has been collected with ease and naturalness for 
years from those who imported it — so that an 
income of over two millions a year is readily 
forthcoming — that at once becomes an opportunity 
for lavishness; that income can be forthwith 
discarded. 

If it has been the custom to charge the owners 
of underground England Is. a ton for any part 
of it which they sell to foreigners, so that the 
national exchequer has reaped a little benefit 
from the export of that national material for 
which foreign navies are clamouring — behold 
another opportunity for misplaced generosity; 
this very natural source of income is forthwith 
to be dried up. Henceforth either private indi- 
viduals, the so-called “ owners ” of the coal, will 
reap an increased profit, or else foreigners will 
get their coal cheaper; there is no other alter- 
native. 
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I wish to express myself forcibly on the subject, 
because either it is right and just to behave as 
we are behaving, or else it goes rather near to 
lunacy. 

Municipalities sometimes do bethink themselves 
of public service, of open spaces, of picture 
galleries, of museums, of local educational in- 
stitutions, of improved methods of locomotion, 
and what not, besides attending to necessaries 
such as gas, water and electricity ; and they are 
accused of extravagance. In some cases no 
doubt they might manage things more wisely, 
but at any rate they do attempt to manage them, 
and I never heard of their being afflicted with a 
surplus. If they were, they would either do 
something with it or else lower the rates. 

But a Government surplus in recent years has 
seldom been applied effectively even to lessen 
indirect taxation. If all the tax were taken off 
some one commodity, tea for instance — some- 
thing definite and substantial of that kind — the 
loss of income might be lamented, but it could 
be urged as necessary and justifiable. But these 
fidgety readjustments of duty, it stands to 
common sense, are apt to be largely taken up by 
dealers, — affecting chiefly the re-arrangements of 
stock and the haggling of the market; or, at 
best, merely promoting the consumption of more 
fashionable grades. They cannot effectively 
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benefit the consumer in the way of appreciably 
relieving his poverty. Moreover, it is almost 
certain that if we were to set to work seriously to 
bethink ourselves what reforms really are wanted, " 
what enterprises might be set on foot, and what 
improvements in the condition of the people 
could be effected, extreme slavish penury could 
before long be struck out of existence. 

It is impossible to deny this with any force, 
because the experiment has never been tried. 
All the attempts to benefit the very poor have 
been direct — by charity, by trivial remission of 
taxation, and such like ; but direct methods are 
seldom efficient : the proper mode of tackling all 
such problems is indirect, and must be the result 
of a wider and higher outlook; it can only be 
accomplished when proper authorities, guided by 
expert knowledge, are put into action and em- 
powered by the necessary financial means. 

It is ail nonsense to behave as if we were 
nationally poor. A couple of millions per annum, 
which would amount perhaps to a farthing in the 
pound of our aggregate national earnings, could 
be expended easily on enlightened objects each 
year of peace, without conscious effort on the 
part of anybody; and people would feel they 
were getting something for their taxes. The 
need for extreme economy is not really felt, so 
long as there is no waste and so long as some- 
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thing tangible is ubtained by the expenditure. 
At present it is resented because there is so little 
to show for it beyond necessaries. Expenditure 
in right directions would be popular enough. 

In the current discussion on the Education 
Bill, for instance, it has been noticeable that 
scarcely anyone has urged, as an adverse argu- 
ment of any weight, the expensiveness of the 
extra million a year involved in carr>ing out its 
provisions ; ever^^one rightly feels that the 
question is solely whether an improvement can 
be effected or not If a substantial improvement 
can be attained it would be a pity to forgo it 
merely because it is not cheap. The same thing 
could be asserted, still more confidently, about 
the much-needed expenditure of two millions on 
higher education and research. Properly expended, 
as we may hope it would be if nationally pro- 
vided, such a sura w’ould command services of the 
highest order, and speedily justify itself not only 
as a good bargain but as a brilliant speculation. 

Why should w^e pay taxes and get nothing 
for them but bare necessaries? Are we never 
to use a surplus for the good of the country, 
for developing its possibilities, for encouraging 
all their energies on the part of its citizens? 
At present, what the people get, besides 
necessaries, for the larger part of their con- 
tribution to the national exchequer, is some 
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pleasure in the Royal Family, and some oppor- 
tunity for spectacular display in army and navy. 
But all this is common to the rest of Europe ; it 
is on what we do over and above this that the 
status of the nation depends, so far as it depends 
upon material accessories at all. Of course, 
material resources without the personnel would 
count for nothing ; but we have that, indubitably 
we have that, although some of it we may have 
managed to crush. Individual character and 
energy are, and have been, and will remain, among 
the highest of our assets : the longing for service 
and the enthusiasm of humanity are tightly strung 
and are full of nerve and muscle ; but they are 
sadly enfeebled by a pitiful deficiency of sinew — 
their efforts are frustrated by " that eternal want 
of pence which vexes public men.” 

The world, as managed by man, is a strange 
spectacle: it is full of earnest desire for the 
amelioration of society and the good of mankind ; 
private people are willing to give not only their 
labour, but largely^of their means also, to help on 
this cause and that ; but in spite of all this admir- 
able effort the world seems smitten with a manJa 
for just spoiling every effort at improvement by 
withholding the financial condition of success. In 
the midst of any amount of self-sacrificing labour 
for the good of the community, this is the blight 
Every public and beneficent enterprise is hampered 
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by poverty, and Is left to the capricious goodwill 
of the benevolent 

Organized corporate expenditure is mistrusted ; 
people prefer to expend their wealth privately, 
and to do things casually and wastefully rather 
than co-operatively; so they have grown into 
the habit of giving away large sums to such 
objects as appeal to them, and of objecting to 
the equivalent taxation of others, — except in the 
rather comic form of “ if 99 others will do the 
same” — a formula which shows that a rational 
instinct is only latent. By our present plan all 
the best citizens are mulcted heavily though 
voluntarily, while the selfish ones escape with a 
minimum ; and even against that they clamour, 
not for the legitimate reason that it is perhaps 
wastefully administered, but that it is required 
for administration at all. 

At present it is the fashion to sustain 
essentially national enterprises by the grotesque 
and time-wasting machinery of meetings and 
speeches and circulars and touts. Over and over 
again we are pestered by solicitations for private 
donations and subscriptions to this and that 
good object, in addition to our compulsory dis- 
bursement in the way of taxes ; and we seem to 
think that the wasteful and unorganised and 
capricious channel of private munificence is a 
good way to manage charitable undertakings. 
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As a matter of fact it is a very extravagant 
method and gives rise to much overlapping. 

Some men are asked not only to give but to 
speak on platforms and persuade others to give. 
The objects are often good ones, but the demands 
are so heavy that they would amount to an 
income-tax of 19s. 6d. in the pound if they were 
yielded to. Any prominent man who gave to all 
the objects that righteously appeal to him would 
be reduced to penury. Why cannot he pay his 
taxes with a good will, and feel that something 
will be done with the money by wiser heads 
than his own, or by his own, too, in consultation 
with others ? 

The essentially national subject of the health 
of the people is being taken up by an admirably 
intentioned “ League,” which sends round the in- 
evitable hat to increase the taxation of the public- 
spirited and well-disposed — that is, of just those 
whose money anyhow would do good and be 
usefully employed. The best of the citizens are 
being taxed almost to impotence by this constant 
devolution of national burdens on to individual 
shoulders. Another circular is now going out for 
the much-needed study of criminology and a 
reformed treatment of criminals. But how is a 
subject like that to be dealt with by private 
benevolence? There is a remarkable industrial 
movement also, in an early stage of development, 
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claiming more and better education for working 
men and women — a movement possibly of pro- 
found historic signilicancej if it takes root and 
flourishes. 

Many public-spirited persons are anxious to 
set the higher education of the country on a more 
wholesome and substantial basis, and a largo 
amount of young energy is seeking an opportunity 
for training and for investigation ; but they have 
to beg fruitlessly, as if they were engaged in 
some charitable undertaking. Half the energy 
of university organization at the present day is 
consumed in thinking not how best to do the 
work, but how to get the money wherewith to 
do it at all. 

Agriculture, again, the feeding of the peoplsj 
the reclamation of unfertile soil, bacteriological 
problems connected with dairy work and with 
manures, the stemming of diseases in plant and 
animal, the study of blights and pests of all kinds, 
and, perhaps most important, the discovery of a 
mode of increasing the fertility of our soil until 
it can compete with virgin soils elsewhere and 
feed the inhabitants in case of need — all these 
problems are awaiting greater scientific knowledge ; 
they are well within the scope of research, and 
there are trained men who would undertake the 
research for a pittance, if they had the material 
appliances; but nothing is done, save wh 
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some enlightened individual expends his private 
fortune, as well as his personal effort, in making 
some attempt to examine into the causes of 
things. 

Then there is the whole subject of pathology, 
and the investigation of obscure diseases. Here, 
ever since Pasteur, is territory crying out for 
exploration : discoveries must be lying ready to 
be picked up, almost. Splendidly trained young 
fellows will sacrifice their lives in eager wish to 
get at the root of diseases which kill people like 
flies, but they are hampered by lack of means. 
In tropical medicine something has been begun, 
largely by private and university enterprise, but 
there are many other branches also. I cannot 
think that people really prefer to die, or see 
others die, of cancer rather than pay for a proper 
investigation of it. 

We have a superstition that by getting the 
money out of charitable individuals we are getting 
something for nothing. That is an illusion ; 
something is not got for nothing ; the question is, 
first, whether certain work shall be undertaken; 
and, second, how it shall be paid for; for paid 
for it must inevitably be. 

I feel sure that some result — meteorological 
and other — would result from the electrification 
of the atmosphere on a large scale. Growing 
crops might be agisted ; rain might be produced ; 
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fog might be dissipated No one can tell for 
certain what would happen until the experiment 
is tried ; it would be costly, but laboratory 
* experiments sufficiently justify the attempt, and 
the result may be one of considerable importance 
in some regions of the British Empire. 

I do not touch on housing questions, and the 
unemployed, and underfed children, and old age 
pensions ; for all these are difficult and painful 
subjects, the treatment of which demands detailed 
knowledge; but unless we apply wisdom and 
enterprise to public expenditure, the nation will 
have to immerse itself in wretched problems such 
as these, which it ought to have overcome long 
ago : else it will become decadent. 

I shall be told, what at any rate I often tell 
myself, that finance is not my business, and that 
I had better stick to my ** last.” But then I 
cannot but remember that my business is to 
cobble at the higher education of a part of 
England, and to try and waken up a portion at 
least of the old country to a sense of her vital 
deficiency in this respect In carrying on this 
bii^iness certain materials are necessary, and 
those have never yet been adequately supplied, 
notwithstanding the quite extraordinary exertions 
of localities and of individual citizens, and 
the partial recognition of those exertions by 
Chancellors of the Exchequer and their advisory 
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committees ; nor is it at all likely that they will 
be adequately supplied during my life-time. 
That being so, it is easiest to remain quiet, take 
what is given one, ask no questions, and do the 
best one can ; or rather it would be easiest if, at 
sight of all there is to do, and of the good men 
and true who are waiting and anxious to do the 
work, it did not occasionally become intolerable 
to witness the flinging away of money which 
would raise the nation in the scale of civilization ; 
yes, and raise civilization itself. For it is just 
the upper or surplus expenditure which would 
do good. It is just this that a rich nation ought 
to afford — this is its weapon by which it can 
peacefully surpass others. By the judicious 
administration of its superfluous revenue it could 
contribute its quota towards elevating the stan- 
dard and increasing the spiritual momentum of 
humanity. 



XVI 

THE PRODUCTION AND SALE OF DRINK ^ 

T here are times when in the distress and 
bitterness of man’s soul he finds a sort of 
refuge in utter miserj^, and in abuse of everything 
around him. Sometimes it is his own trouble that 
brings him to this pass, sometimes the suffering of 
others, sometimes it is a contemplation of all the 
wretchedness in what might be a world full of 
brightness and beauty ; — sometimes, on the other 
hand, it is little more than a temporary fit of 
indigestion. Whatever be the cause, the result 
is painful. It is hardly for us to judge whether 
the feeling be a sin or only a weakness, but no 
one can suppose it to be a healthy or desirable 
condition ; and, to take a special instance, it is a 
bjtter spirit which sees in the produce of the soil 
nothing but the instruments of man’s abuse. Un- 
happy is his state who, on passing through the 
hop-fields of Kent, can do no better than curse 
the graceful things on account of the uses to 

* Written in the Rhone Valley in 1908 when a Licensing Bill was 
under discussion in England. 
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which they are put. In such a spirit, even the 
grapes, that in Southern Europe seem to embody 
so much sunshine and joy, yielding the wine that 
makes man of a cheerful countenance and re- 
freshes him after a day's toil, — even these can be 
condemned as conducing to evil. 

But it is a terrible pity thus to blacken the 
face of nature. No vice should be associated 
with the gathering of the kindly fruits of the 
earth, nor with the making from them of the 
fermented liquors which can be preserved till the 
due time comes when we may enjoy them. These 
things are serviceable to man, — it is not the drinks 
themselves that should be reprobated, — ^reproba- 
tion should be kept for the conditions which adul- 
terate and render noxious the liquid, and for all the 
other conditions which tempt man to take more 
than is good for him. One of these conditions is 
said to be the mode of retailing to the multitude, 
whereby social intercourse and comradeship can 
only be obtained in places where custom requires 
the ordering of drink. But a more potent circum- 
stance is the daily life, which is often so dreary 
and monotonous that forgetfulness is sought in 
a bewildering of the senses, through what then 
becomes a sort of drug, inasmuch as it is used 
not to refresh or invigorate but to blunt and 
stupefy. In so far as this is the case, the blame 
rests mainly on the conditions enshrouding the 
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lower average of civilized humanity — the badness 
of the homes, the dullness of factory workj the 
monotony, the apparent stupidity, of existence, the 
’Scarcity of harmless recreation, the lack of educa- 
tion and interest in life, the ugly depressing 
wilderness of mean streets, the unrelenting toil 
without hope or outlook beyond the present; — 
even the weekly wage, to be spent within the 
week, with no eye to the future, and yet with no 
security of tenure, — even this must have a de- 
moralizing influence, not perhaps so trivial as may 
at first sight appear. 

It may be true that adults who to drown 

their cares and befog themselves, should be able 
to get what they want, unless they are so dis- 
* eased that society thinks it safer to put them 
under restraint. Mere physical compulsion or 
prohibition is never an ideal condition; the re- 
form of the soul is the only reform of permanent 
value. So long as the wish for excess or for any 
other vice exists, things are not healthy; and 
abstinence imposed by others can only be regarded 
as temporary medicinal treatment, not as a radical 

But no artificial inducement or temptation to 
excess should be permitted by society. What- 
ever may be said in favour of our present system 
of distribution of drink — ^the system, namely, of 
licensing private persons to retail it for their own 
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profit, and so to thrive on the excess drinking of 
the community, — it will not be denied that there 
are a number of earnest people who think it has 
turned out ill, and who desire to reform it 

Let us suppose for a moment that people who 
urge reform are partly right, and that the system 
of retailing is bad ; or that there are too many 
retailers, too much active competition, and some 
high-pressure due to exorbitant rent. Let us 
assume any of these details, without at present 
going into the question of whether particular 
allegations are true, or whether any of the 
practical changes suggested would do anything to 
mitigate the evil. Let us assume merely that all 
is not well with our public-house system — that 
there are some evils connected with it which ' 
demand treatment and mitigation and reform. 
And then let us go on to ask in what way does 
reform of the conditions of sale affect the pro- 
ducer of the drink ? How does it affect the hop- 
growers and the brewers ? Does it interfere with 
their industry and manufacture ? Does it prevent 
brewers from still producing good wholesome 
beverage, and supplying it to the retailers ? 
Need a change in the system of retailing hurt 
them ? 

All that it can do is to alter the amount con- 
sumed: it may diminish the consumption. But 
surely they agree that at present too tnuch is 
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consumed. They cannot really wish for national 
drunkenness. They would not desire to thrive 
on a national vice. No, I am sure they w'ould 
» indignantly repudiate the suggestion and forcibly 
rebut any such accusation. 

Very well, then, they can go on making their 
drink better and wholesomer than ever before. 
There is room for improvement ; except, perhaps, 
in the highest qualities. We have not got a 
cheap average liquor in this country' equal to the 
German beer. What can be more refreshing, 
after a long day’s tramp, than a draught of way- 
side lager? Sound healthy stuff, — so plenty of 
exercise be taken. Yes, there is still something 
to be learnt about brewing ; and some universities 
study it, and teach the principles which underlie 
it — ^the principles of malting and fermentation, 
and all the other scientific details. German 
Universities do; and one, even in this country, 
is to my knowledge doing so. 

A capital thing! Baking, and brewing, and 
cooking, and cleansing, and all the ancient homely 
human arts, should surely be studied scientifically, 
be practised intelligently, and be done as well as 
possible. Let us take the fruits of the earth, and 
make the most of them ; let us wrench them away 
from destruction and devil-worship, and use them 
to glorify the Giver of all good things. Bread 
and wine, — are they not things of sacramental 
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efficacy? How dare any man curse either of 
them — unless he is himself so crazed with the 
misery and degradation he sees around him that 
he may perhaps be excused. ^ 

But, it is urged, the conditions of retailing are 
bad, and must be changed. By all means ; there 
is nothing divine about them. They were devised 
by society, and by society they can be changed. 
Who shall object to reasonable reform? The 
retailers? Yes, they may: they may think their 
trade will be ruined, they will ask for timely notice, 
that they may turn their attention to other things, 
— may aim at becoming purveyors of food also, 
and of other kinds of drink ; may enter, perhaps, 
in some cases, another kind of trade. 

Even with time to look round, the change may 
fall a little hard on them. True; but if they can 
realise that it is in the interest of the nation they 
will acquiesce. It is a little hard on a man in 
the reserves, sometimes, after he has settled 
down to a peaceful home industry, to be called 
out and sent to a seat of war. But it is for the 
good of the nation — or so he hopes — and he 
acquiesces. It is hard sometimes, so we mSy 
presume, when a coal-pit accident calls for 
volunteers to risk their lives to descend into foul 
atmosphere and encounter heart-rending sights. 
The demands of the community are often more 
than a little hard upon individuals ; but individuals 
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nevertheless rise to the occasion, and are honoured, 
and it may be blessed, accordingly. 

People do not cry out when called upon for 
sacrifice for the national good ; a spirit of emula- 
tion arises. And even though the accident or the 
fire has been the result of criminal carelessness, 
even though the war is a mistaken and unjust 
war, — yet their countiy- has entered upon it, they 
do not stop to reason why, — they obey orders 
and they do their duty. 

And in the present instance I do not accuse 
the retailers of complaining if notice is given that 
their annually renewed licence may cease to be 
renewed after a certain date. We do not hear so 
much outcry from them ; we hear it from, or on 
behalf of, the strangest people — widows, and 
clergy, and people who, one would have supposed, 
were quite independent of licences for the sale of 
drink. We hear it also from brewers and pro- 
ducers of liquor, but especially from shareholders, 
who, being numerous, can accentuate the clamour. 
But what have all these got to do with it? 
Whether the change proposed by the present 
Government is beneficent or not is a proposition 
that can be argued on its merits, but I confess 
that the opposition and outcry from vested 
interests makes me suspect that it is. If so, I 
trust that there will be plenty of power to pro- 
ceed in spite of outcries. 

16 
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Butj although it is essential that the com- 
munity shall be at liberty to manage its own 
aifairs, interference with any legitimate trade or 
manufacture is always to be deprecated, unless^ 
really necessary, and should only be undertaken 
with due circumspection and consideration. So, 
if it can be shown tnat the Government proposals 
are deleterious to the community, if it is really 
believed that the present system is righteous and 
beneficent — blessing both him that sells and him 
that drinks — then by all means let the clamour 
become intelligent, let it display the subtle poison 
lurking in the proposals, and put them to an 
open shame. 



XVII 


THE SMOKE NXTSANCE ^ 

I T is very appropriate that The Royal Sanitary 
Institute should have joined with the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society to summon this con- 
ference, held under their joint auspices ; for nothing 
can be more insanitary^, in the long run, than the 
sun-obscuring atmosphere in which we artificially 
arrange to live. Those who try to imagine that 
coal smoke exerts a disinfecting influence are 
deceiving themselves. The amount of disinfectant 
fatal to disease-germs would assuredly also be 
fatal to higher organisms ; and, besides, who 
wants to live in the midst of a plague of disin- 
fectant, diffused through the common atmosphere, 
any more than in a plague of anything else ? 

Moreover, coal smoke contains many other 
products: besides coal tar, asphalt, manures, and 
useful material, it contains sulphurous acid, an 
ingredient of the most noxious character, which 
speedily becomes oxidised into oil of vitriol. But 

^ An Address to a Conference on Smoke Abatement in Dec. 1^5. 
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all this is well known and commonplace, although 
it can hardly be repeated too frequently so long 
as the barbarous combustion of crude coal in a 
savage and unorganised manner is permitted in 
the midst of the semi-civilization we have so far 
attained. 

Assuming that people are awake to the evil, 
the problem is to find a remedy. One remedy 
that has been suggested is the electrification of 
the air on a large scale, a plan which I have 
brought within measurable distance of applica- 
tion, and believe to be the appropriate method 
for dealing with river and sea mists and other 
temporary obstructions to traffic, and in general 
for dealing with fogs of a non-avoidable kind. 
It ought also to be useful for the deposition of 
valuable metallic and chemical fumes, the product 
of manufacturing processes. This last is most 
certainly true. 

But as a permanent method of dealing with 
town fog caused by imperfect combustion it would 
be a very expensive method. It is expensive to 
produce a town fog, and it would be expensive 
to dissipate it. The double expense ought not to 
be tolerated. The right way of dealing with a 
town fog is not to produce it. If it were only 
country mist it would not be nearly so deleterious : 
it would be disturbing to traffic, but it would not 
enter houses nor lungs ; consequently it would do 
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no particular harm, and. moreover, it would soon 
be dissipated. But the fog which contains pro- 
ducts of imperfect combustion is in the first place 
far denser, in the second place far more readily 
formed, and in the third place much more per- 
manent. No ordinaiy’ warmth will evaporate it, 
and it retains its character even in houses and in 
lungs, where it causes a dirty and damaging acid 
deposit. 

The right plan is not to produce it, that is to 
say, not to permit imperfect combustion in large 
cities, but only to permit combustion planned and 
executed in such a way that no half-burned 
products shall escape; and likewise to insist that 
the combustible material shall attain a moderate 
average of purity, the amount of sulphur especially 
being kept down, since sulphur is even more 
noxious when thoroughly burned than when half- 
burned or not burned at all, thus constituting an 
exceptional case requiring special attention and 
treatment. 


PROBLEM OF COMBUSTION 

To take the problem of combustion, therefore, 
there are three things to be attended to — 

I. Purification of the material to be con- 
sumed. 

IL The proper means of effecting its com- 
^ plete combustion, under conditions of 
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easy regulation and avoidance of dust 
and dirt, 

III. The utilization of the heat due to that 
combustion, without waste. 

I. The scientific and satisfactory combustion 
of crude coal, as it is dug out of the pits, is an 
impossibility; it ought first to be subjected to 
some chemical treatment Its solid and its 
gaseous constituents ought to be separated from 
one another. The solid constituents in the form of 
coke, when properly made, are of exceeding value 
for smelting and manufacturing operations ; and 
it is the solid portions which will contain the ash 
and dirt. Other products of its destructive 
distillation are of high value. 

The processes involving the use of solid fuel 
should not be carried on in a big city, but should 
group themselves round a coalfield, so that the 
cost of carriage may be small. The gaseous 
product, on the other hand, readily lends itself to 
purification and chemical treatment, and can then 
be easily transmitted to any distance^ and there 
burned in a scientific and proper manner under 
easy regulation, being turned on and off as wanted. 
Another scientific method of dealing with coal 
is to turn almost the ivhole of it into gas, all 
except the ash, by a judicious supply of air and 
steam, and then to utilize the whole of this gaseous 
product, purified up to a certain point. Gas of 
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this kind, sometimes called water-gas, sometimes 
producer-gas, sometimes Mond-gas, according to 
various details of its preparation, can be made 
very cheaply and plentifully ; but its large amount 
makes purification of it rather more difficult, and 
moreover it has not the same heating power, bulk 
for bulk, as coal-gas proper possesses, without so 
great an admixture of nitrogen. However, all 
those details are matters for careful consideration. 
There are advantages and disadvantages in every 
plan that has been suggested; but there is not 
one plan for the combustion of gas that does not 
far eclipse the uncivilized and essentially savage 
method of heaping a pile of crude coal together 
and setting a light to it. 

Consider what the burning of house-coal in a 
city means — 

1. The getting of coal in the pit 

2. The raising of it to the surface. 

3. The loading of it into railway trucks. 

4. The unloading of it on wharves. 

5. The shovelling of it into carts or sacks. 

6. The carrying of it on men’s backs or 

wheelbarrows, and storing it in coal 
cellars. 

7. The shovelling of it into scuttles, and 

carrying about the house. 

8. The putting of it by hand on to fires. 
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9. The distillation of a great part of it up 
the chimney, and the half-burning of 
the rest. 

10. The raking out and carrying down of the 
ashes. 

1 1- The carting of them away and dumping 
them to form the foundation of a 
future house. 

A long and troublesome series of operations, 
even apart from the fouling of the air, which has 
not been mentioned, but which is the worst con- 
dition of all. 

Now consider what the supply of gaseous fuel 
would entail — 

1. The getting of the coal as before. 

2. The conversion of it into gas, either at 

the bottom of the pit or near its mouth. 

3. The conveying away of the coke and the 

manurial products to where they are 
wanted. 

4. The transmission of gas in great pipes 

to the distant town, just as water is 
now transmitted ; with such occasional 
pumping stations as may be necessary; 
driven by the power of a small portion 
of the same gas. 

5. The underground distribution of all this 

fuel, and its utilization by the turning 
of a tap, in a manner which will insure 
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complete combustion, with no smoke, 
no ash, no dirt, no trouble, and no 
residual product to carry away, either 
in carts, or clothes, or lungs. 

Against all these conveniences we have to set 
the influential and constantly-encountered parrot- 
cry, “ We do not like gas fires.” The people who 
say tliis do not realize that every coal Are is to 
some extent a gas fire, though a very bad one. 
When coal is put on, a quantity of it is necessarily 
turned into gas — impure and badly-made gas, 
but gas at any rate; which before long catches 
light and flames, burning with a smoky flame, 
but burning and giving what is called a coal fire, 
though it is really a gas fire, the gas being made 
on the premises, and made badly, and only half 
burned because mixed with carbonic acid from 
the red-hot material below. 

There is some justification for the prejudice, of 
course; and the justification is that when people 
speak of gas fires they think of the imperfect ar- 
rangements at present in vogue for burning gas at 
3 s. or 3s. 6d. a thousand ; burning very little of it 
therefore, and burning that imperfectly, sometimes 
without causing sufficient draught in the chimney 
to carry away the products of combustion, which 
therefore enter the room. When the products 
from^a coal fire enter the room people say the 
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chimney smokes, and regard it as intolerable ; but 
when the same thing happens from an imperfect 
gas fire they are liable to abuse gas fires in 
general, as if the defects were a necessary con--*^ 
dition of their existence. Moreover, some people 
go so far as to put a gas fire into a chimney which 
has troubled them by smoking, because, the 
products being invisible and somewhat less noxious 
than the coal fire products, they think they may 
be tolerated ; though at the same time the reputa- 
tion of the gas fire suffers irretrievably. 

None of these things would happen if gas were 
supplied in large quantities, for use all day for 
cooking and heating purposes, at a very low price. 
Sufficient would then be burned to make a good 
chimney “draw” properly; and the general use * 
of such arrangements would stimulate invention 
to the production of appropriate gas fires, such, 
for instance, as some of those used in Pittsburg, 
where natural gas is, or was, cheaply available, 
and where no one thought of burning coal 

It would seem to be wise for municipal author- 
ities, or others interested in gas, to superintend the 
proper erection of gas fires, and to encourage 
their., use by supplying them cheaply and in- 
specting them gratis if inefficient. 

II. But now what are the conditions of complete 
combustion ? First of all, there must be no cold 
surfaces to interfere with ignition. Gas must be 
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raised to a certain temperature before it will ignite, 
the simple theory of a flame is that the combustion 
of each portion has to ignite the next; and it 
Cannot do that if the temperature is lowered 
beyond a certain point by cool solid conductors 
introduced into the flame. In many domestic 
grates there is far too much iron : there ought by 
rights to be none, nothing but non-conducting 
material, within reach of the flames; otherwise the 
portion of the flame in contact with the good 
conductor is necessarily extinguished, whether 
visibly extinguished or not, and the materia! 
escapes unburned. 

Because the products which escape up the 
chimney are invisible it does not follow that 
there has been complete combustion. Many of 
the products of incomplete combustion are gaseous, 
and it is just as wasteful to allow chemically com- 
bustible material to escape unconsumed as it is 
to allow heat to escape when it has once been 
generated by combustion. This fact is, however, 
often forgotten; and so long as all the heat 
generated is utilized, it is thought that there can 
be no waste. On the contrary, there can be very 
much waste, and in many cases there is. This 
matter is important and can be illustrated by 
experiment. It is easy to extinguish a flame by 
a cold surface. The miner’s safety lamp depends 
on this very fact. 
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Tlie avoidance of cold surfaces in open fire- 
places and stoves is not difficult, and there is no 
excuse for such surfaces there; nor is it difficult 
to avoid them in many manufacturing processes^ 
such as the baking of pottery, and other 
furnaces dealing with incandescent material. 
But there is one great application where the 
introduction of cool surfaces into the flame seems 
almost unavoidable, viz., the firing of boilers. It 
is to be hoped that gradually gas-engines will 
replace steam-engines, and enable us to dispense 
with the rather primitive and unsatisfactory 
arrangement of obtaining power by the boiling 
of water. It is impossible to transfer heat with 
real economy from a furnace into a boiler. It is 
usually thought to be sufficient if all the heat " 
generated is absorbed by the boiler, though even 
that is never fully accomplished. But suppose 
it were accomplished, there would be two great 
sources of loss still left ignored : one is the escape 
of unburned material, already mentioned, and the 
other, and much greater in amount, is the drop 
of temperature between furnace and boiler. Con- 
cerning the last item there is much to be said, bat 
briefly this: that it alone entails loss of a great 
amount, not of heat, but of available energy, — 
more than seventy per cent, of the whole, — for 
which there is nothing whatever to show. 

Another condition for complete combustjon is 
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the adequate supply of air, unmixed with carbonic 
acid or other material. If enough air is not 
supplied, then the fire, stove, or furnace becomes a 
sort of gas retort; the only difterence being that 
in a gas retort no air is supplied at all, and the 
products are simply distilled away unburned. 
This happens in the early or black stages of a 
coal fire, but it is especially liable to happen In 
closed stoves and in other furnaces with doors. 
A quantity of coal is put on and gives off gas 
which bursts into flame, then the door is shut, 
the flame promptly goes out, and the gas is 
distilled up the chimney. If the door is opened 
it may catch alight again with a small explosion. 
Consequently the attendant takes care not to open 
the door until the gas is all gone, and he is left 
with nothing but smouldering coke. Then he can 
open the door and repeat the process. The amount 
of senseless incombustion that goes on in common 
hand-fed stoves is something almost incredible, 
and only to be accounted for by a recognition 
not only of the dense ignorance of uninstructed 
human beings, but of their obstinate stupidity also 
in being unwilling to learn, and thinking that their 
own habits are perfect and unimprovable. 

Furnace stoking is managed much better, for 
its evident importance has directed a considerable 
amount of scientific attention to it. It is known 
that ffesh fuel must be introduced either under or 
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in front of a burning and red hot mass, so that 
the products of distillation may be raised up to 
combustion temperature before they escape. It 
is known also that sufficient air must be admitted 
if they are to be properly burnt, and that this air 
ought properly to be warmed by waste flue heat 
before introduction. Automatic stokers are made 
continually to feed in fresh fuel in the right place 
and way, but probably no automatic stoker can 
compete with highly intelligent hand feed. 
Stoking is an art, and a good stoker is a skilled 
artisan well worthy of appreciation. 

In boiler furnaces, however, there is this difficulty, 
that if too much air is introduced combustion is 
too perfect, and the flame has insufficient radiating 
power, Moreover,*even though the air is previously* 
warmed up, as it ought to be, it exerts a consider- 
able cooling influence, the cooling being mainly 
due to the great bulk of nitrogen in proportion to 
the active ingredient of the air. 

III. Thus we arrive at the third of the funda- 
mental things to be attended to in the problem of 
combustion — the utilization of the heat. The 
utilization of the heat produced in boiler furnaces 
is most important, and demands illustration. 

HEATING BY RADIATION 

The right way, and indeed the only way, oi 
conveying heat from a flame to a cool surface is 
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by radiation. It is impossible to bring a flame 
into real contact with a cool surface: the flame 
is extinguished where it touches, and a layer of 
"non-conducting gas necessarily interv'enes, across 
which the heat can only pass by radiation. Now, a 
luminous flame is a far better radiator than a blue 
flame. Radiation is emitted from incandescent 
solids much more plentifully than from any gas. 
Accordingly a luminous and somewhat smoky 
flame is necessary inside a boiler, unless the walls 
of the boiler are so thick or so covered with studs 
that the surface exposed to the flame may become 
red-hot and above the temperature of ignition. 
In that case the flame need not be extinguished, 
but may play upon them properly. This is a 
condition hard to satisfy, however, and so in some 
cases a luminous and to some extent smoky 
flame is necessary, and the combustion must be 
completed by air introduced beyond the boiler 
and before the smoke-stack. 

A better plan is to introduce special solid 
material into the flame and keep it at a white 
heat so as to utilize its radiating power, on the 
principle of the gas-“ mantle.” A mantle radiates 
far more heat than even a luminous flame, and 
immensely more than the blue flame of perfect 
combustion ; but the blue flame is the right 
one for keeping solid materials thoroughly hot, 
and these solid materials may in some cases be 
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the walls of a combustion chamber, provided 
that the boiler surfaces are exposed to its glare. 
I shall not mention any specific device; I am 
dealing only with general scientific principles, buf 
it is well known that more or less efficient methods 
of effective boiler-firing are growing in number. 
For steady work some of them suffice, but the 
difficulty of regulating the combustion of a coal- 
fed boiler under variable conditions is excessive ; 
and whereas with a gas-fed boiler it would be 
easy to turn the gas on and off, with a coal-fed 
one the fire has to be banked up and kept in a 
black condition when not wanted, which is exactly 
the condition for smoke and destructive distillation 
without combustion. 

There are many more things to say, and some 
points need more detailed treatment. Boiler 
furnaces and annealing furnaces, where comparat- 
ively cold masses have to be heated, constitute 
the only really difficult problem. Separate com- 
bustion chambers should be used for tubular 
boilers, so that cold surfaces shall not put out 
the flame. The radiating power of solid particles 
in flame is important, but there are ways of 
supplying such solids without smoke, though smoke 
is the easiest method when you are burning crude 
coal. So the main moral is : Don't allow crude 
combustion of coal in towns, but supply them all 
day long with cheap gas from a distance. 



XVII I 

CO:^IPETITION c'. CO-OPERATION ^ 

T here is a deadly fallacy abroad that com- 
petition is always a good thing, and that 
without it life would be harder and worse than it 
is. I call it a fallacy, and thereby doubtless beg 
a large question : I wish to treat it as a fallacy, 
and if therein wrong to be enlightened. 

Economists I believe teach, or have taught, 
that competition is healthy, and that if you 
destroy it you sap the springs of energ>'- and re- 
duce life and civilization to a less developed state. 

Without the spur and stimulus of competition 
the man of business would not be so early or so 
long at his office, would not work at fever heat 
all day, would not watch with such anxiety every 
opening for a market and every fluctuation in 
prices ; and as a consequence trade and commerce 
would not flourish as they do. Or, as I should 
prefer to put it, other and less able and energetic 

i iiead to the Philalethian Society of Liverpool in 1S94. 

17 
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people could make a livelihood without so keen a 
struggle. 

I wish to maintain that many kinds of competi- 
tion, so far from benefiting us or increasing our" 
wealth, are among the curses of civilization, and 
that substantial progress will be impossible till 
they are got rid of. That competition increases 
our true wealth, in the sense of weal or well- 
being, I suppose few would be hardy enough to 
maintain ; but it is questionable whether it even 
conduces to material prosperity — such prosperity 
as the economists themselves contemplate. 

What is the good to me that I can buy a hat 
in any one of twenty shops in the town ; I don’t 
want twenty hats. I don’t want to be bothered 
with a great selection of hats. One good shop is 
enough. I don’t mean that it might not have 
local branches for distribution, just as it might 
have carts, but one system of management is 
enough, and by it hats could be sold at a fair 
price. 

When I buy a cake of soap or a pill, why should 
I pay for a number of posters on tramcars and 
hoardings, or — incomparably worse — for large 
boards set up in country meadows, emphasizing 
its merits. Pay for them I certainly must, since it 
can hardly be held likely that someone sets up these 
boards from philanthropic motives, being really 
anxious that you should use only the very best, 
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and putting himself to great expense to let you 
know which it is. [Boards disfiguring the land- 
scape along railway lines are growing more 
•numerous. Can it be that anyone buys the 
products thus detestably obtruded ! At one of 
the leading theatres in Birmingham the audience 
is similarly insulted, by a lantern display of adver- 
tisements on the curtain, during an inten’^al 
between the acts. It is amazing that people 
stand it.] All advertisements, all cadging and 
touting and commercial travelling, must be paid 
for by the consumer. Everything must be paid 
for by him : and part of this everything is due to 
competition, though some of a travelling agent's 
work is helpful. 

The halfpenny book postage to Russia and 
America is astonishing, though I suppose not re- 
munerative. A letter can, however, be profitably 
carried for a penny from here to Aberdeen, and 
delivered with regularity and promptitude. How 
could that be done if we had a number of rival 
carriers all touting for custom, if different patterns 
of postage stamps had to be advertised, and if the 
price of them w’ere liable to jump up and down 
according to some fantastic law of supply and 
demand ? 

The only possible use of a fluctuating price 
in stamps would be this, that they might 
become objects of speculation, and a number of 
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human beings might be maintained by strenu- 
ously watching the market and buying or un- 
buying largely at every fluctuation ; a crew of 
sweaters whose futile occupation would in the^ 
absence of competition be gone. 

But, it will be said, if you don’t have competition 
you will have monopoly, and surely that is worse ? 

I don’t know that it is worse ; it is clearly 
worse in the obvious sense, but then it is so much 
easier to deal with. That society should allow 
itself to be ridden by a monopolist, only shows 
that society is an ass. When an abuse has only 
one neck it is not difficult to deal with. 

But there is no doubt that, at present, society 
is in a state of lethargy or blindness. Asa whole 
it is only in process of acquiring eyes. Either it 
has not yet grown the sense, or its eyes have been 
bandaged all these centuries. Lucidity is all that 
is wanted, and there are signs that it is coming. 
A little book by Robert Blatchford called Merrie 
England is one of the signs. It does not strike 
a high note ; there is little ideal about it. Others 
have painted Utopias ; this tries to see things as 
they are, to tear some of the blinkers from the 
eyes of society. Brutal and blundering I fear it 
will be for some time after the bandages are re- 
moved. A period of revolution is never pleasant 
to live in, for folk who want peace and quiet, but 
it must come. It need not be bloody, like the 
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French, or the impending Rii5sian — 

the evils are not irremediable enough for that, — ■ 
but it will be a time of upheaval and unrest 
Perhaps we are in the beginning of it now. 

The recent scarcity of coal opened some people's 
eyes to the blind folly of permitting the under- 
ground wealth of earth to become private property 
and aggrandize the family happening to own the 
surface. And this “ owning of surface ” is a 
matter that will not brook long delay. 

Thus, then, with monopoly I say an awakened 
society will make short work, — but how can it 
deal with competition ? 

How without it can it secure that soap, for 
instance, shall be both good and cheap? How 
supply the enterprise that has evolved the article 
of Pears or Lever? How raise humanity from 
the crude yellow bar ? 

Well, it is a simple matter. I assume that the 
production of soap is a chemical process, presided 
over by a chemist ; presided over at any large 
works by an actual chemist, usually imported 
from Germany (quite properly so, since they are 
better chemists than we are) ; and all the improve- 
ments are really made by that gentleman, who is 
paid a very modest salary and is seldom a partner 
with a share in the profits. 

Now then, suppose the firms making soap were 
really^ a social community, with no private ends to 
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serve or fortune to make, but managed the con- 
cern as a postmaster manages his department ; 
and suppose the soap were not felt to be quite up 
to the mark, what should the nation do ? Why*^ 
should it not pay a competent chemist, and pro- 
vide him with suitable appliances, to make experi- 
ments and devise a better material ? Why should 
it not, if he succeeded, give him a peerage ? 

The power of society to stimulate individuals 
and get excellent work out of them is something 
stupendous when it chooses to exert it What 
labour and harassments will not be gone through 
for a simple knighthood ? What toil and danger 
and hardship is sometimes endured with no recog- 
nition but a medal — ^an iron cross perhaps — and 
sometimes not even that; ten shillings from the 
poor-box sometimes I 

Emulation is not competition. 

Emulation is wholesome and right as a stimulus. 
It is not the beef and the pudding of life, but 
it may well be considered the salt and the 
mustard. 

Competition is the wrangling of savages round 
a table at which they might sit at peace and pass 
each other victuals; it is the grabbing of the 
dishes as they are brought on by the waiters of 
Providence — the laws of nature ; it is the filching 
from weaker neighbours of their portion, so that 
one is hungry and another is drunken. 
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Emulation is the aspiration of a soldier to 
lead a forlorn hope, the desire of a student to 
make a discovery, the ambition of a merchant to 
^develop a new country or establish a new route. 
Competition is the snarling of dogs over the same 
bone. 

Emulation is the desire to do a thing better 
than it has been done by others. Competition is 
the desire to do instead of others that which is 
now equally well done by them. 

That one University or College should emulate 
another, is wholesome enough; that it should 
send touts with handbills for distribution in her 
gates or corridors, that it should underbid and 
seek to ruin its sister college: that would be 
competitive. 

Co-operation is the rule at the meal-table, co- 
operation is the rule at college ; and what is the 
result ? Meals are an enjoyable time of reasonable 
converse, and collegians have leisure wherewith to 
pursue their studies beyond anything demanded 
of them by their immediate functions ; they are 
encouraged to take their place in the advance 
^uard, among the pioneers of human know- 
ledge. 

Well, to return to my fable concerning the 
attainment of quality and cheapness without 
competition ; having got the good soap, several 
varieties of soap for different purposes, soap that 
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won’t wash clothes and soap that will, then let it 
be on sale at convenient places at a properly fixed 
and reasonable price. If there is any doubt about 
the price that will pay for the material, the labour,*^ 
the organization, and the distribution, then, once 
more, let society pay an arbitrator (what is a 
judge but an arbitrator), and let it be fixed for 
ten years, or twenty years, or any reasonable 
time ; and for that season let the nation clear its 
mind of soap and all that appertains unto it, and 
think of something better. 

But, with such a system as that, the needful 
soap would be made and distributed with so great 
ease and simplicity — as postage stamps are made 
and distributed now — that for every dozen men 
now employed perhaps six would then be 
enough, or else the dozen need only work at 
soap for a few hours a day and use the rest 
of the time in some other way ; while an army 
of advertisers and travellers would lose their 
occupation. 

But is that an evil? Their occupation was, 
by hypothesis, useless — is useless labour a 
blessing ? 

Simply and straightly, all useless labour is a 
curse. Of all the labour that man doeth under 
the sun, how much is useless ; how little is really 
serviceable to the true objects of life ! 

Use their time in something better, I said, — ^and 
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the ready scoff leaps up as to the way the work- 
ing classes use their leisure now. 

Too true, but what then? whose is the fault? 
■* must it be always so ? If so, it is an arraignment 
of the Deity ; perhaps necessary, but not lightly 
to be undertaken. 

Did He make human nature of this low order, 
or have we made it so? Think of the life of the 
working classes. How should the term working 
man be defined ? There are a number of grades ; 
and of the highest artizans I do not speak. 
Taking the term in its lowest denomination, it 
signifies those engaged in dull occupations in 
which they take no interest. They are not a 
lovely or inspiriting spectacle. They will make, 
I fear, shocking bad masters, and the books 
addressed to them are rather wretched reading. 
But, whether we like them or not, there they are, 
and they form a large part of humanity. How 
much of their unloveliness is the fault of their 
work ; not of the work itself, but of their mode of 
employment and remuneration ? 

When I am looking over a great bulk of 
Examination papers, I am one of the working 
classes, working for pay and nothing else. Were 
this my life work, without hope of release, I too 
might be liable to get drunk, or do anything else 
that was the idiotic fashion of the time. When I 
am writing a book or giving a lecture or trying 
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an experiment or making a calculation, I am not 
one of the working classes. The work is interest- 
ing, and I like to do it well. So it may be with 
many of the higher artizans. So I know it is* 
with some. Very good then, theirs is a happy 
lot. They have no need to repine, and they do 
not. The labour we delight in not only physics 
pain, but immensely prolongs endurance. Put a 
man on a bicycle and he will go blithely for 
hours or even days ; put him on a treadmill and 
he is dead beat in twenty minutes. The action is 
much the same. Measured mechanically the rate 
of working is similar. To your Political Econo- 
mist of old it would be all one. But in spite of the 
Political Economist there is such a thing as soul, 
spirit, verve, zest. In a word, there is life, and 
this the Political Economist in his theory of living 
has omitted. 

When a professional man or a merchant is 
sarcastic about the Eight Hours Bill, and how 
many hours works, he is talking egregious 
nonsense, and I suppose he knows it. When a 
man is his own master, one of “ them as has coats 
to their backs and takes their regular meals, 
working, therefore, either for relaxation or for lux- 
uries, he can work twelve hours a day if it pleases 
him. And even if he takes up the occupation 
of a workman for a time — a gentleman, let us say, 
finds joinering, or ploughing, or even stone b^eak- 
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ing, a healthy and not unpleasant occupation for 
a few hours or days — ^he need not jump to the 
conclusion that to do nothing else for ten hours 
"a day throughout life would also be a pleasant 
and satisfactory occupation for a developing 
human being: for that would be neither lucid 
nor fair. 

That professional men do work hard, however,, 
is true enough ; and the fact should silence those 
who hold that without the stimulus of hunger, and 
the misery of those dear to you, no work would be 
got out of mankind. On the contrary, of every* 
high and decent sort of work, more can be got 
from a man well fed and happily circumstanced. 

Did Sir Andrew Clark, or Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, or do some of my readers, work themselves 
to death for the sake of filthy lucre ? I trow not 
The lucre in all cases of high and noble work is 
an adjunct, an accessory; it is among the things 
that are “ added unto you.” 

And as for low and ignoble work, let us have 
less of it. Let us, indeed, if so it may be, aim at 
having none of it. 

But mind that scavenging, or tailoring, or house 
building, is not low and ignoble work ; nor is any 
other mode of really serving humanity. Some 
of the work of a surgeon is little better than 
scavenging in point of physical pleasantness.. 
Whatever view we take of mankind, it is clear 
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that the majority are not great artists or great 
philosophers or great anything — there will always 
be plenty to do the simple humdrum weaving and 
bricklaying and carpentering. Let it be done' 
honourably and peacefully and pleasantly, with- 
out the spur of starvation and the goal of the 
workhouse. They, too, are ministers of humanity, 
to be honoured as doing good work after their 
kind. The really low and ignoble work is the 
useless work, the work deadly to the spirit and 
dwarfing to the intellect of man. Work such as 
this exists in all too great plenty at present; 
exists, some of it, among what are conventionally 
styled the upper and middle classes ; and the 
world’s rewards go to the doers of some of this 
kind of work. 

But if we are to look for a regenerated humanity 
— if life on this planet is ever to become pleasant, 
invigorating, and genuinely happy — none of such 
workers are wanted. If they must exist in the 
universe, if souls of this calibre must find some 
spot for their development, let it be on some other 
planet, not here. 

But this is a vain contention ; there are no 
such souls by nature. It is we who grow them. 
There are, I fear, a few criminal and mad distorted 
souls — there are no gambling, touting, scamping 
souls by nature ; or I hope there are not. 

But if so much work is knocked off, and 
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rendered unnecessary, how are folk to get 
food ? 

Even as they get food to-day ; out of the soil. 
'*‘Is agriculture an unnecessary occupation ? It is 
the one occupation which we fools are abandon- 
ing ; flocking into anthills to do every other thing 
but that. 

Agriculture is a vital art and industry and 
science. How has the science of it been 
neglected I the reclamation of barren soils, the 
increased fertility of others — it matters not much 
whether in England or Canada or elsewhere — can 
furnish food for millions more than at present 
exist. There is no lack of food at the banquet, if 
only the guests would cease to scramble and 
snatch but would pass things reasonably. 

The food supply would come just the same if 
every atom of needless and unholy labour were 
obliterated. And if the food is there, the people 
can be fed. If the clothes are there, the people 
can be clothed. If the houses are there, the people 
can be housed. Housed and fed and clothed they 
are not at present With all this struggle and 
tbil and fierce competition, the result is a depress- 
ing state of destitution for a large mass of 
mankind, 

A momentous social revolution waits to be 
accomplished : fortunate are they who feel fit to 
lend hand towards its achievement. 
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In conclusion, I suggest the following proposi- 
tions : — 

1. That much of human labour is un- 
necessary, ^ 

2. That unnecessary labour is that which 
provides neither for 

The necessities of the body ; 

The enlightenment of the mind ; 

The enjoyment of the soul ; or, 

The development of the spirit. 

3. That much of this labour would auto- 
matically cease in the absence of competition. 

4. That the stimulus of competition is apt to 
spoil the life even of the successful man, by divert- 
ing his energies into useless channels and tending 
to degrade his character, while for the weak it 
makes life impossible, and for the average man 
a severe strain, 

5. That by friendly co-operation all needful 
work could be better accomplished, with less 
friction, than at present ; that life might become 
simpler ana more enjoyaoie, nor oniy lor me lew 
of the fortunate classes, but for the many of the 
overburdened, — of whom all but the criminafs 
(including the criminally lazy, who are by no 
means confined to one class) might and should be 
reasonably happy and healthily intelligent even 
on this planet. 

6 . That a fully developed life is a happier one. 
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and a better training for future existence, than a 
dwarfed and stunted life. 

7. That co-operation tends to promote such 
development, while competition tends to retard it. 

[This early article has been put into circulation by a Liver- 
pool organisation, but originally it was a paper read at a 
private discussion society, and for that purpose was worded 
strongly and one-sidedly. The central theses, however, and 
especially the summary of conclusions, still seems to me 
true.] 



XIX 

RUSKLN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY ^ 

T he untoward theoretical basis on which 
Society has for so long been founded — a 
basis of individualism and competitive accumu- 
lation — is believed to be responsible for many 
evils ; it must certainly be held responsible for 
diverting the heaven-sent genius of John Ruskin 
from his primary task — the enlightenment and 
education of the human race in the perception 
of beauty and the religion of Art — and inflicting 
upon him the thankless and burdensome rdle of 
a prophet amid a faithless and perverse generation. 
He became penetrated with the conviction that 
he must at all costs get his message delivered 
to a dislocated world ; and, until he had so dis- 
burdened himself, no unrestrained enjoyment if 
natural beauty and artistic excellence was any 
more possible for him. 

The year i860 marks a turning-point in his 
life. Up to that time he had written about Art 

^ An Introduction to a volume in Dent’s Library. r 

37a 
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and Architecture almost exclusively; but about 
1857 we find his thoughts turning to what he 
called the Political Economy of Art, and troub- 
ling themselves not only about the spiritual mean- 
ing of human works, but about the conditions 
under which they were produced and distributed, 
and especially about the mistaken ideals which 
were rendering true spiritual meaning impossible. 

Lectures on these subjects, delivered at Man- 
chester in 1857 published in the same year, 
were afterwards republished under the somewhat 
sarcastic title of A Joy for Ever, and its Price 
in tJie Market. 

But by i860 the colour of his thoughts had 
acquired a sadder and deeper tinge. He no 
longer limited himself to the conditions under- 
lying the production and distribution of works 
of Art alone, but began to brood over the con- 
ditions determining the production and consump- 
tion of commodities of all kinds. He was led 
to perceive that the ultimate test of varieties of 
production and consumption was their influence 
upon human life itself ; that after all the human 
soul itself was the most vital and essential kind 
of manufacture with which a nation could concern 
itself ; and that to this kind of production, when 
properly regarded, all else must be only subsidiary. 
He saw, moreover, that the foundations of our 
Society were laid on a basis of conquest and 
* 18 
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exaggerated inequality, inherited from more bar- 
barous times, with a total disregard of his primary 
axiom. 

He did not arrive at these conclusions without^ 
much sorrow and searching of heart. He had 
been brought up a Tory, and considered himself 
a Tory to the end ; nor was it in anything but 
pain and grief that he set himself to think out a 
basal scheme for political economy, truer and 
sounder than the mere unrestricted competition 
and cultivated acquisitiveness which hitherto had 
been treated as the foundation on which an 
abstract theory of Society could be built. 

After publishing his views, and thereby rousing 
almost universal hostility and opposition, he went 
abroad to meditate further on the subject ; and in 
March 1863 we find him writing from his retreat 
at Mornex : — 

“The loneliness is very great, and the peace 
in which I am at present is only as if I had 
buried myself in a tuft of grass on a battlefield 
wet with blood — for the cry of the earth about 
me is in my ears continually, if I do not lay my 
head to the very ground.” 

And, a few months later : — 

“ I am still very unwell, and tormented between 
the longing for rest and lovely life, and the sense 
of this terrific call of human crime for resistance 
and of human misery for help, though it seems 
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to me as the voice of a river of blood which can 
but sweep me down in the midst of its black 
''^ots, helpless.” 

The old Economy had treated growing trade 
and material prosperity as the main object of life ; 
as if output of cotton and coal were an end of 
existence. The basis of the old theory was, that 
whereas individuals differed among themselves in 
every kind of mental and spiritual quality, they 
all agreed in possessing one fundamental instinct, 
the instinct of gain or acquisitiveness, — they all 
united in an enlightened selfishness as the motive 
power and organizer of life : and it was assumed 
that this universal quality -would serve as the 
foundation for an abstract science. 

• Ruskin perceived clearly, what many econo- 
mists have since developed, that such a narrow 
basis neglected the larger part of human nature, 
and reduced the motive power of humanity to its 
lowest terms. Abstraction in a science is all very 
well, and some amount of abstraction is necessi- 
tated by our limited faculties : we cannot bring 
the whole universe to bear on any particular 
problem ; but abstraction which cuts away essen- 
tial features, and deals with a fraction as if it 
were the whole, is liable grossly to mislead. 

All admit it now, and it is difficult for us to 
imagine a time when such preachings could be 
regardeS as obnoxious and heretical ; but the 
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outcry which arose when his essays on the subject 
appeared under the editorship of his friend 
Thackeray in the Cornhill Magazine, and the 
suppression of the articles, first in the CornhiU 
and subsequently in Fraser, are proof positive of 
the novelty as well as the unwelcomeness of the 
higher note. 

After three chapters of what is now called 
Unto this Last ” had appeared in the Cornhill, 
Thackeray wrote to say that they were so un- 
animously condemned and disliked that, with all 
apologies, he could only admit one more ; so with 
a fourth chapter, which was made a little longer 
than the rest, the series was hastily brought to a 
conclusion, and the author silenced for a time. 

The reason of the outcry is not far to seek.' 
So long as his heretical principles were applied 
only to Art, says a biographer, Society could 
afford to be amused; but when they aimed at 
the working creed, the comfortable scheme of 
all Society, the sanction of property as then held 
and constituted, and the justification of life as then 
lived, Society became indignant. And not only 
society, but his father, who was only destined to 
live another year, and “ whose eyes had glistened 
over early poems and prose eloquence,” expressed 
strong disapproval of the heresies now promul- 
gated by his idolized and only son. 

The attack, however, on the orthodox prfnciples 
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of political economy was after all really parallel 
to his previous attack on the old orthodoxy in 
art; and so it happened that in both phases of 
Biis life he was consistently leading a revolt 
against ancient traditions, and preaching the new 
and unexpected. But in spite of appearances, 
and contrary to the impression at the time, he 
was essentially sane and really moderate through- 
out. His friend and biographer, Mr. Colling- 
wood, truly says of him : “ He did not demand 
— and this is important to note — he did not 
demand a state of society hopelessly unlike the 
present ... he took human nature as it is, but 
at its best ; not, as the older economists did, at 
its worst. He tried to show how the best could 
be brought out, and what the standards should be 
towards which education and legislation should 
direct immediate public attention.” 

But it must not be supposed that in every 
detail Ruskin worked out his perceptions to cor- 
rect conclusions. The outcry and fierce opposi- 
tion served the purpose of giving him still clearer 
insight into the actual conditions of the time, 
and he continued the interrupted series of articles 
in a more detailed and laborious form now called 
“Munera Pulveris”; but in the execution of 
this difficult and specialized work he must be 

assumed to be liable to correction. In so far as 
« 

the opposition of experts was due to these doubt- 
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ful idiosyncrasies, it was partially justified ; but 
unfortunately they did not till some time later 
admit that the main principles which he laid down 
were essentially and permanently true. 

Mr. Ruskin is always very precise in his use 
of language; every word employed by him is 
employed with due thought given to its meaning 
and history and uttermost significance. Words 
in common use, like money, price, value, wealth, 
riches, are all by him carefully discriminated, and 
used each in its proper and distinctive sense. So 
one of his theses is that “ riches ” depend on in- 
equality of possessions, and on the possibility of 
transfer from one who has to one who needs : — 

*‘Men nearly always speak and write as ifr 
riches were absolute, and it were possible, by 
following certain scientific precepts, for everybody 
to be rich. Whereas riches are a power like that 
of electricity, acting only through inequalities or 
negations of itself. The force of the guinea you 
have in your pocket depends wholly on the de- 
fault of a guinea in your neighbour’s pocket. If 
he did not want it, it would be of no use to you.” 

Riches are in fact the power of controlling 

service and directing transfer of goods ; and this 

leads him to draw a perfectly scientific analogy 

between riches and electricity. Electricity all at 

one level or potential has no power whatever, 

* 

it can do nothing. To get work out of'' it, it 
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must be allowed to flow from a place of high to a 
place of low potential. Elevation of some portion 
confers energ>^ Depression of another portion 
equally confers energy. The greater the in- 
equality the greater the riches. Not by any 
means the greater the wealth: that is a totally 
different matter. Wealth is that which contri- 
butes to the common weal or well-being; it is 
really weal-th ; while the possession of great riches 
isj in an extreme case, compatible with severe 
poverty — not only poverty of soul, but actual 
material poverty. For one method of making 
a preposterous Croesus would be for every 
one else in the world to be on the brink 
of starvation. Yet what man could wish to live 
amid surrounding misery? Is it not proverbial 
that the menials who minister to the rich are 
pampered? not for their own sake, but to add 
to the comfort of the rich person. Among the 
blind one-eyed is king”; yes, but who would 
wish to be monarch of a nation of blind ? The 
kingdom is not worth having ; nor is a kingdom 
of the solitary rich among a nation of depressed 
poor. 

Another thesis maintained by Mr. Ruskin is 
that honour is given to various employments, in 
recognition of and in proportion to the spirit of 
sacrifice which is supposed to enter into them. 
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On this basis it is sometimes held that the mer- 
chant’s profession cannot be specially honourable, 
because it is supposed that, although his work 
may be necessary to the community, the motive* 
of it is wholly personal. 

Whereas, on the contrary, the business of the 
true merchant, and of righteous commerce, is of 
the most vital significance to men, and is really 
of more value than that of the highly honoured 
professions of the lawyer and the soldier. Rightly 
regarded, it will be found that commerce is an 
occupation which gentlemen will every day see 
more need to engage in, rather than in the busi- 
nesses of talking to men, or slaying them ; that 
in true commerce, as in true preaching, or true 
fighting, it is necessary to admit the idea of 
occasional voluntary loss; that sixpences have 
to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense of duty ; 
that the market may have its martyrdoms as well 
as the pulpit ; and trade its heroisms, as well 
as war.” 

But the call to honour, on Mr. Ruskin’s prin- 
ciples, is a severe one, being the part which 
belongs to any other devoted and responsible' 
leader of men : — 

^‘And as the captain of a ship is bound to be 
the last man to leave his ship in case of wreck, 
and to share his last crust with the sailors in ^pase 
of famine, so the manufacturer, in any commercial 
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crisis or distress, is bound to take the suffering 
of it with his men, and even to take more of it 
for himself than he allows his men to feel ; as a 
•father would in a famine, shipwreck, or battle, 
sacrifice himself for his son.” 

Lastly, and chiefly, the central doctrine of 
Mr. Ruskin^s writings is this : that as consumption 
is the end and aim of production, so development 
or expansion of life is the end and aim of con- 
sumption, — the criterion by which the usefulness 
of production must be judged. 

“ Consumption absolute is the end, crown, and 
perfection of production; and wise consumption 
is a far more difficult art than wise production. 
Twenty people can gain money for one who can 
use it ; and the vital question, for individual and 
for nation, is never ^how much they make?^ but 
to what purpose do they spend ? ’ ” 

And in his chapter on the “ veins of wealth ” 
he contrasts real and spurious national wealth as 
follows : — 

“In fact, it may be discovered that the true 
veins of wealth are purple — and not in rock, 
tut in flesh — perhaps even that the final out- 
come and consummation of all wealth is in the 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, 
bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human creatures.” 

Inwall our manufactures and commercial activity 
at fJtesent we are blindly seeking, what ? It is 
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a question somewhat hard to answer. We seem 
to expend energy by instinct rather than by 
reason, and to be satisfied with much exertion 
without great regard being paid to the directiorf 
in which it is being expended. 

Upon all this blind and ant-like activity Mr. 
Ruskin flashes the light of his analysis, and shows 
that the true wealth of a nation may depend in 
the long run upon quite other activities : 

“ It is open, I repeat, to serious question, which 
I leave to the reader’s pondering, whether, among 
national manufactures, that of Souls of a good 
quality may not at last turn out a quite leadingly 
lucrative one? ” 

This idea runs as a guiding thread through the ' 
whole of his life and writings : his life message 
may almost be summed up in some such sentence. 
He says indeed that his object is to leave this 
one great fact clearly stated : There IS NO 
Wealth but Life. Life, including all its 
powers, of love, of joy, and of admiration.” 

That is the great truth at the root of all his 
diatribes — a truth which he expressed in a 
hundred different ways ; sometimes by utterances 
humorously exaggerated in tone, sometimes in 
words forced from him by painful recognition 
of the difference between what is and what so 
easily might be. The artificial ugliness of-por- 
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tions of England, after visions of Switzerland and 
Italy, the strange ambition of English leaders to 
convert their own garden into a manufacturing 
desert, the clear and strong perception of the 
truth that, after all, the supply of food and neces- 
sities must come out of the land, lead him to speak 
thus : — 

“All England may, if it so chooses, become 
one manufacturing town ; and Englishmen, sacri- 
ficing themselves to the good of general humanity, 
may live diminished lives in the midst of noise, 
of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. But the 
world cannot become a factory, nor a mine.” 

The world cannot support its population by 
manufactures alone. Wherefore, he rejoices to 
think, though one country may sacrifice itself, still, 

“ So long as men live by bread, the far away 
valleys must laugh as they are covered with the 
gold of God, and the shouts of His happy multi- 
tudes ring round the wine-press and the well.” 

So Ruskin leaves with us what is virtually a 
plea for the simple life: all sharing in quiet 
pleasures, not competing in a miserable struggle 
for subsistence, or for extravagant luxury. No 
outrageous and unattainable ideal does he set before 
us, far away though it seems from the conditions 
of to-day. But the scales are already beginning 
to -fall from our eyes; and now one, now another, 
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is perceiving that things as they are are stupid 
and wrong ; that they conduce to the happiness 
neither of the rich nor of the poor ; that violent 
inequality and unbrotherliness lead to pain and'' 
misery among all but the selfish — even among 
those who “ have ” ; while, among those who “ have 
not,” it leads to stunted souls and a degrading 
search after forgetfulness and oblivion, — so that 
there is taken away from them even that which 
they have. 

"What is chiefly needed in England at the 
present day is to show the quantity of pleasure 
that may be obtained by a consistent, well- 
administered competence, modest, confessed, and 
laborious. We need examples of people who, 
leaving Heaven to decide whether they are to 
rise in the world, decide for themselves that they 
will be happy in it, and have resolved to seek — 
not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure; not 
higher fortune, but deeper felicity; making the 
first of possessions, self-possession ; and honouring 
themselves in the harmless pride and calm pur- 
suits of peace ” 



XX 

HUXLEY’S LAY SEEMONSi 

“ T T has been fortunate for the intellectual 
X interest of life that the peace-loving Darwin 
and the self-effacing Wallace should have had a 
coadjutor more vividly touched with earthly fire, 
like the mortal charger who, champing more 
fiercely in the battle’s fray, kept pace with the two 
undying steeds of Achilles. But we must 
remember that Professor Huxjey’s trenchant 
polemic has cast a kind of glory about the mere 
fact of man’s ignorance which cannot possibly be 
kept up for long. Battles there will always be ; 
but never again perhaps such a plunging through 
half-armed foemen, such an apccrrela of the Ag- 
nostic as we associate with that brilliant name.” — 
F. W. H. Myers (Essay on “ Charles Darwin and 
Agnosticism.”) 

Yes, battles there will always be, and Huxley 
was a splendid fighter, but the ostensible cause 
for which he fought — insistence on our present 
ignorance and on the folly of pretending to know 


^ An Introduction to a volume in Dent’s Library. 
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what in truth we do not — is not a cause of 
satisfying fullness. Ignorance it is right to confess, 
but it is never a thing to glory in. Only in an 
age in which rash assertion and mistaken tradition -ii 
dominated thought too strongly was the flag of the 
Agnostic a conquering and triumphant emblem. 
The battle has already shifted to other grounds : 
and before the end of his life Huxley realized that 
a great part of his warfare on the negative side 
was accomplished, and that it remained to restrain 
his camp-followers from prowling too savagely 
among the dead and wounded. 

The essential and permanent aspect of his 
teaching, like the teaching of all men of science, 
lies on the positive side; and here effort is still 
necessary, for, though a great deal has been 
accomplished, the scientific training and interest 
of the average educated man is still lamentably 
deficient. Nor are the attempts to remedy the 
deficiency, as carried out in schools and colleges, 
always of the wisest and happiest kind. Never- 
theless an effort is being made ; and when things 
have settled down into their due proportion, 
future generations will recognize how much they • 
owe to the preachings and teachings, the lay 
sermons and lectures, of Huxley. 

The supremacy of truth, the reality of things, 
the cultivation of the senses, the need for realistic 
education and understanding of the physical 
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universe in the midst of which man is set, the 
folly of yielding to mere glamour, and the sin of 
sophisticating what we can perceive of truth by 
hope of reward or dread of consequence^ — all this 
he strenuously fought for ; and surely we may say 
that on the whole he won. No recognked 
branch of natural knowledge is now excluded 
from contemplation by reasonable men, nor is 
stringent inquiry cursed or dreaded, even by those 
to whose general purview it appeared at one time 
to be alien. The universe is recognized as one, 
and loyal allegiance must be accorded to every 
proven fact. 

The battle is now transferred from this general 
contention to a more special one: — What range 
•of facts can we admit into the category of positive 
knowledge? How much wider can we make the 
area of rational contemplation ? Shall the human 
race be for ever limited to the domain of ether 
and atoms alone — as W. K. Clifford imagined — 
or are there other existences, just as real, just as 
important, just as well worthy of study, just as 
deserving of scrutiny by scientific methods ? 

‘>It was no attack on religion that Huxley led, 
it was an attack on the pmjudicia of religion — 
the bland assumptions which did duty for reason- 
ing, the self-interested arguments which concen- 
trated attention on the past, attempted to despise the 
preser^t*, and held out illusory hopes for the future. 
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Study the universe before you, the living 
universe, with its traditions and history incorporated 
in it ; cease to limit yourselves to the fancies and 
speculations of more ignorant times: that wa^ 
Huxley's message. 

A piece of chalk, he said, rightly interpreted^ 
will tell you more about the physical history of 
the world than myriads of books. Try and learn 
the language of the chalk — “it is easier than 
Latin,” so he said ; and whoso knows the true 
history of a bit of chalk in a carpenter's pocket 
“ is likely, if he will think his knowledge out to 
its ultimate results, to have a truer, and therefore 
a better, conception of this wonderful universe, 
and of man’s relation to it, than the most learned 
student who is deep-read in the records of 
humanity and ignorant of those of nature.” 

This is language appropriate to intellectual 
warfare. It is part of his battle-cry, it is an 
emphatic statement of one side of the truth, it is 
not the whole truth. Its comparative side is its 
weak side: it is not really necessary to decry 
other forms of learning in order to exalt one — 
and Huxley showed later that he did not think 
so; it was only because one side was being 
neglected, and the other was in possession of the 
field, that he stood up manfully for the outcast, 
and dragged it into a prominent position. 

The comparative side of his utteranee was 
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pugnacious, and therefore temporary, but the 
positive side is eternally true. Every^ bit of chalk 
is related to all the rest of the universe ; and he 
*vho would know all about it — the life of the 
creatures whose remains compose it, its past, 
present, and future in all its phases — must have a 
grasp of the universe beyond the present scope of 
man. Tennyson said the same thing, more 
poetically, in his “ Flower in the crannied wall.” 

But granting all this, what then ? Because we 
are not to jump to conclusions too rapidly, 
because we must make our bearings and founda- 
tions sure, because our hopes and predictions 
must be well founded — is there to be no future, 
no hope, for the human race? Is the end of all 
human struggle and effort to coincide with the 
probable end of the solar system — a dark, dead, 
lifeless lump careering through the depths of 
space ? It were to reason too curiously to reason 
so. 

Darwin could not contemplate such an ending 
— his instinct rebelled against it In a notable 
passage he expresses the placid disbelief of an 
d|)en-eyed investigator in such a conclusion — an 
investigator to whom the avenues of knowledge 
were in this direction closed, and who therefore 
would make no assertion one way or the other, 
but who instinctively felt that there must be some 
other, Answer. This he says: — 

19 
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“Believing as I do that man in the distant 
future will be a far more perfect creature than he 
now is, it is an intolerable thought that he and all 
other sentient beings are doomed to complete 
annihilation after such long-continued slovT 
progress.” 

And Tennyson, in his poem “Despair,” has 
dramatically and impersonally voiced a violent 
development of the same feeling : — 

« Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment 
of pain, 

If every man die for ever, if all his griefs are in vain, 

And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d 
through the silence of space, 

Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 

When the worm shall have writhed its last, and its last 
brother-worm will have fled 

From the dead fossil skull that is left in the rocks of an 
earth that is dead?” 

And again in “ Vastness ” — 

“What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own 
corpse-coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in vastness, lost in silence, drown’d in the 
deeps of a meaningless past?” 

But in the fighting age such instincts and 
feelings and longings had rigorously to be sup- 
pressed. They were too perilously near the old 
bulwarks of superstition, which were to be broken 
down. Hence the side of assured positive know- 
ledge was to be kept in the van — there was isdeed 
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plenty to do, — and a more comprehensive 
understanding of the puzzles of existence might 
wait until some positive knowledge began to 
appear, throwing the light of day upon them also. 

While things remain in the dark they must be 
ignored. This is the fortress of the Agnostic 
position. Flashes of sheer speculation sometimes 
burst from it, and the hope was not lacking that “out 
of the molecular forces in a mutton chop Hamlet 
or Faust could be deduced by the physics of the 
future.” But this enthusiastic and more than 
half playful utterance of Tyndall [Life and Letters 
of Huxley^ i. 231) is showing itself baseless — as 
baseless and as alien to the truly agnostic position 
as any of the superstitions that were then being 
attacked. Nevertheless, it is an interesting sign 
of the enthusiasm kindled by the physical dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century — interesting 
and quite intelligible, and in its way legitimate ; 
for readers of the present day should learn where 
to emphasize, and where to discount, the utter- 
ances of the teachers of an enthusiastic and a 
fighting age. 

^ Here, for instance, is the conclusion that Huxley 
draws from his piece of chalk, which, like lime 
exposed to the oxy-hydrogen flame, had become 
luminous under his scrutiny, so that “its clear 
rays, penetrating the abyss of the remote past, 
have l^rought within our ken some stages of the 
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evolution of the earth. And in the shifting ‘ with- 
out haste but without rest ’ of the land and sea 
as in the endless variation of the forms assumed 
by living beings, we have observed nothing but 
the natural product of the forces originally 
possessed by the substance of the universe.” 

Yes, that is a narrowly logical position. Keep 
rigidly to scrutiny of the material universe, and 
nothing beyond matter and force shall you dis- 
cover. The conclusions that you draw will be 
entirely appropriate to the data. Things belong- 
ing to C^sar will be rendered unto Caesar. Of 
things not so belonging it need not yet be the 
time to discourse. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that in 
all his contentions Huxley was right: we can 
imagine his sarcasm at the notion of infallibility 
in connection with his utterances. In a few cases 
he went, in my judgment, seriously wrong ; led 
astray by controversial successes, he occasionally 
inflicted undeserved blows upon causes which had 
much of good in them, and which might have 
flourished with his help, — ^upon such a cause as 
the early efforts at social work of the Salvation 
Army, for instance. And, by his concentrated 
insistence on the material side of things, he some- 
times led his hearers to imagine that it was the 
only side that mattered, or even the only one that 
existed. Nevertheless it was not really against 
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religion that Huxley was wielding his battle-axe 1 
it was against the Fetishism, the Polytheism, the 
theism or atheism, and many other isms, with 
ttie relative merits and demerits of which, as he 
said, he had nothing to do : — “ But this it is 
needful for my purpose to say, that if the religion 
of the present differs from that of the past, it is 
because the theology of the present has become 
more scientific than that of the past ; because it 
has not only renounced idols of wood and idols of 
stone, but begins to see the necessity of breaking 
in pieces the idols built up of books and traditions 
and fine-spun ecclesiastical cobwebs : and of 
cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s 
.emotions, by worship ‘for the most part of the 
silent sort’ at the altar of the unknown and 
unknowable.” 

Here, again, we encounter a glorification of the 
unknown god, which, as was implied before, 
cannot for ever, nor for long, be an object of 
rational worship. The intellectual business of the 
human race, and of scientific investigators, is to 
attack the unknown, and to make it, so far as 
possible, gradually known. Never completely 
known, nor at all adequately known, but never 
unknowable. Infinite things cannot be grasped 
by finite comprehension — in that sense unknow- 
able, y^s, but in no other. The universe itself is 
unknowable, in the sense of being infinite ; but 
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the human aspect of it is open to our examination 
and comprehension — ^with that we have kinship 
and instinctive affinities — and it would only con- 
fuse the issue, and muddy the stream of scientific 
exploration, if we were to start on our quest with 
the idea that anything whatever was in any real 
and practical sense unknowable ” 

To be able to ask a question is the first step 
towards getting an answer. There must be 
myriads of things in the universe about which it 
has never occurred to a human being to formulate 
any sort of idea. Those truly are outside our 
present ken ; but anything of which we can dis- 
course and think — that is on the way, by patience 
and perseverance and rigorous care and truthful- „ 
ness, to become known. 

The discourse of Huxley's on “ A Liberal 
Education,” which he gave to working men, is 
worthy of close attention, especially among the 
higher artizans who are determining to get for 
themselves, if so they can, and for their children 
still more, the advantages of some approach to ^,a 
liberal education. 

It is not the whole truth which he there ex- 
presses, it is one aspect of the truth — an aspect 
that then meeded emphasis more than it does 
now. It is the view of an individual man,ebut of 
a profoundly wise and cultivated man, who would 
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never wish us to limit our grasp of truth to an 
understanding of his own utterance, but would 
ask us to listen and progress further. What 
he is anxious about is that we shall not lag 
behind. 

The metaphor of a game of chess is employed 
by Huxley as a parable of life : — 

“The chess-board is the world, the pieces are 
the phenomena of the universe, the rules of the 
game are what we call the laws of nature. The 
player on the other side is hidden from us. We 
know that his play is always fair, just, and patient 
, . . My metaphor will remind some of you of 
the famous picture in which Retzsch has depicted 
Satan playing at chess with man for his soul 
Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture 
a calm, strong angel, who is playing ‘for love,’ 
as we say, and would rather lose than win, 
and I should accept it as an image of human 
life.” 

A little further on comes a passage, often 
quoted, about the strict discipline of physical 
nature : — 

“ Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful dis- 
obedience — incapacity meets with the same 
punishment as crime. Nature’s discipline is not 
even a word and a blow, and the blow first ; but 
the blow without the word. It is left to you to 
fim! out why your ears were boxed.” 
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And presently comes that magnificent sentence 
about control of the passions, which I quote in 
order to draw to it special attention. 

“ That man, I think, has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body 
is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it is 
capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order ; ready, like a steam-engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature and of 
the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience ; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. 

“ Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had 
a liberal education,” 

The petty Agnostics who, invoking the shade 
of Huxley, look out of their little holes and 
corners, peer through a foggy atmosphere, and 
deny the stars, have no support from their great 
precursor. He would counsel them to see life 
steadily and see it whole, and to remember ttiat 
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the greatest men are not those who blink diffi- 
culties and claim that they have done more than 
they have, but those who modestly admit every 
difficulty, and where they are ignorant conspicu- 
ously avow it 

To those, for instance, who imagine that 
Darwin discovered the whole truth about the 
origin of species, by his undoubtedly just emphasis 
on struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest — since these influences tend to clinch and 
make permanent the variations which otherwise 
arise, — to those who imagine that we understand 
fully the origin of those variations, without which 
natural selection would have nothing to work 
upon, — let us quote the following from Darwin 
himself : — 

“Our ignorance of the laws of variation is 
profound. Not in one case out of a hundred can 
we pretend to assign any reason why this or that 
part varies more or less from the same part in the 
parents.” 

Lastly, in these days when women have come 
so much to the front, and are showing signs of 
occasionally even over-complete emancipation, it 
is well to remember that only half a century ago 
the cause of their rational and higher education 
had to be fought. Huxley's article on “Emancipa- 
tion*L-Black and White,” an outcome of the 
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American Civil War, is a plea for giving a fair 
field and no favour. 

“ Emancipate girls,” he says. ” Let them, if, 
they so please, become merchants, barristers, 
politicians. . . . 

“ Women will be found to be fearfully weighted 
in the race of life. . . . 

“ The duty of man is to see that not a grain is 
piled upon that load beyond what nature imposes ; 
that injustice is not added to inequality.” 

So, then, we come to the more technically 
scientific lectures, the biological teaching of 
which he was a master. He discusses, among 
other things, the probable origin of the human 
race — whether it spread from one centre or from 
many — and evidently inclines to the view that 
human evolution took place at only one point of 
the earth’s surface, and was distributed over it by 
migration. But on this he does not dogmatize : 
the alternative views have difficulties of their own. 
The nascent stages of humanity must have been 
delicate and dangerous in the extreme, and it 
seems unlikely that the process of evolving man 
would be often repeated at different places on a 
planet But then it is difficult to contemplate 
any form of uncivilized migration which from a 
centre in, say, Asia could reach and populate the 
American continent down to Patagonia. 
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“ The whole tendency of modern science is to 
thrust the origination of things further and further 
into the background ; and the chief philosophical 
objection to Adam [is], not his oneness, but the 
hypothesis of his special creation.” 

A prominent part of his teaching at this time 
consisted of a course of lectures on the skull and 
its development. The various stages of the 
human skull, and of the animal skull, are dealt 
with, and their points of similarity and difference 
emphasized. To any one who doubts the physical 
ancestry of man, as part of the animal world, 
these chapters will bear the meaning which they 
are intended to convey. 

But if any one at this time of day thinks that 
physical ancestry is the last word, and exhausts 
the meaning of human genesis and of what may 
be meant by “ Adam,” — any one who thinks that 
spirit and genius and inspiration offer no field 
for investigation, furnish no clue to interpretation, 
and are foreign to any rational study of the 
human race, the possibilities of which are ex- 
hausted by an exemplary scrutiny of dry bones — 
such an one would wrest the teachings of the 
learned among mankind and apply them to his 
own stultification. It is not by denying and 
restricting that we progress, it is by examining 
the ground and advancing, without haste, without 
rest, till we reach fresh woods and pastures new. 
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Admitting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forward to those things that are before — 
that is the attitude of the genuine explorer of 
nature, for all time. 

The truth of one set of things is quite com* 
patible with the truth of many another set of 
things. Only let the truth in every age be 
established, and let no corner of the universe — 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual — be closed to 
patient and reverent investigation. 

To those few unfaithful pastors who dare not 
admit the plain teachings of modern science, and 
to those many pathetic half-educated strivers after 
knowledge who think it their duty to deny every- 
thing else, I say : — 

Oh, race of men, be worthy of thy heroes. 
Recollect that bones and lowly ancestors alone are 
far from exhausting the truth of the universe; 
learn the lessons these things can teach, and 
bethink yourself also of the triumphs of mind 
over matter; realize the dominion of music and 
poetry and science and art ; and remember, when 
tempted to take a low and depressed view of 
humanity, that during our own days we have had 
living with us on this small island a Darwin, a 
Tennyson, and a Huxley. 



XXI 

THE ATTITUDE OF TENNYSON 
TOWARDS SCIENCE ^ 

H enry SIDGWICK wrote in i860 con- 
cerning Tennyson that he regarded him 
as pre-eminently the poet of science ” ; and to 
explain his meaning he contrasts the attitude of 
Wordsworth, to nature, with that of Tennyson : 

“ The nature for which Wordsworth stirred our 
feelings was nature as known by simple observa- 
tion and interpreted by religious and sympathetic 
intuition.” 

— an attitude which left science unregarded. 
But, for Tennyson, 

“ the physical world is always the world as known 
to us through physical science ; the scientific view 
of it dominates his thought about it, and his 
* general acceptance of this view is real and sincere, 
even when he utters the intensest feeling of its 
inadequacy to satisfy our deepest needs.” 

It is probable that, what was then written is 

^ An article contributed at the request of Lord Tennyson to a 
volume called Tennyson and his Friends , published in 1911. 
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now a commonplace of letters, and requires 
no insistence, but as a professed student of 
science, whose life has extended over the greater 
part of the time which has elapsed since “In 
Memoriam ” was published, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity of adding my testimony in continued 
support of the estimate made by Professor 
Sidgwick half a century ago. 

It is generally admitted, and has been recently 
emphasized, that wherever reference is made to 
facts of nature, in the poems, or the fringe ot 
science touched on, — as it so often is, — the 
reference is satisfying and the touch precise. 
Observers of nature have often called attention 
to the beautiful accuracy with which natural 
phenomena are described, with every mark of first- 
hand personal experience, as distinct from merely 
remembered conventional modes of expression. 
And the same sort of feeling is aroused in the 
mind of a student of science as he comes across 
one after another of the subjects which have 
kindled discussion during the Victorian epoch; 
he is inevitably struck with the clear compre- 
hension of the fundamental aspects of the themes 
treated which the poems display, he sees that the 
poet is never led into misrepresentation or sacrifice 
of precision in the quest for beauty of form. The 
two are wedded together “ Like perfect music unto 
noble words.” 
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To quote examples might only be tedious, and 
would assuredly be misleading. It is not that 
the bare facts of science are recorded, — such 
^record could not constitute poetry — certainly not 
high poetry, — it is not merely his acquaintance 
with contemporary scientific discovery, natural to 
a man who numbered leading men of science 
among his friends; — it is not any of this that 
arouses our feeling of admiring fellowship, but it 
is that with all his lordship of language and 
power of expression so immensely superior to our 
own, he yet moves in the atmosphere of science 
not as an alien but as an understanding and 
sympathetic friend. 

Look back upon the epoch in which he lived — 
what a materialistic welter it seems ! The mind 
of man was going through a period of storm; 
antiquated beliefs were being jettisoned, and 
everything spiritual seemed to be going by the 
board ; the point of view of mankind was rapidly 
changing, and the whole of existence appeared 
capable of reducing itself to refined and intricate 
mechanism. 

^ Poets generally must have felt it as a terrible 
time. What refuge existed for a poet, save to 
isolate himself from the turmoil, shut himself into 
his cabin, and think of other times and other 
surroundings, away from the uproar and the gale. 
Thosa who did not thus shelter themselves were 
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liable to bewail the time because the days were 
evil ; as Arnold did, and Clough. But thus did 
not Tennyson. Out through the tempest he 
strode, open-eyed and bare-headed, with figure^ 
erect, glorying in the conflict of the elements, and 
summoning the men of his generation to reverence 
and worship. 

Doubt, yes doubt he justified — doubt, so it 
were straightforward and honest. Forms and 
accessories — these he was willing to let go, 
though always with respect and care for the 
weaker brothers and sisters to whom they stood 
for things of value ; but faith beyond those forms 
he clung to, faith fearless and triumphant, uprising 
out of temporary moods of despondency into ever 
securer conviction of righteous guidance through- 
out creation and far-seeing divine purpose at the 
heart of things. 

Other men retained their faith too, but many 
only attained security by resolutely closing their 
eyes and bolting the doors of their water-tight 
compartments. But the glory of Tennyson's 
faith was that it never led him to be unfaithful to 
the kinds of truth that were being revealed to his^ 
age. That, too, was an age of revelation, and 
he knew it; the science of his epoch was true 
knowledge, as far as it went ; it was over-emphatic 
and explosive, and to weaker or less inspired 
minds was full of danger, but it was genuine 
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cargo, nevertheless, which must be taken on 
board ; there was a real overload of superstition 
which had to be discarded ; and it was his 
mission, and that of a few other noble souls, to 
help us to accomplish with calmness and some- 
thing like wisdom the task of that revolutionary 
age. 

In the conflict between science and faith our 
business was to accept the one without rejecting 
the other : and that he achieved. Never did his 
acceptance of the animal ancestry of man, for 
instance, upset his belief in the essential divinity 
of the human soul, its immortality, its supremacy, 
its eternal destiny. Never did his recognition of 
the materialistic aspect of nature cloud his per- 
ception of its spiritual aspect as supplementing 
and completing and dominating the mechanism. 
His was a voice from other centuries, as it were, 
sounding through the nineteenth; and by his 
strong majestic attitude he saved the faith of 
thousands who else would have been over- 
whelmed ; and his writings convey to our own 
age a magnificent expression of that which we too 
Jaave still not fully accepted, but which we are on 
the way to believe. 

If asked to quote in support of this statement, 
I will not cite more than the titles of some of 
the chief poems to which I appeal. Not always 
the gjreatest poems perhaps do I here refer to, but 
20 
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those which most clearly uphold the claim of 
the poef s special service to humanity during the 
period of revolution in thought through which 
mankind has been passing. ^ 

Let me instance, therefore, first and most 
obviously, “In Memoriam ” ; and thereafter poems 
such as “De Profundis,” “The Two Voices,” 
“The Ancient Sage,” “Ulysses,” “Vastness,” 
“ By an Evolutionist,” “ Demeter and Persephone,” 
“Akbar’s Dream,” “God and the Universe,” 
“ Flower in the Crannied Wall,” “ The Higher 
Pantheism,” “ The Voice and the Peak,” “ Wages,” 
and “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

If I do not add to this list the great poem “To 
Virgil,” who in his day likewise assimilated know- 
ledge of diverse kinds and in the light of spiritual 
vision glorified all he touched, it is only because 
the atmosphere of the ancient poet is so like that 
of the modern one that it is not by any single 
poem that their sympathy and kinship has to be 
displayed, but rather by the similarity of their 
whole attitude to the universe. 

By the term “poet of science” I understand 
one who assimilates the known truths of science* 
and philosophy, through the pores, so to speak, 
without effort and with intuitive accuracy, — 
who bears them lightly and raises them above the 
region of bare fact into the realm of poetry. 
Such a poet is one who transfuses fact-^^with 
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beauty, he is ready to accept the discoveries of 
his age, no matter how prosaic and lamentable 
they seem, and is able to perceive and display the 
essential beauty and divinity which runs through 
them all and threads them all together. That is 
the service which a great poet can perform for 
science in his day and generation. The qualities 
beyond this — exhibited for the most part perhaps 
in other poems — which enable him to live for all 
time, are qualities above any that I have the right 
or the power to estimate. 

To be overwhelmed and mastered by the 
material and the mechanical, even to the extent 
of being blind to the existence of every other 
aspect, is common and human enough. But to 
recognise to the full the reign of law” in nature, 
the sequence of cause and effect, the strength of 
the chain -armour of necessity w'hich men of 
science weave, and yet to discern in it the living 
garment of God — that is poetic and divine. 
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Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Denij £ti. 
loi. 6d. net. 

Bridget (A. E.). MINDS IN DISTRESS 
A Psj chologicai Sluay of the Mastuiii.e 
and Fetri.nsne Minds in Health and in Dis- 
order. Cr. Bvo. ai. 6d. tut. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
son). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTI-AN ARCHAEOLOGY. A Hand- 
book for Students and Travellers. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 3i. 6d. 

Browning (Robert). PARACELSUS 
Edited with an Introduction, Notes, anc 
Bibliography by Makgaket E Lee and 
Katharine B. Locock. Fcaf Svo. ss. 6d. 
net. 

Buckton (A. M.). EAGER HE.ART: A 
Christmas Mysteky-Pucy. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bsoo. IS, net. 

Bull(Pan!). GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Burns (Eotaert). THE POEMS AND 
SONGS. Edited by Anurew Lang and 
W. A. Craigie. With Portrait, Thud 
Edition. Wide Demy Bvo 6s. 
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Caimaa (W. T.). THE LIFE OF 
CRUSTACEA, Illustrated. Cr. 5 j. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletchep. Thee Volumes. Cr.Bw. i3x. 
THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In- 
troduction by C. H. Fikth, and Notes 
and Appendices by S. C. LoM.'ts. Three 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. IBS', net. 

ChambfiFS (Mrs. Lambert). LAWN 
TENNIS FOR LADIES. Illustrated, 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 2S. id. net, 

Chesser (Elizabeth Sloan). PERFECT 
HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. net. 

Chesterfield (Lord). THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. Strachey, and Notes by A. Calthrop. 
Ttoo Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 12s. 

. hestertoa (6, S.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portrai ts in Photogravare. Eighth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Also Fcap. Zvo xs. net 
THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo, 5^. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Seventh 
Eduion. Fcap Zvo. 5.^ 

TREMENDOUS TRIFLES Fifth Edi- 
tion, Fcap. Zvo sr 

ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS Second 
Edition. Fcap 8w. 5s 
A MISCELLANY OF MEN. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. s^. 

^ClaHsen (George). ROYAL ACADEMY 
LECTURES ON PAINTING. Illustraten. 
Cr. ss. net, 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap, Zvo. $s. 

OOllcige (W. A. B.). THE ALPS: IN 
NATURE AND HISTORY. Illustrated. 
Demy Znte. ^s. 6d. net. 

Corresoa (H.). ALPINE FLORA, Trans- 
lated and enlarged by E. W. CtAYRORTH. 
Illustrated. Square Demy Zvo. rdf. net. 

Coalton (G. G.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Dewy Zm. xos. 6d. net. 

Coirper CWilliam). POEMS. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by J. C. Bailey. 
Illtistraied- Demy Bon, jof. 6d. net. 


Cox (J. C.). RAxMBLES IN SURREY 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 

RAMBLES IN KENT Illustrated. Cr 
Zvo, 6s. 

Crawley (A. E ). THE BOOK OF THE 
BALL: An Account ok What it Does and 
Why. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. sr. 6d. net 

Crowley (H. Ralph). THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE, Illustrated. Cr 
Zvo. 3J. 6d net. 

Davis (H. W. C.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS 
1066-1272. Third Edition. Demy Sua 
xos. 6d. net. 

Dawbara (Charles). FRANCE AND 
THE FRENCH. Illustrated. Demy Zvo 
xos. 6d, net. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. Illustrated. Large Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Deffaad (Madame du). LETTRES DE 
LA MARQUISE DU DEFFAND A 
HORACE WALPOLE. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Mrs 
Paget Toynsee. Three Volumes. Dei ly 
Zvo. 3^. net, 

Dickinson (G. L.). THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Eighth Edition, Cr. Sw 
2s. 6d. net. 

Ditchfield (P. H.). THE OLD-TIME 
PARSON, Illustrated. Second Edition •>, 
Demy Zvo, qs. 6d. net. 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY 
SQUIRE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos 6d 
net. 

Dowdea (J.). FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. Zvo. 6s 

I Driyer (S. R.). SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr.&vo 6s. 

Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. With 
an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. Illustrated. -Cn 
8m. 6y. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

MY PETS. Newly translated by A. R. 
Allinsos, Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Donn-Pattison (R. P.). NAPOLEON’S 
MARSHALS. Illustiated?.^ Second 
Edition Demy Zvs. lar, 6d. net. 
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THE BLACK PRINCE. I.ljttrated. 
Second EdiHcH. Demylvc 'js. id. net, 

DaPham {The Earl cf). THE RETORT 
ON CANADA. With an Intro. jctory 
Note. Demy Sr*?. 45. id. net. 

Merton (H. E,). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
^kird Editim. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net, 

Evans (Herbert A.}. CASTLES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Illoitrated. 
Demy Zw. its. id. net, 

Exeter (Bishop of). REGNUM DEI. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1901.) A Cfuafer 
Edition, Demy 8va. p, 6d. net. 

Ewaid (Carl). MY LITTLE BOY. 
Translated by Alexandes Teixeisa ds 
MATT oa Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. s#* 

awbrother (W. H.). THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN, Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo, 31. id, 

es (Charles). THE ARMOURER 
AND HIS CRAFT. Illustrated. Royal 
i,io. 2S. net. 

^DECORATIVE IRONWORK. From u.e 
xiin to the xvinth Certury. Illustrated. 
Royali^to. ^izs.net. 

Firth (C, H.). CROMWELL'S ARMY. 

A History of the English Soldier during the 
Ci\il Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. is, 

Fisher (H. A. k). THE REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. 
is. net. 

FItzOerald (Edward). THE RUBATYiT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biograph- 
ical Introduction by E, D. Ross. Cr. Zvo. 
is. 

*Also Illustrated by E. J. Sui.LIVAN. Cr. 
\io, 15J. net, 

FJas (i. W.). ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Zvo, ys. id. net. 

Fraser (E.). THE SOLDIERS WHOM 
WELLINGTON LED. Deeds of Daring, 
Chivalry, and Renown. lUusU-ated. Cr, 
8ot. 5r. rM. 

'THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LED. 
Their Doings Described by Themselves. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ss. net. 

Fraser (J* F.). ROUND THE WORLD | 
ON WHEEL. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 


GaltoB (Sir Praitcis). HE.MGRIES OF 
MY LIFE. iilust-ate,i. Tkirl Edi u %. 
Demy Bio. los id. net. 

(H. de B,). INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL 0 U i'- 
LINES. With Jtlaps and Plani. Serehsk 

Editieny Revised. Demy 3 ot. lor. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. W'ith s Maps and a Plan. 
Nineitenik Edition Cr. Zzo, -is. 
ENGLISH SOCLVL REFORMERS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. %s. S.'. 

fiibbon (Edward). THE MLilOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON 
Edited by G. Birkbecjc Hilu Cr. 3 s?i> is. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bci’V, 
Illustrated, Seven Volumes. Demy Err. 
Illustrated. Each ics. id. k::. Also '« 
Seoen Volumes. Cr. Zvo. is. each. 

Gloytr (T. R.). THE CONFLICT CF 
RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY RO.MA.N 
EMPIRE. Fourth Edition. Demy 3 ;.?. 
ys. id. net 

YIRGIL. Second Ediikn. Dtr Em 7;. 
id. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN TR.A.DITION .^.ND 
ITS VERIFICATION. (The .togas Lee- 
turc for 19:2.) Cr. £t 0. 31. ^d. net 

6odIey(A.D.). LYRA FRIVGLA. 

Edition. Fcaj. Svo 2s. id, 

VERSES TO ORDER. Setond Edlt'ai. 
Fcap. Zvo, os. id. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcay. Ivo. at. id. 

Gostilng (Prancea M,). AUVERGNE 
and its people. Iil-ostrated. Dchy 

Zvo. 10s. id. net. 

Gray(htthar). CAMBRIDGE, niustraied. 
Demy Zvo, los. id, net, 

Graham® (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Seventh Editwn. Cr. 
Zio. is. 

^Also Illustrated. Cr, eto, 71. id, net. 

Granger (Frank). HISTORICAL SOCI- 
OLOGY: A Text-Boc.^ 0? Politics. 
Cr. Zoo. sr. id, mi. 

^Gretwn (M, Stur|e), A CORNER OF 
THE COTSWOLDS, Cluslrated. Demy 
ivo. ys. id. net. 

Grew (Edwin Sharpe). THE GROWTH 
OF A PLANET. Illustrated. Cn 8w. is. 

Griffin (W, Hall) and linohin (H. C.). 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
IBustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
iss. id, net. 
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Haig (K. G.). HEALTH THROUGH 
DIET. Sec&fid Ediilon. Cr. 3^. td. 


nti. 

Hala (J. R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS : 
Fsow S.'iL 4MIS TO Tsu-shi J f A. Illustrated. 
Second EdUion. Cr. Zvo. fo. net 

HallCH.S.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS Illustrated. Second Edt- 
tion Demy Zsa. j^s. net. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. 1 , 1217-1688. 
Vol. IL, 16S9-1815. Demy Bz>o. Each 
71. 6if. 

Hare (B.). THE GOLFING SWING 
SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. Third 
Edition. Fcet^, 8»fl. is. net. 

Harder (Ch&rl€8 G.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Skps. Four 
Volumes, Cr. Sw Each fs. 6d. net. 

Vol. I.— South op the Thames. 

Vol. II —North avd South Wales 
AND West Midlands. 

Vol. III.— East Angua and East Mid- 
lands 

’•Vol. IV.— The North of England and 
South op Scotland. 

(Frask). THE WOItlEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE. Demy %vo. ^s. 6d, mi. 

Hasssll arthar). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
7^ td net. 

Headlay (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zoo. S-y* 

Henderson (M. Stnrge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6r. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr Zvo. iS, net. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL, 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hobhonse (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Demy Zvo. ios.6d.net. 

Habson (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : An Application or Economic 
Thkort. Cr. IS, 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : Av IvQiiinv 
INTO THE Industrial Condition of the 
Poor. Eighth Edition Cr. Soii. 2.? 6d 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED: An Inquiry and At; 
Economic Policy. Fifth Ed d’cn Cr Ivo. 
2S.6d. 

GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES : With an 
Examination of the Quantity Theory. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sei;> 3J. 6d. net. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDEN ri F Y 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. liljs- 
trated. Third Edition. Post Zvo. 6f. 

Holdich (Sir T. R.). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, iSSo-igoo Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d net. 

Holdsworth (W. S.). A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. Four Volumes. 
Vais. //., in. Demy Zvo. Each lar, 6i. 
net. 

Holland (Cline). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated, Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

gh(E. L. S.). WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and a Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition Cr, Zvo 5s. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo 5f net, 

Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition Demy Zvo. js 6d 
net. 

^Howell (A. 6. Fcmrs). ST BERNARD- 
INO OF SIENA. Illustrated. Demy Zvo 
xos. 6d net, 

Hadson (W. H.). A SHEPHERD’S 
LIFE : Impressions of the South Wilt- 
shire Downs. Illustiated. 7 bird Edi- 
tion. Demy Zvo •js. net. 

HTimplireys(JohnH.). PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. Cr.Zvo. is.nst. 

Hatton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. f 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8w. 6^. 

THE CITIES OP LOMBARDY. Illns 
trated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

»THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY WITH GENOA. Illustrated 
Second Edition. Cr Zvo. 6,s, 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated Second Edition Cr Zvo. 6s. 
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YEXICE AND VENETIA Llu'trated 
Cr 8:i(7 6j. 

ROIIE. Illustrated. Third Eiiihn, Cr. 
Sz'iJ. 6 j. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Secsnd Ediibn, Fcap, 

Sf. mi 

A BOOK OF THE WTE. I’lu^trated. 
Demy 8m p. r.ci. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND A Dramatic 
Poem, translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Em p 6 d. 

Inge(W.R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 189Q.) Third 
Edition. Cr. Sro. ss. net. 

Innes (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Tm, 6j. 

ENGL.VND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Fonrth Edition. Demy St'o. 
lof. net. 

Innea (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr 
8m net 

Jenks (E.). AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Secor.a 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Enscp Cr, 
Szw. O.S. (>d. net. 

A SHORT HLSTORY OP ENGLISH 
* L.AW: From the Earliest Times to 
THE End or the Year 1911. Demy 8m 
joj. M. net. 

Jernlagham (Charles Edward). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Fca.§ Sm. s#. 

(F, B.). PERSONALITY. Cr 

2S. 6d, net. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.). BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Illustiated. Third 
Edition Cr. do, i8j. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW ^YORLD. 
Illustrated. Demy 8m air net, 

Julian (Lady) of Norisloh. REVEL.A- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Waseack. Fourth Edition Cr. 
8m 3r. id. 

Keats (John). POEMS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. de Selixcourt. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogramre. 
Third Edition Demy Zvo. js, id. net, 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. JMustiated. Third Edition. Fcaf 
8m. 3r. id. 


Kempis (Thomas &). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Frca the Utin. with an 
Introduction by Dean Faseav, II :,trated. 
Fourth Edtt'cn. F:af. Zz% 31 6f. 
*THOMAE HEMERKEN A KEMPIS DE 
IMITATIONE CHRISTI U-ited by 
Adrhn FoRTE'CrE Cr, do. £: is. net. 

Klallng (Radyard). BARRACK ROOr.I 
BALL.-lDS. iijtk Th-KSnn.t, Thirty- 
fourth Edition. Cr, S'f. DuchraK, fir. 
Also Fcaf Zvo. Cloth, 41. id. net; hatltr, 
5f net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS Thcu'anJ 

Twenty-first Edition Cr. Irs, Luckrah., 
is. Also Fcjf Sm. Cloth, d- ^d. net, 

leather, p. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, hsi Thousand. 
Eltienik Edition. Cr, Zzo. Tifircv' 

Also Fcaf ivo. Cloth, ss id. net; leather, 

Sr. net. 

DEP.iRTMENTAL DITTIES. Tuedj 
Third EdJion. Cr EreJ, Buchair, £j 
Also Fcnf. tvff. Cloth, 4s. id. net; leather 
tj. net. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE COM- 
PLETE •WORKS. Edited, with .nn I-trc- 
duction and Ncles, 1 } E. V. A 

New and Revised Ei't'sn in due Vclu ' es 
inth Froniistiice Fsa/. Zvo. 5 ; eac/'. 
The rolames a'-s 

I. Mi«cELL*KEot;s P‘‘csr. IT Elia av:i 
THE Last Essays E'u. iii Boo’:^ 
FOP. Chiidreh. IV. Pljiys al'd Forms 
T. and VI. Letters. 

Lane-Poola (Stanley.). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE SIIDDLE AGES 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. fis. 

r (Sir Say). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CH.^IR. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. fir, 

Lee (Gerald Stanley). INSPIRED MIL- 
LIONAIRES Cr. Zvo 3J. id. net. 
CROWDS : A Study of the Gen-ius of 
Democrat, and of the FEjirs, Desires, 
and Ex'pectations of the Peopi e. Cr 
Zvo. is. 

Lock (Walter). ST PAUL THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. sr 6^. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zoo, is. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
Of FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE ; 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. us. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our Under- 
standing OF Christianity. Ninth 
Edition. Demy Zvo sr. mi. 

Also Fcaf Zvo, is. net. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAN : A Study in 

UXRECOGNTSED HUMAN FACULTY. Fifth 
Edition. Widt Cr, Zvo, 5s. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edition. 
Cr, Soi?. 3^. td, net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr.Zvo. ss.net. 

Lcrebnra (Earl). CAPTURE AT SEA. 
Cr. Zvo. 21. ^d. net. 

Loriraer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Also Fcap. Zvd, ss.net. 

OLD GORGON GR.AHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Cr. 
Zvo. zs net, 

Lucas (E. Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Demy 
Bz’O js, 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Dlus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition^ Revised. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. 

A WANLDERER IN FLORENCE. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. €s. 
THE OPEN ROAD ! A Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Twenty-first Edition, Fcap. 
Zso. ss. India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

Also Illustrated. Cr. tpe. net. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Little Book 
FOR THE Urbane. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap Suo. 5J. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo, ss, 

THE GENTLEST ART; A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. Zoo. sf. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
Zoo, 5J. 

GOOD COMPANY; A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zoo. 5^. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Edition. Fcaf Zoo. SJ. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition, 
Fcap. Zoo. SJ. 

^LOITERER'S HARVEST. Fcap. Zvo. 

LfsTENER’S LURE ; An Oblique Narra- 
TiON. Ninth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. ST- 
OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-Going 
Chronicle, Tenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo, 


MR, INGLESIDE. Tenth EdJion. Fcap 

*lSdSn LAVENDER. Fcap. Zvo. ss. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters a.nd 
Paintings in the National Gallekv. 
Fcap. Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

HARVEST HOME. Fcap. Zvo. ss.nst. 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING, ru^d 
Edition. Fcap, Zvo, is. net. 

See also Lamb (Charles). 

Lydekhcr (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Lydekker (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
j CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cun- ing- 
HAM. Illustrated, Demy Sc-^. 10s. 6d. net, 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited ly F. 
C. Montague. Three Volumes. Cr. Zzo. 


McCabe (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES CP 
ROME. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. izs. 6d. 
net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

MacCarthy (Desmond) and RusssII 
(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 
Memoir. Illustrated. Fouiih Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net, 

McDougall (William), AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Seventh Edition. Cr 8w. Sf. net. 

BODY AND MIND: A History and a 
Defence of Animism. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeiea dk 
Mattos. Fcap. Zvo, Deckle Edges, v. id. 
net. Also Fcap. Zvo. is.net. An Edition, 
illustrated in colour by F, Cayley Robin- 
son, is also published. Cr. s,to. zis. net. 
Of the above book Thirty-three Editions in 
all have been issued. » 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Play in Three 
Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeir a 
DE Mattos. Third Edition Fcap. Zvo. 
Deckle Edges, ss.6d.net. A Iso Fcap. Zzo. 
IS. net 

»OUR ETERNITY. Translated by Allx- 
ANDER TeIXEIRA DK MaTTOS. Fcap. Zvo, 
SS. net. 

*llaeterlinck (Mme. M.) (Georgette 
Leblanc). THE CHILDREN’S BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated by As^xander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8zv. 5J. net. 
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Mahaffy ( 3 . P.). A HI&l ORY OF EG\ i T 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNAc i 7. 
Illustrated. Cr. iso. 6s. 

Maitland (P.W.). ROMAACW'CN: 7V 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENbLANL. 

Zv0. 7f. 6^. 

Marett IR. E.). THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. S'tw wtd Rtrstsca EaiS s-i, 
^r. ivo. 5J. ntt. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. llm'trated. Demy Iz:. 7J 6d. nd. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHiNE. 
Illustrated. Dtviy uso. iw. U. nei. 


Honey *L.G. Chlozza). _ PLU-KS AND 
?C«I..a7, I'ezs o-HZ 7' ti A-w. 

.dONi.V S FI 'CAL I, .Cl I - iLV : jia 

IHINl.S THAT HATTi::. ■' .- - •; 

b»L;i:T .V :c.-i a' k '.-j „ , 

u..0E.-{ Ei'CLSSIOH. lemyZec. ;* vjs/. 
Montagac 'C. E.). DRAMAIIC VA..CilL 

Sec..nz £j.it sn. Fzao, is. 

Moorhctise fS. Haliamj. NELSCNS 
LAD\ HAV7LT0X. .tcu, iH.ti 

Editi It. L'e. 'j ~zsso. i/. 


Marriott (J. A. E.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. With Map=,. Demy Zzs. 
lox. 6i^. nei. 


Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT .IND 
EaPERILNCE. Stcjna. Li.i. «. Cr. cti?. 
Ss. net. 


Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illu-'trated. Cr. Zzj. 
3j. 67. .ai. 

A SAILOR'S G.ARLAND. Se'ectcd and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. 3J, (d. 
net. 

Masterman (,C. P. G.). TENNYSON 
.ASA RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Secerd 
EdiiiuH. Cr. Zzro. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourik Edzt.on. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap 
gri(j. un.t 

Also Fcap. Sr’<7. u. net. 


Mayne (SAel Colburn). BYRON. Illas- 
irated. Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. zis. net. 


Medley (D, J.). ORIGIN.AL ILLUSTPA- 
TIOR'S of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.Sw. 7S.td.>nt. 


Matliuen (A.M. S.). ENGLAND’S RUIN : 
Discussed in Fourteen Letters to a 
Protectionist. Edition, Cr. 8w. 

37. nei. 

Miles (Sut'tace). LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
or, The Theory of Reincarnation. 
Cr. Zzio. 2S 6d. nei. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acquire it. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 67. nd. 


Heyili (Lady Dorothy). 117 ' 7, N 
TIlIEa. Edited o> cer s nn. Sscona jLai- 
tion. Demy iv*. 15X. net. 

O’Donnell fElIiOt). WERWCL\ES. Cr. 
Zvc . 3; net. 

Oman (C. W. C. , A I-LSTIRV C'F TilC 
.ART^O? W.AR IN TilL MII/Li.E 
.AGES. Il'dstratdi Den y Zvo ic*f 6 a. 

n:i. 

ENGL-UnD tiiKusi ;.'.E NORMAN 
CONQUEST. 77 ti Maps. Taird Edi- 
tion, llez'i..ed. De.nyZso, Zd.nd. 

Oxford (2f. f ,). A HANZLLOK: OF 
NURSING. St.eth Eadion, Rahtd. 
Cr. Sw. 35. > ’ ' 

Pakes (W. C, C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illoiitrated. .,ei.i.>E ai,d 
Cheaper Eciihon, Re.isea sy A. T. 
Njunkive.™ Cr.Zvo. -,s 

Parker ^(Ef.c). A _ lOO'C OF THE 
ZOO. Iiiuatriitcd. Secotut Ed.t.on. Cr. 
Zoo. 6s. 

Pears (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE, second Edition Demy 
lai. £7 net. 


Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
* MILLAIS. Illustrated. EZew Edition. 

Demy Zvo. 7s. 67. net. 

Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Cr. asD. 6if. 

Mitchell (P.Chalmers). THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. Fcap. Zw. is. nei. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. lilastratsd. Six Volumes. 
Cr. Sw. 6s. each, 

i VOL I, FUO'.I THE 1st to the XVIth 
I Dynasty. Sizentk Edmcn. 

1 VoL. II. Thf XVIIth .ind XVIIIth 
I Dynasties. Fifth Edit on . 

I VoL. III. XIXth to XXXth D.-vasties. 
VoL. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mah.u-fy. 

VoL V. Egypt under R-man Rule. J. G. 
Milne. 


MARIA.* THERESA. Illustrated. Demy ’ VoL. VL Egypt in the Middle .Acls. 
Sot lof. 67. net. Stanley LANS-Pooi-E. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT Illubtrated. Cr.lvo. 

2S, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 

2S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Stconii Edition, Cr. ^o. 
Sr. di. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Eddton. 
Cr. So(». sr. bd. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. bvo 3i. bd. 

Pollard (Aifrfid W.), SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Play?, 
1594-16S5. Illustrated. I' olio. £ixs.net. 

Porter (G. E.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hikst. Demy Zvo. £x u. net. 

Power (J. O’Coaaor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Snenth Edition. Cr. 8w. 

2S. ^ 

Pycr&K (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zoo. 10s. bd. net. 

Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THE.M. Illustrated. 
Tltird Edition. Cr. Zvo. or. 


Regan (C. Tait). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLE.S. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

Reid (ArcMall). THE LAWS OF HERE- i 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
£t IS. net, 

Robertson (C. Grant), SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1332. Second, Revised and Enlarsed 
Edition. Demy Zmo. los. 6 d. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illu.strated, Second Editim. Demy 
8 »tf. iGS, bd. net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 
los. bd net. 


*Soile (Richard). THE FIRE OF LOVE 
and THE MENDING OF LIFE 
Edited by Frances M. Comper. Cr. Zvo. 
jr. bd. net. 

Ryan (P. P. w.). STUART LIFE .AND 
MANNERS: A Social History. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, 10s. bd, net. 

*RyIey (A. Beresford), OLD PAST^,. 
Illustrated. Royal Zvo. £2 2s, net. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Heywood. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ss.net. 

‘Saki* (H. _H. Munro). REGINALD. 

Thrd Edition. Fcap Zvo. ar. bd. net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. Zvo. 
2S. bd. net. 

Sandeman (6. A. G.). METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, los. bd. net. 

Scbidrowitz (Philip). RUBBER. Ulus- 
tratcd. Demy Zvo. 10s. bd. net. 

Schloesser (H. H.). TRADE UNIONISM. 
Cr. Zvo. 2s. bd. 

Seious (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Twelfth Edt^ 
tion, Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6 d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Fcap, Sstf. 
2 s. bd. 

JACK’S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 
1685. Each ;{4 4i' net, or a complete set, 
£12 12s. net 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wyndmam, Demy Zvo. Bach- 
ram, los, bd, 

Shaw (Stanley). WILLIAM OF GER- 
MANY. Demy Zvo. js. bd. net. 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. Witn 
an Introduction by A. Clutton-Brock and 
notes by C. D. Locock. Two Volumes. 
Demy Zvo. £1 is. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Cannan. 
Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. u net. 

Smith (G. P. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated, Second EdPtppn. Cr, 
Zvo, 6 s. net. 
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Sneil (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOK. 

Illustrated. Cr. Sw. 6 j. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sw. fij. 

‘StancIIffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Fifth Bdiiim. Fcap. Stw. u net. 

StSYenson (S. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENbON. Edited 
!%■ Sir SiDNtY Colvin. A New and En- 
larged Edition in four volumes. Fou^tn 
Edtioft. Fcaf. Sw. Each jj. Leather^ 
each 5J. net. 

Storr (Yernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. Zve. 51. 
rut. 

Streatfdid (R. &). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Dents ^tio. js. 6d. rut. 

Surtees ^R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
IlluEtrat'iu fcap. %zo. Gilt top. sr. 6d. 
rut. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Ftap. Ivo, Gilt top. ss 6d. 
net. 

ASK MAMMA; or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN' ENGLAND. liluo- 
trated FcJti Szo Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Lla^trated Fotnih Edition. Fcap 
8»fl. Gilt top ;r id net. 

AIR FACET ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. F.ap. Ivo. GiU top. 35. 6d 
net. 

H.AWBUCK GRANGE ; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esc I'lustrated. Fcap. Zz>a. 
Gilt top. sr. Cd vet. 

*Suso (Henry). THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENR V SUSO By Himself 
Translated by T. F. Knox With an Intro- 
duction by De.4.n' L\ge. Cr Svo. y, 6d. 
net. 

Swanton (B. V/.), FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr.lvo. 
6s. net. 

IMUTISH PLANT -GALLS. Cr. too. 
7J. 6d. net. 

Symes (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Ediiion. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS Second Edition. Demy ^oo. 
I. id. m. 


Taylor 'Mn. Bislij 'Harriet 
J^APANL> UClLLN^ 

Cr. ^to. ij: :r net. 

. Ci LINA? AN 
THE CONaUL.\TE Iran 
Eciled bj G. K. F.HTit.VE, 

Demy %to. 11*.. id net, 

Thomas (Edward), MAUIJCE .MAE- 
TERLINCK L ted. Secund L i.t.o): 

Cr. itw. 5.'. net, 

Thompson (Francis). S E L I C 1 E D 
POEMS OF FRANCIS TKO.Mf'SON. 
With a B."rraphl:ai N'Ae \ \ ilffa 
Mktnell. W.:h a Portrait in PI atugravure 
Twentieth Tktmsand. fcap do. y. net. 

Tilestoa (Mary W.). DAILV oTRE.N'G TH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. -DHnaeth 
iion^ Jledium limo. as.id.ut V- an 
edition in superior binding, 64. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOfA. 
Medium time. 2s. id net. 

Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI 
His Life a.sd Wo? :s. Wtta iC i . 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged EJiticit, Cr 

8 w. y. net. 

TroYeiyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS Wtth Maps ai.c Pu .s. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 3 m. i3J. 6 d, rut. 

ggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING . 
Past, Present, and Possible. Liustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royad Uv 
15s. rut. 

Turner (Sir Allred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Demy Izo 
I2J. 6 d. rut. 

Underhill (Erelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition. Dany 800. 155. net. 

Urwlck (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. Zvo. is. 

Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. id. 
rut. 


Yernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition Cr. Sot. 

RlSblNGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volutnes. 
Third Edition, Cr. Sw, 13^. nd. 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Rifon. Tw Volumes. Second 
Ediiim. Cr. tou. 15s net. 

Yiokers (Kenneth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Demy Soo. loj. td. net. 

MzAts (fi. W. and J. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr.lvo. 6s. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. Third 
and Chea^ Edition. Medium Zvo. ^s.6d. 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. Fcap Zm. as. 6d. each. 
The Ring of the Nibelong. 

Fifth Edition. 

Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Second Edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
Tristan and Isolde. 

Tannhauser and the Mastersingers 
OF Nusemburg. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Poti Zvo. ss. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. S ' maU Pott Zvo. 
2S. net 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr, Zz/o. sj. net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott 8m iJ, net. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Fca;^. Zvo. as. 
net. 

Waters (W. G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. js. 6d. net. 


Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Sm ^ 6d 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tzvel/ih 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8m 3j. 6d. 

Whitten (Wilfred). A LONDONER’S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr.tetf. 6s. 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCf R 
WILDE. Twelve Volumes. Fca^. Srta. 
SJ. net each volume. 

I. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and 
THE Portrait of Mr. W. H. ii. The 
Duchess of Padua, hi. Poems, iv 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi. A.n Ideal Hus- 
band. vn. The Importance of being 
Earnest, viir. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX . Intentions, x. De Ppo- 

FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. EsSAYS. 

xiL Salom:^, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisans. 

WIlliamB (H. Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY : 
Marie Adelaide of Savoy, Duchesfe de 
Bourgogne, Mothfr of Louis xv. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8m 15J. 
net. 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU ; Louis Francois Armand do 
Plessis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Bf.re.y (1798- 
1870X Illustrated. Demy Zvo, iSJ. net. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THH 
CONDES (1530-1740). Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. 15s. net. 

•Wllscn (Ernest H.). A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. £1 SOS. net. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. Ulus- 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy Zvo. js, 6tL 
net. 

Also Fcap. 8w. ss, net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
59). Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 
6j. 


Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. sos. 6d. net. 

*R. L. S. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMORIES. 
Second Edition. Demy 8m. 7^1. 6d. net. 


WelgaU (Arthur E. PA A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Aeydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m IS 6d net. 


Wood (W, Birkbeck) and Edmonds (Col. 
J. E.). A HISTORY OF THE Cll IL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). W ith an Introduction by Spenser 
Wilkinson.^ With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition. Demy 8m sas. td. not. 

Wordsworth (W.), POEJIS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowell C. 
Smith. Three Volumes. Demy 8m isj. 
net. 

Teats (W. B.), A BOOK 4PF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr.tvo. ys.6d. 
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Ancient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C, A. WINDLE 
Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. net each volume 
With Illustrations by E. H, New, and other Artists 


Bristol. Alfred Harvey. 
-ANTBKBORY. J. C. CoX- 
Chester. Sir B. C. A. Wmdie. 
Dublin. S. A 0. Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh. M G. Williamson 
Lincoln. E Mansel Sympson 
Shsewsbory. T. Auden. 

Wells and Glastonbury. X S. 


The Antiquary’s Boohs 

Gencial Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy Svo. 'js. td. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustialions 


^Ancient Painted Glass » England 
Piulio Nelson. 

AECHA:OLOGy and False Antiquities 

P Mtinrn 

Bells of England, The. Canon J. J 


Brasses or England, The. HerLeit W' 
Mackliri Third Edition. 

• 

Cfltic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. J. Romlly Allen Second Edition. 

Castijis and Wai led Towns of England, 
The. a. Haivey. 

Churchwarden’s Accounts prom the 
Fourteenth Century to the Close or 
the Seventeenth Century. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballard. 

English ' tlHURCH Furniture. J. C Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 


English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Centiirj' 
George Clinch. 

English Monastic Life. Abbot Gasquc-t 
Fourth. Edition. 

English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom, 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Scie-vci: 
Sir G. L. Gomme 

Gilds and Comta-nies op London, Ihi . 
George Unwin. 

*Hermits and Anchorites op England, 
The. Rotha Mary Clay. 

Manor and Manorial P..ecokds, The. 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Editum. 

MEDiiBVAL Hospitals op England, The 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instruments op Music. 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition 
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Tlie Antiquary’s Books— continued 

Old English Libraries. James Hutt. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. Chri^topher Wordsworth, and 
Henr}' Littleha’es Stcotid Edition. 

Parish Life in Mediaeval England 

Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition, 

Parish Registers of England, The. 

J. C Cox. 


Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. Sit B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 

Roman Era in Britain. The. J. Ward. 
Romano-Beitish Buildings and Earth- 
works. J. Ward. 

Royal Forests of England, The. J.X. 

Cox ^ 

Shrines op British Saints. J. C. Wall 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Sve. 2s. 6d, net each volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Te.xtual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Second Edition, 
As You Like It. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy of Errors, The 
Hamlet. Tltird Edition. 

Julius Caesar. 

'King Henry iv. Pt. i. 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i 
King Hlnry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Pt. hi. 

King Lear. 

King Richard ii. 

King Richard in. 

Life and Death of King John, The. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Second Edition. 


Macbeth 

Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Venice, The, Second Edition 
Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles, 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. 

Tempest, The. 

Timon of Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. 
Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Winter’s Tale, The. 


Classics of Art 


Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal %vo 


Art of the Greeks. The. H. B Walters. 
I2J. 6i. net. 

Art of the Romans, The. H. B. Walters. 
tSs. net, 

Chardin. H. E. A. Furst. izj. ed. net. 


Donatello. M-aud Cruttwell. 15^ net. 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. 12s.Cd.net. 

George Romney. Arthur B. C&^imberkin. 
I2J. Cd. net. 
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Ghirlandjmo. Gerald S. Davies Second 
Edition, xos 6 d. net. 

Lawrence, Sir Walter Armstrong. £,xis.net 

Michelangelo Gerald S. Davies. x2s.(d. 
net. 

Raphael. A. P. Oppd. ns 6 d net. 
BteMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. A. M. Hind 
Two Volumes, stj mi. 
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Rubens Edwaid Dillon 55^. net 

Tintoretto Evelyn March Phillipps. ist. 

net. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts 15.1. net. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. .A. J. 
Finberg. Second Edition. 12s. 6 d. net. 

Velazquez A, de Beruete. los, td. mt. 


The ‘Complete’ Series, 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 


The Complete Association Footballer 
B, S. Evers and C. E Hughes-Davres. 
Sf net 

The Complete Athletic Trainer, ’’•S- A 
Mussabini. 5^ net. 

The Complete Billiard Player Charles 
Roberts. loj net. 

The Complete Boxer. J. G Bohun Lynch 
SJ net. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian VTiitling 
•js td. net. 

The Complete Cricketer Albert E 
Knight? is. id. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson \2s. 6 d. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon 
loj. id, net. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Complete Hockey-Player. Eustace 
E. White. $s. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Horseman. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition, loj. id. net. 


The Complete Lawn Tennls Player. 
A. W'alhs Myers. lo^. id. net. Third 
Edition, Remised. 

The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 

I2J. id. mi. Nexv Edition {Sa'sdh). 

The Complete Mountaineer G, D. 

Abraham, iis.net. Second F.diHon. 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann 
los. mt. 

The Complete Photographer. R. Child 
Bayley loj. id mi, Fovrth Edition. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. D Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead, los. id. net. Second Edition. 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale- 
BuckelL I2J. id. mi. Third Edition. 

The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs, ^s. id. 
mi. 

The Complete Yachtsman. B Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulay Second Edition, 
Revised, i^s. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


IVltk numerous Illustrations. 

Rkglish Furniture F. S. Robinson 
English Colourfd Books Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wedmore Second Edition. 

European Enamels Henry H. Cunyng- 
hatne. 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 
Illuminated Manuscripts. J, A. Herbert. 
Second'^diiion. 


2$s. net each vohme 

Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edv'ard Dillon. 

Fine Books. A, W. Pollard. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Maskell. Second. 
Edition. 


Wide Royal Svo. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Handbooks of English Church History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown Zm. zs. 6d. net each w hme 


Thi: Fo'jn'd\'^io.ns of thh Engiish Church 
J. H. Maude, 

The S-i-TON Church awd the Norman 
Conquest. C. T. Cruttwell 
The Medieval Church and the Papacy. 
A. C. Jeunings. 


Handbooks 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. R L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition, Revised. Demy 
Su5. I2J. 6a 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 

J. F. Bethur.e.Baker. Demy los 6d. 
An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. F. B Jevons Fifth Edition. 
Demy Ssu. ioj. 


The Reformation Period. Henrj Gee 

The Struggle with Puritanism. Bruce 
Bla\land. 

The Church of England in the Ei<fri- 
TEENTH Century. Alfred Plummer. 


of Theology 

An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds A. E, Burn. Demy Zvo. los. 6d 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America Alfred Caldecott, Demy Svo 
los. 6d. 

The XXXIX Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S Gibson 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8to. lej, td. 


The ‘Home 

Ilhisiraied. Demy Zvo. 


Home Life in America. Katherine G 
B.'sbey Second Edition. 

Home Life in France. Miss Betham- 
Edwards Sixth Edition. 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs, A Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 

Home Li's’E in Holland. D S Meldrum 
Second Edition. 


Life’ Series 

6s. to los. 6d. net 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gqrdon 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Norway. H. K. Daniels 
Second Edition 

Home Life in Russia. A S Rappoport. 
Home Life in Spain S L. Bensus.an 
Second Edition. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcaj. Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. net each volume 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Life and Death of John Mytton, 
Esq Nimrod. Fifth Edition 
The Imfe of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Handley Cross R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. R. S 
Surtees Second Edition. 

Jorrocks’s J.^unts and Joilhies R S 
Surtees. Third Edition 
Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 


The Analysis of the Hunting Field. 
R. S. Surtees 

The Tour of Dr Syntax in Search of 
THE Pici UEESQUE. William Combe. r 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. William Combe 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. William Combe. 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Grave : A Poem. Robert Blair. Illustrations of the Book of Joe. In- 

Tented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leaders of Seligion 

Edited by II, C. BEECHING. With Portraits 


Crown 2s. 

Ci»,DiNAL R. H. Hutton. 

jJhn Wesleti, J. H. Oveiton. 

Bishop Wilberfoece. G. W. Daniell, 
Cardinal Manmno. A. W. Hutton. 
CifARLES Simeon. H. C. G. Moule, 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition 
John Howe. K F Horton. 

Thomas Ken. T. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin 
Third Edition. 

John Keble. Walter Lock. 


net each volume 

Thomas Chalmers. Mis. Ollpkant. Second 
Edition 

Lancelot Andsewes. R. L. Ottley Seconi 
EdiLon. 

Augustine of Canterbury. E. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Donne Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle, 

Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of DeYotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Smalt Pott clothy zs,; leather., 2s. (id. net each volume 


» The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Eighth Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Fifth Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium. Hard Edition. 

The Temple. Second Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Fifth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition. 

Qn the Love of God. 

The Psalms of David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song of Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition 

A Manual of Consolation prom the 
S.MNTS AND FaIHERS. 

Devotioi^s from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions of St. Anselm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners 

Lyra Sacra A Bool: of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 

A Day Book from the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to ike Devout Life 

Thf Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer Sr. Francis and of his Friaks. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide. Second Eddion. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
AND the Great Festivals. 

Preces Privatae. 

Horae Mysticae. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 



Methuen and Company Limited 
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Little Books on Art 

With many Illusiraiions. Demy i 6 mo. 2 s, 6 d. net each volume 

Erch volume ccnsists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photograrure 


‘\lerecht Ddrep. L J. Allen. 

Arts of Japw, Thf E, Dillon. Third 
Eiiiion,. 

Bookplates. E. Almack, 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 

BuenE'Jokcs. F. de Lisle. 

Ceilini. R H. H. Cust. 

Thristun Svvbolism Mrs H Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon 

Constable. H W. Tompkins, Second 
Edition 

CoFOT. A Pi Hard and E Birnstingl. 

Early English Watek-Coloup. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mrs N. Dawson. Second Edition 
Fkf-deric Leighton, A. Corkran. 

Gi'ORGE Rom.ney. G. Fasten. 

Greek Art. H.B. Walters. Fourth Edition 


Greuze and Boucher. E F. Pollard. 
Holbein. JIrs G Fortescue 
Illuminated Manuscripts. J, W. Bradley. 
Jewellery C Davenport, Second Edition. 
John Hoppnes. H P K Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Re\nolds. J. Sime. Second 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. Secetd Edmon. 
Miniatures. C Davenport. Second Edition. 
Our Lady in Art Mrs H. Jenner. 
Raph-AEL. a R. Dryhurst. 

Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner, F. Tj-rrell-Gil! 

Vandyck. M. G. SmaHwood, 

Velazquez. W. Wilberfnrce and A. R, 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R E D. Sketebley. Second Edition. 


The Little Galleries 

Demy 2 s, 6 d. tui each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, tc^ether with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. A Little Galierv of Hoppnfr. 

A Little Gallery op Romney. A Little Gallery of Mn iai$. 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other axtists, and from photographs 
Small Pott %vo. Cloth^ zs. 6 d. net; leather ^ jr. 6tf. net eath volume 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; {3) good plans and maps ; 
{4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district tieated 

Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. Isle of Wight, The. G. Clincb, 

Thompson. Third Edition, Reaued. London. G. Clinch. 

Channel Isiands, The. E. E. Bicknell. Malvern Country, The. SirB.C A.Windle. 
English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. North Wales. A T. Story. * 
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The Little continued 

Oxford and its Colleges. J. Wells 
Ninfk Editicn. 

St Paul’s Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Shakespeare’s Country. Sir B. C k, 
Windle. Fifth Edition. 

South Waies. G. W. and J. H- Wade. 
WESTMINSTER^ Abeev. G. E. Troutbeck 
Second Edition. 

Bi rkshire F. G. Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall, A. L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition, 
Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Durham. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox, Second Edition. 
Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. Second Edition. 

Leicestershire and Rutland. A. Harvey 
and V B. Crowther-Beynon, 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth, 

Monmouthshire. G. W. and J. H. Wade, 


Norfolk. W, A Dutt. Third Editicn, 
Revised. 

Nopthamptonshire. W. Drjn Second 
Edition, Revised. 

Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilfoid, 
Oxfordshire. F. G Brabant. 

Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. W.ade Second 
Edition. 

.Staffordshire. C Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J. C Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third Edition. 
Wiltshire. F. R Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Moms. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding J E. 
Moms. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding J E- 

Morris. Cloth, 35. 6i. net; leather, 4J 
net. 

Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 

Normandy. C. Scudamore. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small Pott 8m Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d. net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
• DICE. Two Volumes, 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckfor4>(WiHlam> THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE, 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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X!iC! Lietle Llhmuj— continued 

Cri.bbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Craik (Mrs,). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN Tw^ Volmnes. 

Craaha® (Bioharo^). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW 

Dante Alighieri. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Dai'Iey (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. Two 
J'olumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Tuo Vohnus. 

Gaskeli (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Sfcond 
£diiWK. 

fiaafthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Seco^id 
Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andreis). THE POEMS 01 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Moir(D.M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

iiichoh (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK (S? 
ENGLISH SONNETS 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM 
THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR 
Three Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

yaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Faurteenik Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott liimo, 40 Volumes. Leather^ price ly. net each volume 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. loy. 

Miniature Library 

Demy 32^0. Leather., is. net each volume 

Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth, Edward Polonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
FitzGerald. stances. IMward FitzGerald. 

The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of The RdbAiyAt of Omar KhayyAmj Edward 
Cherbury. Written by himself. FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
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The New Libra!*y of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 2,va 


Case of the Boov, The. F. Cavanagh. 
Secofid Edition, fs id. net 

^^HILDREN OF THE NATION, ThE. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst Second Edition, 
fs, id. net, 

Dlseases of Occupation. Sir Thos. Oliver, 
loj. id net. Second Edition. 

Drink Problem, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kelynack 
7^. id. net. 

Drugs and tkk Drug Habit. H. Sains- 
bury. 


The New 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 

Brahms. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 
Edition. 


Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T Scbo" 
field, •js. id. net. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
Sixth Edition, yj. id. net 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman, 
'IS. id. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. lor. id. 
net. Second Ediiion, 

Air AND Health. Ronald C. Mac'ie. is . U , 
net. Second Edition. 


of Mnsio 

niustraied. Derny Sw. ^s, 6d. net 
I Hakdkl. R. a. Streatfeild. Second Edition 
I Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 


lllusiraied, Fcap, Sw. Each volume^ cUtk, 2s. 6d. net ; leather., v. 6d. net 


Dante Alighieri. Paget Toynbee. Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Sixth Edition. 

John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 

Alfred Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition. 

Sib Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taylor. 


Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 

Robert Burns. T. F. He-iderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 
Beaconsfield. Waller Sichel. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 
FsANfois DE Feneloh. Viscount St. Gyres. 


Four Flays 

Fcap. %vo, 2 s. net 


The Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 

Arnold Bennett, Second Edition, 

The Great Adventure. A Play trf Fancy in 
^ Four.*i.cts. Arnold Bennett. Second Edition, 
Milktones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Sixth Edition. 


Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Typhoon. A Play in Four Acts. Mekliior 
LengyeL English Version by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 


The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy Stw 

A History of Milan under the Sforza. j A History of Verona. A. M. Alien. 
CeciliacJ^f Ady. lor. 6^^. net. | tas. id, net, 

A History of Perugia. W. Heyivood. i2J. id. net. 
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The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 

Demy Svo 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham. Sixik Edition, xos. 6 d. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
TO the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6 s. 

The Book of Exodus. Edited by A. H. 

M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans. 10s. 6 d. 
The Book op Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 
RedpatL 10s. 6 d. 

The Book of Genesis. Edited^ with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition, 10s. 6 d. 


Additions and Corrections in the 
Seventh and Eighth Editions of the 
Book of Genesis. S. R. Driver, xs. , 
The Book of the Prophet Isaia£' 
Edited by G W. Wade. lor. 6 d. 

The Book of Job. _ Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. 6 s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. 6 j. 


The ‘Yoimg’ Series 

Illustrated. Crown 8w 


The Young Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 35. 6 d. net. 


The Young Carpenter. Cyril Hall. jr. 
The Young Electrician. Hammond Hall. 


The Young Engineer. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition. 3* 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 
Second Edition. 6 s. 

The Young Ornithologist. W. P. Westell 

5 ^. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 

Fcap. %vo. IS, net 


Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
♦Charles Dickens. G. K, Chesterton. 
♦Charmides, and other Poems. Oscar 
Wilde. 

ChitrIl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition of England, The, G. F. G. 
Mastennan. 

De Profundis. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home E. V. Lucas. 

Hills and the Sea, Hilaire Belloc, 
Huxley, Thomas Henry. P, Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
Intentions. Oscar Wiide. 

Jimmy Glover, his Book. James M. 
Glover. 

John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikuvu. 
John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Life of John Ruskin, The. W. G Colling- 
wood. 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Balfour, 

Life of Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson. 

Little of Everything, A E. V. Lucas. 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore of the Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Old Country Life. S. Baring-Gottld. 

Oscar Wilde : A Critical Study. Arthuf 
Ransome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H Ditchfield. 

Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, and other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 

Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Vailima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Vicar of Morwenstovv, The. S, Barlng- 
Gould. 
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Books for Trayeilers 

Crown Zm, 6j. ea£h 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon and Shakespeare’s Country, The. 
A* G. Bradley 

Black Forest, A Book of thf- C. E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. Gostlmg. 
Cities of Lombardy, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities of Ro-magna and the Marches, 
The Edward Hutton. 

Cities of Spain, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities of Umbria, The. Edward Hutton. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edwaid Hutton. 

Land of Pardons, The (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Bru. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway, 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson 


Norfolk Broads, The. W, A. Dutt 
Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 
Rhine, A Book of the. S. Baring-GouiJ. 
Rohe. Edward Hutton. 

Round about Wiltshire, A. G. Bxadley. 
Scotland of To-day. T. F, Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. hirs A 

C. Bell. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florence, A. E, V. Lutas. 
Wanderer in Paris, A E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in London, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armourer and his Craft, The. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal ^to. ai. 
net. 

Art and Life. T, Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8ot. 5j. net. 

British School, The. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings m the 
National Gallery E. V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 2 vo. 6 d net. 
*Decorative Iron Work. From the xith 
to the XVIII th Century. Charles ffoulkes 
Royal i^io. £2 2S, net, 

Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial i,to. 
£2 as. net. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. 

William Blake. Quarto. £i is. net, 

John Lucas, Porfrait Painter, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Imcas. Illustrated. Imperial epo. 
£l 2S net. 

Old Paste. A Beresford Ryley. Illustrated, 
Royal \to. £2 as net. 

One Hundred IM.s,stekpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demylvo, los.td 
net. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8w. icxt. 6 d. net. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay by A B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial FoUo. £x% i^s. 
net. 

^Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crovm Zvo. 
SJ. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor, 
Illustiated Second Edition^ Revised, Fcap. 
Zvo. 3i. (id. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary lanes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo, 3^. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zm yr. 6 d. net. 

‘ Classics of Art.' See page 14. 

‘ The Connoisseur's Library.’ See page 15. 

‘ Little Books on Art.’ See page 18. 

‘ The Little Galleries.’ See page i 3 . 
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Some Books on Italy 


ErsrRiA AV3 Modssw Toscamv, Old.* 
.Mary L Caneron. Illustrated. Second 
Edit. on. Cr. Zz^o. 6s, net. 

Fioren'ce: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F, A. Hyett. Detny 8w 
7J. 6 d, net. 

Florence, A Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8ot. 6s 
Florence and her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. FcaJ>. Svo. 5J. net. 

Florence, Coui.’try Walks about. Edwa’-cl 
Hutton. Il'ustrated. Second Edition 
Fcap. %oo. 5.r. ,u.t, 

Florence and thf Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr Saw. 6s 

Loiiiardy, The Cities of. Edward Hutton 
Illustrated. Cr. Sr/a. 6 j. 

Mil.^n under the Sfop/IA, A History of. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustiated. Demy tvo. 
Its. 6d. ret. 

Naples : Past and Present A. H. Norway 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

N.‘ples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8w. 6t 

Perugia, A Histopy of. William Heywood. 

Illustrated. Demy 8m lar. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. %7}o 6 j . 

Romagn\ and the Marches, The Cities 
OF Edward Huston. Cr. 8m 6r. 

PvOMAN Pilgrimage, .A. R. E Roberts. 

lUustiated. Demy 8m lor, 6d. net. 

Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Z/uo. I2^. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. C. G Ellaby. Illustrated. Small 
Poet 8m Cloikf 2J. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott 8m Cloth, 21, 6d. net ; lecUher, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8to. s^* 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. 
8&<7. 6s. 


Umbria, The Citif.s of. Edward Hutton, 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr 8?w. 6 j. 

Venice and Venetia. Edwatd Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8m, 6 j. 

Venice on Foot. H A Douglas, 
trated. Second Editio-> Fcap. Sm 5J. r.ct. 

Venice and her Tpsasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap 8m. $s.net. 

Verona, A History of. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Deviy 3m. 12J. 6d. net. 

Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Rage, 
Illustrated. Demy 8m. izs. 6d. net. 

Dante Alighieri: His Life and Woiks. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. Sw. 3s. 
net. 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, The. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Fcap. %vo. 5f. net. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8m ijr. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H. M Vaughan. IIi'is-' 
trated. Demy Zvo. 13s. ret 

St Catherine of Siena and hpr Tivt.s 
By the Aulhoi of ‘ Mdlle. ITori.’ Illustiated. 
Second Ediiimu Demy Zro ys 6d. net 

S. Francis of Assisi, The Lives of. 
Brother Thomas of Cehno. Cr. Srw. =j. 
net. 

Savonarola, Girolamo. E L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr Sm. 5J. net. 

Shelley and his Friends in Italy. Helen 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy Sr’.?. loj. C'd. 
net. 

Skies It.auan : A Little Bieviary for T^»a- 
’'ellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Fcap. Bi'o. 
SJ. net. 

United Italy. F. M Underwood. Demy 
Sioo. los. 6d. net. 

Woman IN Italy. W Boulting. Illustrated. 
Demy 8m. lor. 6d. net. 
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Part III.— A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Wbanesi (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER, Fourth Edition. Cr, 
Zoo. 6j. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zoo. 6j. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
P ouTB Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. loo. 3 ^. 6d, 

THE GLAD HEART. Fifth Edition Cr. 
Ivo. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Sw. 6^. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. SuA 6 a 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition Cr. Ivo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
, Cr. Ivo. 6s. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr.lvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA, Second Edition. Cr. 
Ivo. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr, Ivo. 6j. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

DARNELEY PLACE. Second Edition. 
Cr.lvo. 6s. 

Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition. Cr, Ivo. 6s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Ivo. 6s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Cr. Ivo. 6s. 

#ar!n|-GouId (P.). IN THE ROAR OF 
THE SEA. Eighth Edition, Cr. Ivo. 6j. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Ivo. 6a 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Ivo. 6s, 

J.ACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.lvo. 6a 
KITTY ALONE. FifthBdition. Cr.lvo. 6s. 
NOEML Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Ivo. 6j. 

THE BR^M-SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Editiof^ Cr. Iva. 6s. 


ELADYS OF THE STEWPOXEY. Pbs- 
trated- Second Edition. Cr. Ivo, 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Ivo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Ivo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.lvo. 6s 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr 
Svo. 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. df. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart.; or. The 
Progress of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

BeHoc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Secofui Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eieventh Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition, 
Cr. Svo. 6j. 

BURIED ALIVE, Thvd Edition Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Thud 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8to. 6^. 

THE REGENT : A Five Towns Siopy or 
Advsnture in London. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

ANNA OP THE FIVE TOWNS. Fcaft 
Svo. is. net. 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Acs/. 
8 m. is. net. 

Benson (B. F.). DODO : A Detail of th e 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr, Sw, 6s. 
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Birminlljaia (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edttim. Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

Also Fcap, 8w. u. net, 

THE SE.4RCH PARTY. Sixth Edition 
Cr.%1.0. 6s. 

Aho Fcap %vo. is, net. 

L.ALAGE’b LOVERS. Tfmd Edition. Ct. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY, 

Fourth Ediitcn. Cr, Sw. 6^. 

Bowan (Marjorie). I WIL L MAINTAIN 
Eighth Edition Cr. Zvo. 6f 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Ses>enih 
Edition. Cr Zvo. 6f. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Editior. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GOD AND THE ICING Fifth Edition. 
Cr, Zve. 6j 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Second 
Ediii'in. Cr Zvo. 6j. 

Baatia (Agees and Eg'ertcn). THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. Cr. Zve. 6s. 

‘Chesterton (G, £.). THE FLYING INN. 

Cr. Zs'o. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 3 j. 6d 

Conrad (Joseph), THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zm, 
6s 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Ed>. 

Hon Cr, Zvo 6s, 

CHANCE. Cr.Zoo. 6s. 

Conyers (Dorothea). S.ILLY. Fouuh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SANDY MARRIED. Third Edition Cr. 
Zvo 6s. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TW'O 
WORLDS Thirty-Second Edition. Cr. 
8w 6s. 

VENDETTA ; or, The Stort of one For- 
gotten. Thirtieth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THELMA: A Norwegian Princess. 

Forty-third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ARDATH : The Story or a Dead Self. 

Twenty-first Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seoenteenih 
Edition, Cr. 8w. 6f. 

WORMWOOD ; A Drama of Paris. 

Nimteenih Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BARABE.AS: A Drfam of the World’s 
Tragedy. Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. Zao. 
6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty 
esshih EdMen, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Fowteenik 
Edition, s’lath Thousand. Cr. Zvo. ts, 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition, 150^ 
Thousand. Cr, 6 s. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Simple: tovz 
Story. Sixteenth Edition. 154^ Thou- 
sand. Cr. Zw. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS : The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Zvo is. net. 

BOY : A Sketch Thirteenth Edition. ^ C?, 
Zvo. 6j. rtj 

Also Fcap. Zz 0. is.net, 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition, Ci. Iro. 
6s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Si.xth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

J.\NE: A Social Incident Fcap Zvo 
IS. net. 

Crockett (S. E.). LOCPIINVAR. II! uv 
trated. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Secfl>id 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo 6f 
JOHANNA. Second Edition, Cr. Sw. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fourth Ed,- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS, Seventh 
Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr Zvo, 6 s. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
Edition. Cr Zvo. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr Zoo. 6s. * 

(Frank). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY 

Zvo. IS. net. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6.'. 
Also Fcap Zvo, is. net. 

Drake (Maurice). Fifth Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pindlater (J, H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. O 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY 

Fourth Edition, Cr Zvo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. T/md Ediiioif. 
Cr. Zvo. 6i 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. Illustrated 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6f 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr Zvo. 6 c 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Ci. 
Zvo 6j. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth RiUion. Cf.Zvo, 6s 
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ptia&nn (Gerhart). THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST : Emmanuel Quint. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Cr. Sua 6 s. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edihon. 
Cf. 8 w. 6 j. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo 

FEMX : Three Years in a Life. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 

Edition. Cr Zvo 6s. 

Also Fcap. Sm. is. net 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Tmnfy- 
second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Also Fcaj). Bvo. is. net. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. FoiPth Edi- 
tion Cr. Ssw. 6f. 

Hope (finthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF .AIR. Sixth Edition Cr, 

A M.AN OF M.ARK, Seventh Edition. Cr 

,THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT .AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. dy. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

QUIS.ANTli:. Fourth Edition. Cr.%00. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Srifl. 6 y. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

ms. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr Zvo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness 'sob). THE HALO. 

Fifth Edition Cr Zvo. 6s. 

A iso Fcaf 8to. ij. net. 

‘The Inner Shrine’ (iuthor of). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edition Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WA^^ HOME Second Edition. Cr. 
8w. 6y. 


Jacobi (W. W.), MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
Als» Illustrated in colour. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Ediiim. Cr. 
Zvo. y. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated, 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 30. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eleziemh 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d, 

Also Fca^. Zvo. u. net. 

THE SKIPPER’S W^OOING. EUvenF, 
Ediiion. Cr. Zeoo. 3s. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Ilbstrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3J, 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eigldh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 5 d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition 
Cr. 3s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. PI usti at»d 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

SALTHAVEN. Illustrated, Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6i. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Thtid Edition C-. 
Zvo. 3^, 6d. 

1 James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWI . 

' Third Edition. Cr. Zva. 61. 

LeOueux(Wni!ain). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Thiid Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

■ Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, 
illustrated. Third Edition Cr. Zvo dr 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Ediiior 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

MARY PECHELL. Second Edition Cr 
Zi'o. 6s, 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6y. 

THE LODGER Crown Zvo 6s. 

Lucas (B. Y.). LISTENER’S LURE: An 
Oblique Narpation. Ninth Edition 
Fcap, Szw. y 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-going 
Chronicle. Tenth Edition, Fcap. Zvo 59 

MR. INGLESIDE. Ninth Edition. Fcap 
Zvo. sy. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Sixth Edition 
Fcap. 
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Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, 44 //: Thousand. Cr. Uo. 

1$. id. 

Macnanatan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8w, ntt. 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Malet (Eneas). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Second Edition. Cr. Zzio. 6s. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, 8w. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OP SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romance, Ninth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE C.ARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. O 
Zvo. 6s, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zso, 6s. 

HasoB (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6r. 

I (W. BA THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
VIVIEN. Tvieifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A ko Fcaj^ . Zvo. is. net.' 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bw, dr. 

A iso Fcaf Zvo. tr. net. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Ee- 
rwESN You AND 1. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr- 
Zvo. dr. 

MilQe(A.A.), THE DAY’S PLAY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montague (0. E.). A HIND LET LOOSE, 
Fhim Edition, Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE MORNING’S WAR. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
Also Fcap. Zoo. is. net. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Zvo. dr. 

BS (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition. Cr.Zvo, dr. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Onions (Olitrer). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 
A Romance of Advertisement. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8tw. dr. 

THE TWO KISSES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oppenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

THE MISSING DELOR.A. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. xs. net. 

Orezy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

Oxenhara (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. dr. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Eighth 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. dr. 

*Also Fcap, Zvo. is. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net, 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other 
Stories. Second Edition. Cr, 8»ff, 6r. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth^ 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
dr. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

MARY ALL-ALONE. TUrd Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. dr. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illffs- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story op a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. or. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of ‘ Pretty 
P iEKKE.’ Fifth Edition. Cr. 8w. dr. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Bso. dr. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
Romance of Two Kingdom.?, fllustrated. 
Seventh Edition, Cr, 8w. dr. 
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TH» M)MP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Eiiiion. Cr. Sw. 3 ^. (id. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourik Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

Pasture (ISrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Foufih Edition. Cr. Zso. 6s. 
A iso Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 


(Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated Cr. 
Zvo. 6 r. 


LOVE THE HARVESTER : A Story of 
THIS Shires. Illustrated, Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3 J. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Fi/t/i Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2s. net 


Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8 w. 6s. 

Also Fcap. %vo. IS, net. 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Philipotts (Eden) LYING PROPHETS 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sivth 
Edition. Cr. Zw. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition Cr. Zvo. 6 ^. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi- 
iion. Cr. Zm. 6s 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition Cr. Zw. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr Bw. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed it 10- C> 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE Second h -it on 
Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

THE STRIKING HOURS Seuvui Ldition 
Cr. Zvo. 6 f. 

DEMETER’S DAUGHTER Thud Edi- 
tion Cr, 8 w 

THE SECRET WOMAN Fcafi. Zvo is. 


Piokthall (Marmaduke). SAID, THE 
FISHERMAN. Eighth Edition, Cr Zzm. 

6i 

A iso fcap Zvo. IS net. 

‘ 0 '(A. T. Quiller-Couch). THE MAYOR 
OF TRO\^ Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN and other Stories. 
Cr Zvo. 6s 

MAJOR yiGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sw.®* 6 j. 


Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE Third Edition. 
Cr. Zw. 3 J. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS, A Neiv Edltio-n. 
Cr. Zvo. 3 J. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustiated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE -WICKHAMSES Fomth Edition. 
Cr. %w. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 6s. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

DEVOTED SP.ARKES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. O. 
8w, 6s. 

Russell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA 
FELLAR’S VOYAGE Illustiated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr Zvo. 3.7 6d. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, C*. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. TUrd Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo 6s. 

THESEVERINS Sixth Edition. Cr.Zw. 
6s. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. C> 
Zvo, dr. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition, Cr 
Zvo. 6s. 

Snaith (J. C.). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 tw. 6 ^ 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6s. 

Somerville (E. CE.) and Ross (Martin), 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE Fouith 
Edition. Cr. 8 m 6s, 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is net. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
THE BIG FISH, Third Edition. Cr. 8 to. 
dr. 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo, 6 j. 

Also Fcap 8 w. is net. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixth Editior« 
Cr Bais. ts. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Third EdiUo,u Cr. 
6s. 

THE PEARL STRINGER Thud Edi- 
lion. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

¥/estrup (Margaret) (Mrs. W Sydney 
Stacey). TIDE MARKS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sz-'o. 6s. 

V/eymm (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Twent^-ihi'^d Edi- 
ton. Cr. Bzio. fir. 

Also Fcap. Ivo. is. net. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Second 
Edition. Cr, Ivo, 6s 

Williamson (G. R. ana A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR ; The 
Strange AdvenUires of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Tiuenty-fii SI Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
AiioCr.&vo. IS. net 

THE PRINCESS PASSES; A Romance 
OF A Motor. Illustrated. Atinth Edition. 
Cr. S,vo 6i. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr 8e'.7 6s 
Ai’soEca/.Si’o. IS. net. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated 
Eighth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

*Also Fcwp. %v», I.S. net. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated. 
Scoenlh Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. IIIus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6i. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fifth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustiated. Second 
Edition. Cr, 8w. 6f. 

THE DEMON. Fccip. Zvo. is. net. 

Wyliarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Auaes). Sulk 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 'Xs. 6d. 


Getting Well of Dorothv, The. Mrs 
W. K. Clifford. 

GiRi. OF THE People, A L. T. Meade. 
Hefsy Gipsv. L. T Meade, ar. 6d 
tIoNOURABLE Miss, The, L. T. Meade. 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. W. Claik 
Russell. 


Only a Guard-Room Dog. Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Rld Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

S\ D Belton : The Boy who would not go 
to Sea. G Mam die Fenn. 

There was once a Prince. Mis. M. E 
Maun. 


Methuen’s Shilling Moyels 

Fcaf. Zvo. IT. net 


Anna of the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
Barbary Sheep. Robert Hichens. 

*Boto_r Chaperon, The. C. N & A. M. 

Williamson. 

Boy. Marie Corelli 
Chasm, The. Alice Perrm. 

Dan Russel the Fox. E. CE. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. 


Demon, The. C. N, and A. M. Williamson. 
Fire in Stubble. Baroness Orczy. 

*Gate of Desert, The. John Ox-nham. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell. 
Halo, The. Baroness von Plutten. 

Hill Rise. W. B. Maxwell 
Jane. Marie Coielli, 



Fiction 

li^thuea’s Shilling Hovels— co/itmueflf. 


*JosE!>H IN Jeopaeuv. Frank Danly. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. C N 
and A M. Williamson. 

Light Freights. W. W . Jacobs. 

Long Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Eighty Atom, Ihe. Marie Cc^tlli. 

Mirage. E. Temple Thurs.on. 

Missing Delora, The. E. Pniliips Oppen- 
heim. 

IvOjND THE Red Lamp. Sir .A Conan Doyle 

&4T0, THE FiShEEiMAN. Marttiaduke Pick- 
tliall 

Methuen’s 

Fca ^, 8 vo . 

Angel. B. M. Cioker. 

Broom Squire, The. S. Baring-Gould. 

By Stroke or Sword. Andrew Balfour. 
*House of Whispers, The. William Le 
Queux. 

Human Boy, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thee King. Max Pemberton. 
*Laie in Life. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townshend. 

Master of Men. K Phillips Oppenheira. 
Mixed JiIarriage, A. Mrs F. E. Penny. 


SE.TncH Party, The. G. A. Birminghann 
Secret Wom-^n, The. Edea Phillpotts. 

Se. ERINS, The Mrs. Alfied Sidgwiok. 
Spamsh Gold. G. A Birmingham. 
Sple.ndid Brother. W. Pett Ridge. 

Tales of Mean Streets. Arthur Moirison- 
Teres.a of \v'atling Street. Arnold 

Bennett. 

T. ’rant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

U. NLER the Red Robe. Stan'ey J. Weytnan. 

Virginia Perfect, Peggy Webling 
Woman with the Fan, The. Roioeit 

Hichens. 


7 d . net 

Peter, a Parasite. E. Maria Alhanesi 

Pomp of the Lavilettes, The. Sir Gilbert 
Paiker, 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. 

^Princess Virginia, The. C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenham. 

Red House, The. E. Nesbit. 

Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Mitfoid. 
Son of the State, A. W. Pett Ridge. 


Ptinted by Morrison & Gibb Limited, Edinhu 7 -gk 



